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PREFACE 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to bring 
together for the first time, in the form of anecdote, some 
of the more striking facts in the history of oiw Parliaments 
and the public lives of distinguished statesmen. As the 
value of such anecdote rribst mainly depend upon its 
authenticity, the compilers have gone for their material 
only to sources of &tablished repute, appending in each 
case the authority from which the facts are quoted. It 
would have been a comparatively easy task to collect a 
mass of unaythenlicated iifcidents, but the result would 
have been worthless in proportion to the facility of the 
undertaking. To- interest and amuse is but a part Of the 
aim of the book. It is also designed to furnish intorma- 
tion of a useful character, and to form a’ reliable worlyof 
reference; and it ie hoped these objects have *beo?i in 

some degree secured. 

• . 

The public career of living statesmen, and of those 
lately 'deceased has been sparingly ’dealt with. State- 



ments respecting recent events are more frequently d' - 
puted tfym matters^which have passed into the domain 
of histofy i and, moreover, the narration, in such cases, of 
incident? which belong to the region of mere partv feeling 
has been thought undesirable. 

In the Index will be found references to a number of 
the celebrated Expressions which have become political 
household words. Some of these not given in the Per¬ 
sonal division of the book have been included in the 
Miscellaneous section. 
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Freipch and English Correspondence for Young ladies, ft- 6d, 

~ ToNDOft,, F*RfcS, AND llEW YORK.’ 



Ctatlf&tonal W&Tb&—{cortinued). 

French and Ef.fttish Commercial Correspondence. 2 s. 6d. 
French Reader, The. New Edition. By Professor DeUoJ^k. 

Paper, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6<L 

Galbraith and Hangman's Scientific Mapndls. 


•cages. ( 

Arithmetic. Clptl„3s. 6d. 
Plane Trfe mocnetry. 2 s. 6d. 
Euclid. Elemeits L, It, III. 

as. 4 d. ’ 

Euclid. Books IV., V.f VI. 


(Iloth, red 


as. 6d. 

Euclid. 

M. 6d. 


r Pable 8 «'gs .64 
Mechanics. Cloth, lettered, Natural Philosophy. With 

3s, 6d. c k " 160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

(Optics. 2s. 6d. Tha ^ Three Kingdoms of 

BiydXOStaiftCS« 3 s ' ®L nature. With 330 Illustrations. 5s. 

Geography. By Professor Sullivan, LL.D. is. 

Geography Generalised. By Professor Sullivan, LL.D. 2s. 
Gentian Reader,. The International, for the Use of Colleges 

and ^hools. ByjEffi.Ai© 4 - Oppen, of Haileybury College. 4s. 6d. 

German, fiessms in. B y W . H. Woodbury. Parts I. and II., 

SsTeach; cloijl, each, 2Si?Sr s Complete \'q,One Volume, doth, 4s. 6d. 

German, Key to Lessons if., is.; cloth, is. 6 d. 

German, Sixpenny Lessons in. 6d. 

Litesesy Class Book, The. ,Pj' Professor Sullivan. 2s. 6 d. 

Marlborough French Grammar, The. Arranged and Com¬ 
piled by Rev. /. F. Bright, M. A j» Master*! the Modern School in 
Marlborough College. Cloth, 2s. 6cl. '_ ^ 

Mariborougjpifoench Exercises/ By Rev,, G. w. De Lisle, 

c M.A., French Master in Marlbo.auyh Calleg*. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. £ •'* 

MoreR’s Complete Manual of SpeSing. With -Numerous 

Exercises by J. D. Morell, H.M. Inspector of Schools.,. 128 pp., croWn 
. 8vo, doth, price is. ( <, 

Matnral History ofthe Raw Materials of Commerce, The. 

Second Edition. ByJ.YE^TS, LL.D., F.R.U.S. Intended for the Study 
of Young Merchants, Manufacturers, and Business Men. 452 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth,*$s. {For “T&hjical History of Commerce,” see p. 13,) 

Matural Philosophy, jn Eaqy Lessons. By Professor Ttn- 

t dall, F.R.S. Illustrated, New Edition, 2s. Gd. 

Matucal Philosophy, The Elements of) for tire Use of 

Schools. BytbeVfcjj Samuel Haughton,.M.D., F.R.S., Fallow of 
Trinity C6llege, Dubu^ With 160 Illustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ' 

Penny Table Book, Cassell's. *For the Use of Schdols. ^ id. 


Astroiio^iy. 5s. - 
SteahirEngine. 3s. 6d. 
Algebra.' Third Edition. Part 
I., as. 6d.; complete, js‘6d. 

Tides and Tidal Currents. 

JNcw Edition, with Tidal Cards. 3s. 

Natural Philosophy. With 

160 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Tha ..Three Kingdoms of 

Mature. With 230 Illustrations. 5s. 


’TiV^nv Di7 ir « ivr, iVtptVt 


Gftutatum. mtipw—(c<*i*nuea). 

Poetical Header, Cassell’s, for Pupil Teach#?and School Use. 

~ teoi^ip. Cloth, is. 

Popular Education and School-keeping.. By Professor Sul- 

. LIVAN. LL.Eh 28 . 

PopularvSducj&ttr, Cassell’s New. Kevisec^ to the Hosent* 

Date, -ftth NumeJpul Additions. Vols. I., H.. III., IJ^»V. and VI 
now ready. Best cljljygilf, 6 s. each; complete in Thpe Volumes, half- 
calf, £2 108., * 

Primary Series. Arf entirely new arid original Series of 

Volumes, specially prepared for the use of Elementary, National, and 
other Schools. . . ' 

JSftementary Astroncftn$\ By . Tile Animal kingdom. With 

R. A.Pnoctox, B.A, F.R.A.S. Si\amWW abundant Illustrations. Double Vol. 
ri!....-- - - cloth, lettered, soo pp., is. 6d. 


Edition. Illustrated. ra8 pages. Cloth, 
is. 

Elementary Geography. 

By Professor Ansted, M.A, F.R.S. 

Illustrated. 160 pages. Cloth, rs. 

Elementary Sritish 

History. 6d. 

Elementary Geography. 4 d. 

A Handy Book on Health, 

and How to Preserve it. Clothed. 

England. An Elementary Text- 
Boolt of Geography, Manufacture, 

Trade^and Gunmerce. is. * /The Boy’s First Header. 

Our Bodl' iJ. An* Elemental)! t Srandar<». 4|pp. Illustrated. Cloth,4A 
Text-Book of Human Physiology is. *|en,l,«s nieDe TWr-of WraorW 

Our Houses,and what 
are made of. is.* 


CASSELL’S NEW CQD» 
READERS, ' , 

Adapted to the Requirements o£ 
t New Code. 

3h& J^y’s Elementary 

leader, for Boyvundlr Four. 41I. 

pifL Girl’ar Elemftotezy 

ftaaer, for GiJ s u *der Four. 4& 


Our Pood Supply. Element- 

ary Lessons in Domestic Economy.* is. 

Our First Grammar. aAn 

Elementary Text-Book, is, * 

The Uses of Plants, f in 
Pood, Arts, slid Commerce. 
With Illustrations. 


The, Girl’s First Header.. 

Stafdardl. 64 pp. IlIustrated^Qoth^d. 

The Boy’s and Girl’s Second 

Header. Standard 1 L 112 pp. Illus¬ 
trated. Clothed. 

rhte Bojtfs and Gift's Third 

Header. Standard III. 128pp. Clothed. 



Vegetable* _ ___ B 

.Easy Lessons, tritfi numerous 
tions. 


HeaderT Standard VI. 208 pp. 
Cloth, xs. 

(For Nc 6 > Code Arithmetics, see p. 5.)^ 


Social Economy, Lessors in- bjf Psofessor ThorolIt Rogers. 

128 pages, fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 

Technical Educator, Cabell’s. V#fe. I. and }I., 412 f>p., crown 

4to, profusely Illustrated. Cloth, each. . 

The Spelling-Book Superseded. By Professor Sullivan. is.4d» 
Upwards of Four* Hundred Words* Spell&Pin Two ortmore 

Ways. By Professor Sullivan, LL.D. Aoc 1 ■ 

Walbnrton’s Shakespeare Copy-B&ks, for Schdol Use. 

e£ royal 4to, in Wrapper, «6d. 

London: pXjiis, aneTniw york. 



jfmt Sit ©olumts, 

ffiiflft j’a Fables. With numerous Illustrations from ©rigjhal 
Designs by Ernest GJuset. ' Imperial ( 8vo, 236 pp., cloth, 7s. 6ds j 
full gilt, gilt ddges, IOs. # S,^. Second Edition. 

After Opfeir. ' By Captain A. F. Lindlev /llusteited with 

about Sixt^EngraT" 4 js. Cloth gilt, 7S: 6d. ■ J 

Aims and Armour. By Charles BotTfSix, M.A., Author of 

“English Heraldry.”' With numerous Engittviugs. 7s. 6A 

Beauties of Poetry and Gems of Art. With" Thirty-two 

Illustrations by J. C. Horsley, R.A., T. Tennwl, C. W. Cope, R.A., 
PlCKERSGiy-f &c. With OmamentaJrlijrAers, &c. 7s. 6d. <'~ 

B(K)k of Historical Costomffl,' 'The. Withr Ninety-six full-page 

* Coloured Engravings. *$os. 

Bunyan. Tfie Pilgrim’s Progress. Profusely Illustrated, Im- 

* penal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; ,gilt edges, 10s. 6d.; morocco antique, 21s. 

Boiyan. The Holy War. Uniform with the above, and same 

^y>rice. • t ^ 

Chefs-dfeepvre or fhe Industrial Arts. With 200 Illustra¬ 

tions. By PfetLU’PE fEdited by W. Chaffers, F.S.A. Cloth, 

16s.; extra gilt, £i/s:~ *■. 

Crusoe, Life and Adventures of. With 100 illustrations by 

Matt Morgan,'Ha'rrison \Y,b,'r, R. P. Leitcii, &c. Clikh, 7s. 6d.; 
full gilt, 10s. 6d. ^ .. , 

Dorf Gallery, The. Containing 250 of th<? finest Drawings of 

Gustave DorE. Letterpress and Memoir by Edmund Oi.uer. Cloth 
gilt, £l 5s.; full morocco elegant, ^,’0 j in TiNf> Vols., cloth gilt, £$ 10s. 

Dore Bible. (See 4 * 1 Bibles and Re’igious Literature,” page 1.) 
Dora’s MUtolf^Paradise Jfost. Illustrated with full-page 

Drawings by (?Ustave DorE. 'Ettth, £$ j/jegt polished morocco, gilt 
extra, £10. ' ’ 

Dora's Dance’s Inferno. Clotfi, ^.4-ios. ; morocco antique, 

with gilt edges, ^4 4s.; full morocco, £6 6s,' , 

Dor6’s 0 Dpte’s Purgatory amj. Paradise.* Uniform with the 

INFERNO, and same price. • t a 

Dore’s Don Quixoteb With*400 Illustrations. Cloth, £ 1 10s. ; 

half mprocio, £l 5s.; fi!H urorocco antique, £$ 10s. 

Bore’s Atala. By Chateaubriand. Cloth, £2 2s. ; morocco 

gilt,.jS*4S. ' * 

Dore’s La Fon&aine’s ’ahles. With Eighty-six full-page and 

many other Engravings. Cloth, £1 10s.; half-morocco, £2 Js.; full 
morqccoaantique, 2\igs. u ‘ t 

. |jB§’8 Fairy RealnL Illustrated with Twenty-five full-page 
fef " EngrSv^pgs by Gustave DorE. &oth gilt, gilt edgeSj £t & 



Jfutt art Wolumrd— 

Hjjr^s^The History of Croquemitaine, Unfl’the Times of 

, JharlemagKB. With nearly 200 Engravings. Cloth, lofc 6A 

tore’s, The Adventures*of Munchausen.* With Thirty-one 

full-pag? Engravings. Cloth, 10s. 6d, 0 ^ 

^>re’s Tl^Ld^erfhef th§ Wandering Jew.* Ipiio", 15# 

extra gilt, 21s. • .* « r* 

ecclesiastical Art in Germany during thfc Middle Ages. 

By W. JLubke, Profes&r of Art v History in Stmtgart. Translated by 
L. £. Wheatley. With 184 Engravings. £i # is. 

tln gliah Heraldry. «*By C. Boutell, M.A., Author of “i*m<j 
anV Armour,” &c. With ^ofcgravingS** Aew Edition. Cloth, 5s. 

favourite Poems by GiftecNteds. With Twfnty four En¬ 

gravings l>y Corbodld, SygMAS, Selous, &c. Cloth, gUt edges, 7s. §d. 

Koxe’s Book Of Martyrs. Ulustrafed with P 81* Engravings. 

Plain cloth, 12s.; gilt, 15s. • ™ 

Goethe Gallery, A Series of beautiful Photographs Trdte 

Kaulbach’s Drawings of the HeroinesGoethe. hhjrocco, 42s. Jfp 

Goethe’s Heroines. A Series of TvgentoMafl^xquisite Engrav 

ings on Steel. Cloth, lettered, £l 7 s.» 

Greece, 'ihe Scenery of. • By W.*A^^n. Effy exqutsiiel) 

beautiful full^aage Steel Engravings. Cloth, lettered, gilt edges, 21s. 

Gulliver’S 1 Trakels. * By Dea»j ISwift. . \yitb Eighty-eight 

Engravings £y JtjoKTEN. IlnperiaHfto, 400 pages, plain cloth, 7s. 6d, 
full gilt cloth, gilt c^gcs, 10s. 9 ^ 

Homely Scenes ‘from Great Jointers. With Twentyfoui 

full-page Plate? printed by the'Woodbury Process, from Figures by Sit 
Joshua‘Reynolds, 14 *ed, £rH$, I.kys„MeykrhI!im, &c. • 'l'he Texi 
by Godfrey Toiler. Demi 410, clbth gilt, gilPedges, 15s. 

Illustrated Headings. Vo* 1., .cloth gilt, g full gilt, silt 

edges, 10s. 6d. V<^ I£, cloth ,tqm *6d.; full gilt, (gilt edges,, ios. 6d. 
Or, the Two Vols. iff Ae, cloth, 12s. 6d.; half morocco, 15s. 

Illustrate Travels, fWited by H. W. Bates, Assistant-Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Geograplfcal Jociety. Vols I. II.„and III., each, 
cloth, 15s.; dbdi, extra g^lt, gilt edges, 18s. Or, Vols. I.and II, in One, 
cloth, 25s. ; be* Soth, gilt edge^jis. 6d. , 

Insect World, The." Jtrom >*^French of LouiQ'iguierj 

570 Illustrations. Edited by E. W. JXns#l £ldth, 16s.; gut, 2is. 

Jewels Gathered from fainter an® Poet. Cio*, gilt, 7s. 6 d. 
Log of the Fortuna, The. By? Captain A. F. Lindley. 

Fcap. 4to, 256 pp., with 50 Engravings. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Milla-ia ’ Illustrations! a Collection! of Eighty Drawings by 
J. E. Millais, R.A* Cloth, 16s. 

Ocean World, The. • From the Freilch^..* Louis Figuier. 

BSited by C. O. G. Napier, F.G.S. Cloth,; extra cldlh gilt, 21s. 

Old Eprieras and New Faces. With ^Twenty-four full-j»ge 

Illijtrations, teautifuUyjiriiited in Colours by^lRON HEIM. 

LONDON, PAhSS,*AND. NEW YORK. 



art 'WVm&—(continued). 

Pictures from 1 English Literature With Twenty M-pagi 

Illustrations by^C. Horsley, R.A., W.‘F. Y£ames,.hA.RIA. 
Marcus Stone, J. Gilbert, H. K. Browne, W. Cave Thomas 
Lawson, Hughes, Zarnard, Fildb-, &c. &c. The Text by Hr 
jyAjxER. ’Crown 4t<j„:^oth gilt, 2ls. . ‘ 

Entiles,.<*nd Birds. From the Fren^ 1 ' of Louiis Figuiee 

Edited by r Tarkel Gilmore, Esq. fSs.; extra cloth gilt, 23s. 

Sacted Poems, fee Bcok of. Editecfby the Rev. R. H 

BayneS, M.A. Clrlh, 7s. 6d.; extra gilt, gilt edges, 10s. 6tl 

Schjller Gallery, The. A Series of choice Photographs fror 

' KAULBACH’sJhuntings of&enery froa Schh.~ 1 ,r. ^5 5s. 

Selection of- One Hundred .$;*h.e Pinest Engravings b 
the late‘G. H. Thomas, cloth gilt, ios.'6d. 

Thorwaldseu’s ^Triumphal Entry ui Alexander the Grea 

jpto Babylon. Twent> f -two Plates, folio. 42s. 

Vegetable World, Tbe. With 471 Illustrations. From ti 
Sfit French of Inputs Figuie?. Edited by C. 0 . G. Napier, F.G. 
Cloth, lettered, l^xjjfa doth gill, 21s. 

Vicar bfr^akefieiujIThe,,, and Puems. Beautifully printed c 

<• Tbned Papeg, and Il 9 » • ia with 108 Engravings. In one handsoj 
imperial 8vo\V-olumc, 378 pp., bound in^cloth, 7s. 6^ ; full gilt clot 
with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. . ^ _ * 

World before fhe Deluge, The With 233 Iliustratior 

, 1 ’sypi the French of Louis Flgp.ER. Editeq by Ii. W. Kristo' 
F.R.S. Cloth, lettered, i< 3 s. f extra cloth gilt, 2fs 

World of the Sea. With 18 Coloured Plates and nurnero 

Wood Engravingii Cloth, lettered,' 2;s. 

^anh-iBoojtg anh (gufttsi, 

Bacon’s Guide* to America and the ocionies. with Mai 

Clqjh, 2s. 6d. 0 • os ■ 

CM Service, Guide to Employ iuent in the. Revised 

thedPresent Time. New Edition. Ciotb,,2s. 6d. _ „ 

Civil Service, Guide to the Julian. By A. C. Ewald, f.S 

Cheaper Edition. Cloth* 2S.&I. 

Emigrant’s Guide faire Colonies of Great Britain. 6d. 
Guide to Amfirirai. for trie Capitalist, Tourist, or Emigrant. 

* G. W^Bacon, F.R. 9 t With (Coloured Map, is. 

' Household Gple, Th», forming a complete Encyclopaedia 

'Domestic and.S&oal EdOnomy, and Cuide to Etary Department of P 
tical Life. NowT^dy, complete in Four Volumes,, cloth gilt, 6s. ea 
or 'Pwo'Volutqes, htbgtalf, marble edges, 31s. 6d. o 

Eaok Volume contains 400 pages royal ,to, with Coloured Plates and IlluMoitions on n< 
c * every page* * * r 



&anfc'Boofe$ antr fa '■limed). 

[and-Books, Cassell’s Popular. Cloth, is. dfch; free by post 

*f>r aj^tamps. 

AM oi Conversation. 


Book-Keeping. by Singjte^and 

lc Entry. Kill ' " 


Double Entry. HulesI Account Books 
to ditto, sx'-’u. 6drtich Set. 

CheaiistJsy. ^’’S 
Chess and Draughts. 

Domestic Pets. 

Domestic Recipes. • 

Driving-Room Magic. 

lames and Tweedi-New Work on Fishing. 

Ri?«i>f.r, Author of “ Flo*d,H|.eld, and forest.” 2s. id. 


' ijlocution.and Oratory. 
Emergencies. 

Etiqffcte for Ladies ajjd % Gen- 
tfbmcn. “ 

Gardening. 

Investfnenfs. 
f Letter-Wfiatin B . 

. Naturat*Philosophy. 
Railway Situatioffs. 

By Georg^ 


Coitplaie in Bight 
Ditto, Four Votyne^ 
!fd cloth sides, £4. * 

r Vols. I., II., III., 

• - 

n by the Romans 

By JfinS Liijgakd, 

EATS, LL.D., 
icrce.” see p. S.) 



^tsrorp. 

mgland, Illustrated" "flfetory §£ 

Volumes, bound in cloth, 6s. and 7s. IJj. ugk 
strongly bound in half-calf, with full gilt bacMaWc 
The Toned Paper Editio^Vt 
V. and VI. Cloth, each, 9s. _ ^ - 

England, History of, from die rw 

to the Accession of Williaril and Mqpr i) 

D.D. In Ton Volumes, (Sloth, lettergji 

Technical History of* Commerce.' By J- 

F.K.G.iS. Ciath. 4s.• (For “ Nat^4 History of Qpi 

iHT5W|ancoiiji, m # 

A Poet - Hero. • By CounteS^ Vt)N Boihmer. Being u 
Biography of the Ovrninn War-Poet, Tlieodorc K(irnm\ Cloth, 6s. 

Appropriation of the* Railways by *the State. By*A.n HUK 

John W iu.iAMS^>nrristgr-at-kaw. The People’s Edition. Crown Svo,is. 

Belle Sanvage Library,* The. • Price 3s. bn^ies Vol., cloth, 

fcap. Svo. ^ a *• • * • 1 

1. Pulpit Table TaV- i 4. The Life of Bernard 

2. TheJSearoh for t^^G-ral* Paiiasy, of Saintfs. By Mknrv 

By Julia Oouoakd. 1 , Mori.f.v. 

3 . Sermons for Boars. By 

tli.: Rev. Au RK»g*RRr, D*I) , P 

oipal of King’* College. ^ Battle Life. 

Brahma Fowl, The." By I., 

Four Chromo Plates, Js. 1 

Cameron’s Handy Book of Food 
Cassell’s Magazine. . 

Vol. I., New Series, cqptaining “Mat nmljWife," by WlLKK Cou.lNS.i 
600 pp. of 1 -etterpress and Engravings. lCloth, gil^ lettered, Os. 6d. 
Vol. II., containing* Mr. ^ S. Lk Fanii^ Newjptiyy, “ Or ' \imtte,” 
complete. ProfuseljfclUustrated. Cloth, 5■ V 

Uni. 111 ., contlining 420 pp., with numerousrfustrations. *Cl(Jtn,5s.6d. 

Daybreak/in Spain. By the,Rev. Dr. yfyuE. With,Twelve 

Tllwtralions. ,6s. , 


5. The Young Man«in the 


Second Edith*. 

t 

fT Diet, tfloth? if 


Witlf 


LONDON, P A . MS’,* A^fD NE|r YORK. 
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CASSELL, 


ifllMaiUMlSi MQXH—{continued). 

I’amilyHomo^jlathist. ByDr.SHU*)HAM,M.D.,M.R.C.S.,M.A. 
WithPlfin DiaAions for the Treatment of Disease and Illness, u^np^, Is. 

Gregory’s Ham-Book ofv Equivalent Prices, Biftsh ‘ and 

Metric. .Cloth, 2s 6dt « f 

ffistoi’y of tie Piailowrte. By Edgar Brinsmead. Illus¬ 

trated.* 'floth, « * t r ,, 

Little GemH 3 erie 3 , The, Clotli, 6d. each.'; cloth gilt, red edges, 

gd. each. * * 

Shall we K*ow One 

Another P By the Rev. J, O Ryle. 
f • Fourteen h 7 housand. 

The Grounded 

the Rev. U^Maguike. 

Words of Mi lp for Ever'yP’ Pro-Calcary Martyrs. 

• day Life. By kcv.W.^l Statham. %»^ ev ' J- B. Owkn, M A. 

“tp Six V olum es#clotto, in neat dotlkpase, 3s. foK^Gitto, in cloth gilt, red edges incase, 5s. 

Ifonfch-West Passatr* by Land, The. By Viscount Milton, 

• M.P., and W. B. C‘hiA)L.£, IJ.A. 21s. Ditto, ditto, Smaller Edition, 

at^compiete, 6s. V 

Hrlhmentaiy Anecdote, A Book of. Compiled from 

Au%mtic SourceM#"* 1 ^ Jennings and W. S. Johnstone. 416 pp., 
crown 8vof 


The'* Voice of Time. By J. 

Stroud. FovrtccntftThousmid. 

I Horn« 


f «* „ Horn* Religion. By the late 

1 Staff By Li* Rev. w. B. Mackenzie M.A. 
e. Second Ed ition . W *Fifteenth Thousand. “ 

) for Ever'yV Pro-Calcary Martyrs. By 


Pdhny Library of 

1. Poxe's IJook of 


Authors. 


2. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 

gress* Price i/7 


Price id. \ # / * \ gress* Pricey: 

Practical Poultry' Keeper* <The v By L. Wright*. Fourth 

Elation. With Thirtyfcix riain^imstrations. Clotfi, 3s. Gd.; with 
Twelve Coloured ditto, ditto, Q*irf?n 8vo, 5s. ' 

Quiz, Sketches^. Illustrated Vy “Phiz.” ' Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Beady Reckoner,. Cassell’g £hrpQimy t » Cloth, 6d. 

Ready Reckon^ Cassell’s Shilling.' Containing Calculations 

from fa ofedTo^i, Interest, Profit, and Commission Tallies, &c. &c. 

Romance of Trade. By H.'R-'Fox-Beuj^E. Cloth, 5s. 

Sam Juan JVate* Boundary Questio/ By Viscount Milton, 

M.P. Clotlp lettered, ios. 6d. , g*-- - 

War, Cassell’s Illustrated History of the, between France 

and Germany. Vol. I. now ready, j^s, cloth gilt, wt B 250 Illustrations, 9s. 

Womans Her Position ap'Mrower, «By w. Landels, D.D. 

Cloth, lettered, js. 6^. jf ‘ * 

Wonders, library 4 » Fully Illustrated. A Senes of Gift 

•viooks and School Reward! Cloth gilt, gilt edges, each 5s. 

of Animal Wonderful Balloon 

Asoehts. 

odily Wj.mdeyful Escapes. 

Wonders of Architecture 

WithTi' ' “ 


W 0 nfi e r s 

Instinct. 

Wonders' .of 
Strength ante ^kill. F 
Wotjdars in Achjnjtics. 

Werld of Wonders The. 

%&. 6G. ? full gilt, I0s.*6d. 


in 

f 


'ifty-fourjl llustrations. 


With 130 Illustrations. Clotli, 



Natural lifetijrp. 

\ gf_ Birds, Cassell’s Brehm’s. TranslatM from the Text 

o* Dr.»llREt>M bv/r. Uymer Jones, F.R.S. V 3 ls. I. a#d II., con¬ 
taining Ten Cjlqi'rfecl Dates and 384 pp. lettcrpuess, with numerous Illus¬ 
trations. Clottu plain, 7s. 6 ( 2 ; cloth gilt, I0s.l6d. , 

tural Sisto'-y, Cassell’s Popular.' 1 V 0 vo^s., clotlf, 

half-calf, fail’gilt bac^, ! 45s.; 4 ialf-morocco,’ fuH gilt, sos. 4 # Ditto, with. 
Coloured Illustrations, Four Volumes, cloth, 42s. , 

.tural History, Hctare. Edited \>y tlit’Rev. C. Boutell, 

M.A. Second Edition. With 600 Illustrations. 5 Cloth, lettered, 3s. 6 < 1 . 


pular Scientific T ibrary, The. 
The World before-'t'he 1 Ttfe’ 

Deluge. With 233 Illustrations. Clo*...# 
lettered, ifis.; extra cloth gilt, £ x is. I 

The Vegetable Woi^d-With; 

471 Illustrations. Cloth, lettered, its.; 
extra cloth gilt, £i is. 

The Ocean. World. With 

427 Illustrations. Cloth, lettered, 16s.; 
extra clmli gilt, £ 1 is- 

jVorld of the Sea. Translated 

1 from the French of Moqitn Tan don, by 
the Rev. H. M. Hakt. With Eighteen 
Coloured andTinted Plates,and numerous 
Wood Engravings. Best ci.. lcttwed,2is. 


Insect World. With' 

*76 Illustrations. CUAh, lettered, 16s.; 
extra cloth gilt, £1 is» 
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Hastings, War^n,* 36 , 87. 

Hat, A Very Nice, 390. 

Hats Off! 170. 

Hazardous Success, 124. 

Heedlejs Rhetoric, 148. 

Hemming a Member down, 18. 
Henry VIII.’s Method with the 
Commons, 12. 

Hereditary Representatives, 31. 

Hint to Statesmen, 127. 

His Majesty’s Opposition, 79. 
Hissing alriinistei, 377. 
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Historical Conscience, 148. 

History must be False, 300. 
Hothouse (Lord Broughton) Corn¬ 
s'^ mittcd to Newgate, 78. * 

Holding the Pursestrings, 37. 
fiomely Samon, 3,4. 
idonorary Freemen, 338. 
Honourable Distinction, An, 244., 
Honour Asleep, 194. p 
Honourable and Religious flkntle- 
man, 309* 

Homfbrable Career, An, 271. 
Honour, National and Personal, 371. 
Hondftr of a Seat, 375. 

Honour to Genius, 176. 

Horatian Bet, A, 264. 

Homer, Francis, 182. 

Hospital for Invalids, 265. 

Host, A, in himself, 268. 

Hostages, Parliamentary, 6. 

House of Commons not of much 
Importance, 159. 

House of Commons Tact, 182. 
House of Rimmon, The, 208. 

How long will Fresh Parliament 
keep ? 387. 

Humble Pie, Eating, 10. 

Hume, Joseph, 184. 

Hunt, Orqjor, 187. ’ 

Huskisson, 187. 

His Death, 188. 

His Difference wi^t Wellington, 
3 ° 5 - 

Hustings Speech, A Short, 92. 
Hustings Speech Plagiarise^,*A, 228, 
Hustings Threat, A, 3^2. 


Icicle Speifth, An, 54. 

Ignorant Eloquenae, 282. 

Ignorant Impatience |>f Taxation, 
106, 108. 

Illegal Elections, 318. 

Illustration not Logic, 314. 
Illustrations of Parliamen¬ 
tary History, i. 
Impeachments, 22. 

Imposing Aspect, An, 287. 
Imprisonment for Bribery, 321. 
Imprudence of Charles I. c 30. 
Impudent Silence, 221. 

Inattentive House, An, 169.* 


Inconceivable, 185. 

Incoasistenck, 172, 197. 

Indians, Employment of, 116. 
Infamous £*alition, 819. 

Infamous Conduct, 372. 

Influence of Character,*189. 

Inglis, Sir Robdfy 189. 1 

Innovation, A Gigantic, 383 
Imfuirin j sifter RoHin, 300. 
Insignificant Mcgi, 300. 

Inspire^! Orator, An, 259. 

Insult and Courage, 109. 

Insulting the Commons, 19. 
Insulting the Court, 368. 

Intense Glare at the Doors of Par¬ 
liament, 65. * 

Interruption,* Indecent, 178. 
Intimidating Visage* 341. * 
Intimidation in Politics, 246. 
Intolerance in the Commons, 36. 
Intruder, An, 349. 

Irelanch Supremacy over, 84. 

Irish Church DisestdMishment, 164. 
Irish Elections, *338. 

Irish ^Etiquette, 368. 

Irish I%riiament. Debates, 353. 

Iron Barofis, 124. 

Impressible Oratory, Brougham's, 
• 68 ’ 

Irresistible, 309. 


/ack^boot, A, to lead the Commons, 
218. _ 

Jeafeusy between the .twcffHouses, 
* 46. 

Jefferies, Judge, not ''Parliament 
Proof,” 40. 

Jewish Disabilities, 50. 

Johnson, Dr., 47, 352, 375. 

Opinion of Walpole, 299. 

Jokes and Facts, 279. * 

Jok^ Slow Progress of a, 378. 
Johnstone, Governor, Duel with 
Germain, 371. 

oumals, Commencement orehe, 14. 
udjjp, Petition against a, it. 
udging a deceased Sovereign, *05. 
udicious Bottle-holding, 233. 
unius, 162. 

upiter Relenting, 22% 
ustice Shallbw Oratory, 217.* 
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Keeping the Ktog wait 11^45. 

Keeping the Peace, 340. 

Keyhole Tactics, 297. 

Kingdomv The, Und*.ne, 125. 

,King of England cannot enter, 125. 

“ Kings” of the 1,0wer House, The, 
20. u 

King's- Speech, Geitcral Objection 
to a, 130. ' 

Ring's Speech, Infamous Falsehood 
in a, *17! 

King's Speech not to allude to a 
Monarch's Death, 104. 

King’s Speech Off-hand, Speaking 

<■ a, 261.. t 

( JCing's Word, Taking the, 136. 

King, The, not a Gentleman, 304. 
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f Ladies on Canvass, 337. , 

Lambs of Nottingham, Thp, 337. 
Lame, Halt, and Blind, 298. 

I-and Tax, 232. 

Language, The, of his Constituent*-, 
220. , 

laudable Ambition, 375. , 

Laurence, Dr., 190. , 

Law Ar-endment, 71. 

Leader, A Courageous, 106. 
Leadership of tht Commdns, 717, 
307. 

Leap in thp Dafic, A, 146, 

Leaving the Lawyer behind, 283.' .. 
I-egal Phraseology, 187. 

Legitima\f Expenses, 336. 

°Less exceeding thcKireater, 341. 
Letting Loose the Tap, 323. 
Latter-Franking, 367. 

Liberty,..Defence of, 154. 

Liberty, My Lords ! 311. 

Liberty of Speech in the Lords, 1,78. 
Lie Direct, The, 298. 

Life Pe$i9ge v TheWensleyiale, 387. 
Light out of Darkness, 107. 

Lion and the Ass, 88. . 1 

Literary and Political Life Con- 
„ trasted, 163.^ 

Liverpool, Lord*’ igr. 

Logic and GraKimar, 29V 
Logician, A, Out of Place, 293. 


Long Speeches introduced by Chat¬ 
ham, 115. 

Loonjing in the Future, 380. 

Lopez, Imprisonment of Sir Manas*, 
seh, 321. • 

Lord Chancellor, Peremptory Offer, 
1 180. , 

Lo-d's Prayer, Altering the, 30. 
Lords, Earl* Russell's Opinion of 
the,’ 272. 

Ixirds, The, in a Ballo&n, 166. ( 
Lords Turned out of the Commons, 

Losinf Tallagh, 140. 
•Loughborough, Lord, 192. 

Loved at Home, Feared Abroad, 
121 . 

I -owe, Robert, 193. 

Lucas, Dr., 193. 

Luminous or Voluminous, 278. 
Lycurgus of the Lower House, 2x3. 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 196. 

His Riddle to Brougham, 77. 
Lyttelton, Lord, and the Reporters, 
c 354 - 

Lytton, Lord, 198. 
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Macaulay, Lord, 200. 

Characteristics as a Speaker, 200. 
, His Early Speeches, 202. 

Mace, ThtS, 353. 

Magician’s Wind, The, 138. 
Magisterial Delinquents, 320. 
Magna ChartR Bed-riddun, 374. 
Magnaninytyj 299. 

Maintaining his Point, 149. 
Majorities, Fighting Against, 184. 
Making Matters Agreeable, 210. 
Malediction, A, 231,. 

Mansfield, Ea -1 of,' 203. 

Pitt's Antagonism to him, 205. 
His Power in Debate, 206. 
Marten, Harry, 207. 

Martin's Duel with Wilkes, 312. 
Marvell, Andrew, 209. 

Masked Battery, A, 287. 

Maynooth College, 203. 

Mean Nothing, Say Nothing, 114. 
Measures, Mot Men, 380. 
Meddlesome Commons, 15. 
Mediocrity, Respectable, 57. 
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Melbourne, Lord, 210. 

Reply to' Brougham, 2x2, 
members and their Children,1384. 
'Member, A, up a Ladder, 27. 
Memory for Joljas, Imagination for 
Fact?, 279. 

Mendicant Proviso, A,*367. * 

Men, not Measures, 100. 

Men turning their Baftks limit them¬ 
selves, 106. 

Mi^on and*MarvclI, 210. 

Milton's Imprisonment, 210. 
Master, An Unpopular, 94. 
Minister of England, The, 235 
Ministerial Authority, 106. 
Ministerial Fangs, 281. 

Ministerial Ignorance, 297. 
Minister's Duty, A, 166. 

Minorities, Constant, 93. 

Minority of One, 362. 

Minute Gun Speech, A, 94. 

M ISCUI.LANliOUS, 3x5. 

Miscount, A, 361. 

Misleading the King, 125. 

Mister Most, 333. 

Mobbing Members, 376. 

Mob in the Irish House, 376 
Mob Orator, The, 228., 
Modest*Merit, 386. 

Money Bills in the Lords, 198, 381. 
Monasteries, The Suppressed, 14. 
Montesquieu on «lie English Con¬ 
stitution, 2. 

Moon, Visitor from the, 333. 

More, Sir Thomas, 213“ 

Excites the MalicRof Wolsey, 215. 
Morpeth, Lord, 390. 

Motion for Candles,^58* 

Mr. Speaker, 173. • 

Murderer afraid of Ghosts, 140. 
Museum bf Curiosities, 231. 

Mute Member. A, 162. 

Mutilating tlufloumals, 22, 
Mutually Suicidal, *43. 

My Lord's Fat, 323. 

Mystery of the Hat, 390. 
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Naming a Member, 373. 
National Church, A, 163. 
Nation, A, in the GriStle, 85, 
Naval Appointments, 37$. 
Hear and Dear Relative, 241. 


Neglect of the King's Sqjhmons, 7. 
Ntgleet, ifalutary, 85. 

Newcastle, Firtt Ijufce of, 216. 

New MfeAber, A, 220. 

“ New Timon," The, quoted, 144, 
* 7 °- » , \ 

Newspaper, Reading from a, 268. 
Newspaper Spe®:h, A, 3ir. 

New World anerthe Old, 103. 
Nicknames, Solifical, 132* 
Nightcap, A, Wanted, 88. 

Ninety Years Ago, 383. 

Nodders and Noddt^s, 207. 

Nod df Approbation, ifo. 

No Mistake, 306. 3 

Non-attendance of Members, 360 
No, no 1 m the ^.ords, ^8. 

No Popery Riots, 168. 

Norfolk, Election for, 200 Yetfhs 
Ago, 322. 

North, Lord, 34, 218. 

CJht of Temper 222. 

Corrects ljurk * 83. 

Mis Fall, 222. 

Ned a Gentleman, 304. 

Not a Wilkite, 312. 

Note-taking, 350. 

Not in his Line, 276. 

' 'ot in Office nertv, 172. 

Not so Bad as he seemed, 212 
Nottingham Lambs, 337. 

Not uvan ting Parts, 217. 

Novelties, Mere, 273. t 
NullA Pallesccre t-'u/fd, 264. 


Oaths, Taking the, 299. 

Oats and the Geese, 37^ 
Obnoxious BiR, An, in the L 
308. • 

Obstinate Silence, 213. 
O'Connell, Daniel, 223^ 
Misreported, 224. 

• Du#l with D'Esterre, 223. 

Challenged by Peel, 247. 
O’Conftor, Feargus, 22^174. 
Odious Comparison, 363. 

Office and the Grave, 388. 
Office Levels Distinctions, ^8f 
Official Rhymes.105. 

Official Stature,^8. 
OftenerMf-nced-Wls, 84 
Old WtSnen, 363, 
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Old Saruf.i and Hume Tooke, 290. 
Once and^Always, 377. f 5 
Once Bit, Twice Shy, 190. 

One Mind, 213.*' f t 
Opening of Parliament by James I., 
21.« *■ 

Opposition, His MajtSty's, 79. 
Opposition on the (Jther Side of the 
Water, 222. (• , * 

Optimism, 84. fc 
Orator‘Hunt, 187. c 

Oratorical Perfection, 2Cr. 

Order, A Disorderly Rage for, 90. 
Osborne, Qerrlal, 230. <• 

Our Masters at Westminster, 36. 
Our Sovereign, the People, 139, 
Out-voted, not Out-argufld, 93. 
Oxfordshire Election, An, 324. 
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Paid Member, The L^st, 299. 
Palmerston, Lord, 231. 1 

Entrance into Parliament, 23!. 

*His Policy Described, 230, * 
Attempt to Assassinate liiTn, 232. 

A 'JThree-decker, 233. { 

Defends his Fontign Policy, 234., 
Dismissal from Foreign Secretary- 
. . ship, 235. * 

^foreign Policy Defended by 
Russell, 235. 

Ddbut Sn the Premiership, 238. 

His Industry, 23P 1 

Panegyric, Mistaken, 268. 

Paper Duties Bil^ The, 381. 
Parasites, Fawryng, 71. , 

Parenthetical Speech, A, 139. 
Parliamentary History, Illus- 
n tratiGns of, k. 

Parliamentary Instinct, 141. 
Parliamentary Training, 173. 
Parliament^:— 

Antiqutfy of, 1. 

Barebone's, 6. 


Bats, 3. 

Convention, 32. 

De la iRfnd, 3. 

Diabolical, 3. 

Firstcafter the Conqut-, 
Lack-learning, 3. 

Long, Dissolution by Cromwell, 4. 
Mad, 2. - 

Papliacncntum Indoctuh, 3. 


Partial Selection of, 6. 

Power to Convene, 32. 

Rupp, 5. 

Unreported, 344. 

Parodies, 224.' 

Paternal Caution, A, 240.'' 

Pauli, Duel,with Sir F. Burdett, 81. 
’ay per Proxies, 338. 

■’aying for Honours, 325. 

’aymeftt of Memltcrs, 36, 209. 

’eace and War, ror. * 

;, eas and Beans, 240. 

Pease, J., 239. 

Pqgl, Sir Robert, 240, 262. 

Attacked by Brougham, 71. 

Scene with Cobden, 134. 
Denunciation of Cobbetl, 24s. 
Challenge of O'Connell, 247. 

His Overthrow, 248. 

Guizot’s Character of, 250. 
Peeresses' Galleries, 349. 

Peers, Creation of, 48. 

Peers and Elections, 316. 

Peers and their Robes, 369. 

Pedis sitting in the Commons, 30. 
Peeresses Defeat the Peers, 349. 
PelhaAi, Henry, 25T. 

Penurious Peers, 369. 

Perceval, Spencer, 252. r 
Ilis Assassination, 753. 

Perfection, 30.'. 

Petition by Wospen, 392. 

Petition, Chartist, (1848)229. 
Petition of Right, 137. 

Petitions, 356. 

Phases of a Witticism, 279. 
Philosophical Prejudice, 147. 
Physical ](iora , 1 the last Resort, 152. 
' Pilloried, A f Member, 17, 366. 

Pious Subsidy, A, xi. 

Pistols and Politics, 369. ■ T 
Pitt, William, 53, 254, 276. 

Never was a Boy, 1 255. 

His First Sptocn, 256. 

His Personal Influence, 258. 
Classical Studies, 260. 

His Style, 261. 

Duel with Tierney, 289, 

Threatens to “ Unwhig" Fox, 98. 
His Grave, 161. 

Place and Power, Effect of, 106, 
Plagiarising a Hustings Speech, 
228. «* 

Plagiarist^, A, 197. 

Plague Rag, A, ifl the House, a6P. 
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Play-house Bill, The, 127. 

Plays, Licensing, 374. 

Pleasing better than Instructing, 127. 
1 Pleasing Oratory, 205. 

Plunket, Lord, 262. 

Pluto's 1 *ears, 286. 

Pocket Majority, A, 4jk 
Political Bedfellows, 194. 

Political Duelling CIrfbs, 3J9. 
Political Virtue, 301. 

Pojjtics and the Muses, 97. 

Pompey and the Stage, 127. 
PtJ|je-like Speech, A, 17. # 

Popularity, Evanescent, 121. • 

Popular Liberty, its Extension, iffy. 
Popular Representation, 198. 
Porcine Illustration, A, 36s. 

Poulet, Lord William, 378. 

Pound, What is a ? 242. 

Poverty and Patriotism, 280. 

Power and Forbearance, 309. 

Power of Genius, 175. 

Precedent, Parliamentary, 384. 
Precocious Criticism, 254. 
Prediction, An Unfulfilled, 302. 
Premier and the Commons, 3/07. 
Premiers and their Faults, 3C«. 
Preparation for Speaking, 261. 
Prepostdirous Request, A, 340. 

Press, Unfettered, 279. 

Price of a City MemSer, 62. 

Price of Votes, 332# 

Pride's Purge, 5. 

Prince Elector, The, 311* 
Principles and Beards, 281. 
Principles and Interfcts, 139. 

Private History of Public Men 
Privilege, The Ki^j Erasing 
Declaration of, 22* 

Privilege in the Commons, 124,363 
Prizes ir»the Church, 379. 
lh-ofessional Amnien, 262. 
Promptitude, Mijiisterial, icx2. 

Pro Populo Angucalto De/cnsio, 210. 
Prose versus Poetry, 97. ^ 

Prosperity Robinson, 132. 

Prosy Speaker, A, 220. 

Protection of Servants, 366. • 

Proud of him, We are all, 235. 
Public and Private Opinion, 3x2. 
Publication of Debates, 350. 

Public Opinion, Power of, 66. 
Pulling his Nose, 364. * 

Pull the Rogues out, 29. 

PtBse in his Tongue, 383. 


1 Pulteney’s Motion, 297. 
I^m, Joljp, 26^. 
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Quaker, First,‘in Parliament, 239. 
Quaker Secreta*r at War, 240. * 

Quakers, Cobbett and the 4 132. 
Qualification»for Employment, 378. 
Qualification for Office, 388. 

Quaijel, A Just, 123. 

Queer's Government must be Sup¬ 
ported. 307. 

Quelling Interruption,*!58. 

Quiet, Proclamations to Ensure, 8. 
Quizzing a Bill cut, 59. • 

Quotation, Completing a, 80, 192, 
Quotation, Happy, 238. 

Quotation, Inaccurate, 264. 
Quotation, Use of, 165. 


Raising a Storm, 142. 

Ratting, 151. 

Raw Material ofjnpeeches, 190. 
Reading Speeches, 382. 

Ready ijpr Anything, 312. 

Rebellion and History, 375. 

Rebels, The Opposition, 22. 
Rebuking the 1 loi^se, 117* 

Reciting a Collect in the House, 136. 
Reconciliation Prevented, 261. 
Reform, The First in Parliament, 31, 

t eform, a Felon aft] u^jjeditor, 262. 
eform Bill (1831),‘Introduction of, 
269. 

Reform, Finalito in, 243* 

Reform Speech of Brougham, 75. 
Refuge for the Destitute, 334. 
Refusing to Retract, 150. 

Register, Register, ReglUfr ! 243. 
Regrets, 179. 

Religion, Dignity of, 85. 

Religion, National, 165. 

Remitting an Obligatio3**«9. 
Render unto Cmsar, &c., 13. 
ffepeal. Introduction of, 22^. 
Repentant Patriot, A, 61. 

Repenting of a \gte, 310. 

Reply, A Brief, 212 ; a Crushing, 
287.1 ** 

Reporter”Defence of a, 224. 
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Reporters, Vheir Power, 354. 
Reporting, Parliamentary,^. 
Reporting in the last Century, 351. 
Representation an Expensive i uxury, 
• 7 . * 

Resourced of Whr, ioi. (j 
Responsibility, Ministerial, 133. 

Rest and be Thankful, 271. 

“ Restore the Hcptirchy !" tor. 
Retaliation, 135. 1 

Retractation, Compelling, it3. . 
Retrospection, 263. 

Revenge on a Minister, 290. ' 

Revolution, F'he, 124. 

Reynolds, Sirjoshua, 93, 375. 

, Rhetoric, Heedless, 148. 

Rhyming Despatch 105. * 

Right to be*H card. The, 361. 

, Rising Men, 235. 

Rising Without a Friend, 196. 
Rivals at Peace, 161. 

Robinson, Prosperity, 132. 
Robinson, Sir Th<Siias„.2i8. 
Roebuck, Arthur, 267. 

Roland for an Oliver, 207. 

■ f Rolliad, The," 52, 191, 28^ 

Royal Appeal, A, 58. 

Royal Interference, Disputing, 19. 
Royal Phraseology,”363. 

Royal Prerogative, 294. 

R^jt'l Speech Criticised, A,*280. 
Rupert of Debate, The, 144. 

Russell, hjarl, 268, 314. 

Overthrow of His Administration, 
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Sacrifice, A*’ 63. t 
Said it on Ihuposc, 314. 
"St^StephenV (Bulwer’s), quoted, 
108, 2g£, 290. 

Sale of Boroughs, 330. 

Samples of the Sack, 336. , , 

Scapegoat, A Ministerial, 267. 
Scarecrov^Ja the Houses, 285. 
Scene, Fearful, in the Commons, 28. 
Schomberg, Thanks of Parliamett 
to, 584. 

School for Rascals, 313. 

School for StatesfflSn, 163. 
Schoolmaster Altfbad, Tho 70. 
Scorning an Advantage, 2 *j. 


Scotch Judges, Exclusion of, 372. ' 

Scotch 'Terrier, Party of Two Uke a, 

65 , 

Scott, Sir William, 273. 

Scoundrels, Six Hundred and Fifty- 
pight, 143. * 

Scohrge of t!|e Country, 222. 
Scribbling and Speaking, 281. 
Seal-fishing, 75(1 
Seal, Thti Great, Stolen, 284. 

Seals, The, given from The Hejirl, 
iSi- 

Secession of Members, 14. 

Secjet 6f Success, 203. 

Secret Service Money, 218. 

Secret, In the, 223. 

Securing his Safety, 372. 

Sclden, |ohn, 315. 

Selling fhs Subjects, 123. 

Selwyn, George, 375. 

Senate of Lilliput, 332. 

Sense and Nonsense, 3x2. 

Sensibility opposed to Successful 
Speaking, 162. 

Sergfianl or Lieutenant, 341. 
Scrvanjs, Protection of, 366. 

Sets oftCircumstances, 106. 

Setting his IJouse in Order, 40. 
Shades of the Mighty Dead,- 263. 
Shambles of a Foreign^ Country, 125. 
Shark and Wooden Leg, 190. 

Sheep in Wolfs Clothing, 37. 

Sheil, Richard I.alor, 273. 

Shelburne, Earl of, 273. 

Shcvidan, R". B., 58, 26 r, 276. 

llis FJaboraUi Wit, 279. 

Sheriff Assaulted, 316. 
f-fippen ayd W alpole, 299. 

, ‘Short Tempcrhnd I -ong Sword, 193. 
1 Shower, A Wonderful, 224. 

' Shuttlecock of Reform, 154, 
Sibthorp, Colonel, 280. 

Sick Supporters, 295 h 
Sidmoutb, Visctun', 37. 

Castlereagh Mobbed with, 109. 
Silent aiid Eloquent, 282. 

Silken Barons, 124. 

Simple .Ceremony, A, 324. 

Sine quit non, A, 183. 

Single-Speech Hamilton, 179. 
Singularly Correct, 368. 

Silting, A Two Hours' Speech, 176. 
Sixpenny Freehold, A, 322. 

Sketch, A,, in the Gallery, 137. 
Slavery, Instruments of, 123. 
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'Slave, I will never die a, 154. 

Slave Trade Motions, 308. 

Sleeping over the Ruin _of his 
Country, 219. 

Sleeping through tl(e Centuries, 220. 
Slitting a Meniber’*Nose, 137. 
Sloven, 'Die, 139. • 

Smelling-bottle, ParliSmentatjf, 77. 
Smothered War, 389, 

Something worth taking Bown, 262. 
So Much dor the Law of Nations, 
• 108. 

Sophism, A, 265. 

St^iorilie Speech, A, 54. • 

Southey, Robert, 376. * , 

South Sea Directors, Expulsion of, 
44 - 

Sovereign People, The, 159. 

Sowing Dragons’ Teeth, 380. 
Spanish Gratitude, 128. 

Speaker, The:— 

The First, 9. 

Royal Rewards to, 11. 

Coerced, 25. 

Overcome, 25. • 

Refusing to put the Question, 26. 
Defied by Chief-Justice H$lt, 44. 
His Wig, 58, 377. 

His Warrant, 185. * 

Squinting, 294. 

Vote of Censure cgi, 294. 

Attacked, 362. 

Quarrel with, 363. 

Speaker Cornwall, 54. 

Speaker of the Lords, y^. 
Speakership of the lairds, perempffflFy 
offer, 180. . 

Speaking under Difficulties, 237/ 
Speak it I must, 31 » * 

Spectacle of Woe, A, ^4. 

Speechjp. Good, never without effect 
93 - 

Speech ordered to be Burnt, 27. 
Spiritual Peers,*63, * 

Splitdevil, Dr., 293. 

Splitting Freeholds, 321. 

Spoiling a Martyr, 207. 

Spoiling Nature, 58. 

Spoke Once, 221. 

Spring Rice and the Reporters, 334. 
Stabbing the Constitution, 118. 
Stage, The, as a Censor, 127. 

Stage, The, and the Senate, 276. 
Standing between the Living and 
the Dead, 3*0. * 


| Starling, Propisal to •'urchase a, 
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Staturj^Value oP, 388. 

Sli^ute Books doubled down, 123, 
Staying the Plague* 310. * 

Stealing th# Whigs' Cl*thes, 147. 
Steele, Sir Rifchard, 281. 

1 Hgi Kxpulsi^i, 282. 

Stem the Tide of Democsacy, 144. 
Sttjpping the Keyhole, 2 
Stopping the Pol}, 326. 

Stopping the Supplies, 252. 

Stor*iy Petrel of Dfcb^fe, The, 230. 
Stowell, Lord, 273. 
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Exclusion of, 86, 344. 

Motion byCo1bnernTOmpson,3n6. 
Motion by Mr. John O'Cornell, 
346 . 

Motion by Mr. Crawfurd, 347. 
Stiangers' Gallery, 349. ” 

Strong Language, 312. 

SmdrTits’ (Shllery, The, 173.. 
SKrdy Old Judge, A, 208. 
Subscriptions to Race Meetings,*2*4. 
Subtcffuge, Parliamentary, 42. 
Successful Silence, 39. 

Sugar, Mr. Speaker 1 113. 
Suggestive Oratory, 190. 

Superlative Praise, 191. 

Supper Party without Supper, yi. 
Sunflay Observance Bills, 373. 
Swearing-in an Istsh Elector, 342. 
Swearing the geace, 371.. * 
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Tailors and T«mcoats* 151. 

Take Down his Woijls, 262. 

Taking Liberties, 363. 

Taking out the Sting, J32. 

Taking the Oaths, 299. • 
Tampering with the House, 193. 
Tatle* The, 28r. 

Tauntp Harmless, 17 ^ 

Taxation, Ignorant InlpSlience of, 
_ 106, 108. 

Tea-Kettfe Precedents, 14*, 

Tear ’em, 267. 
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Parliamentary Anecdote. 


PART I. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
HISTORY. 


Antiquity of ‘Parliaments. — Parliaments, or^ General 
Councils, are cot?ktl with the kingdom itself. How those 
Parliaments were Constituted and composed is anotiter 
question, which has 1 >ctn matter of great dispute among our 
learned antiquaries, and, particularly, whether the Commons 
were summoned at all; or, if summoned, at what period they 
began to form a distinct assembly. * * * In’the main, 
the constitution of Parliament, as it now stands, was marked 
out so long ago as the seventeenth year of King Jolyr, 
A.o. 1215, in the great charter granted by that jtrince; 
wherein l^p promises to summon all archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, eaus, and greater barons, personally.; and all other 
tenants-in-chief under the Crown, by the sheriff*and biylffi's,, 
to meet at a certain place, with forty days’ notice, to assess 
aids and scutages when necessary. And tlxs constitution hjs 
subsisted in fact at leSst from the year 1266 (49 Henry III.), 
there bejpg still extant wits of that date to summon knights, 
witozens, awd burgesses to Patliament’-»sMrcAr/<w£'.r Com¬ 
mentaries. 
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“ England can never be Ruined but by a Par¬ 
liament.’— It was a t knowfi apothegm of the great Low! 
Treasurer r Burleigh that “England could never be mined but 
by a Parliamentand, as Sir Matthew Hale observes, this 
beirfg the highest and greatest court, over which none other 
can have jurisdiction in the kingdom, if by any means a 
misgovemment should any way fall upon it, the subjects of 
this kingdom are left without all manner of remedy. To 
the same purpose Montesquieu—though, 1 trust, too hastily 
—presages that as Rome, Sparta, and Carthage have lost 
their liberty and perished, so the constitution of England will, 
in time, lose its liberty—will perisli: it will pei ish whenever 
the legislative power shall become more corrupt than the 
executive.— Ibid. 

The First Parliament after the Conquest.— 
A Parliament was elected and called together in the fourth 
year of William I. (1070). Twelve representatives were 
elected in each county in the whole 1 mgdom, and were 
sworn before the King. In this Par lament the laws of 
Edward the Confessor were adopted and confirmed.-- 
Oldfield's “ History of Ike House of Commons." 

The Mad Parliament. —In the year 1258, on April 
roth, a Parliament met at London, which was called 
insamnn Parliamentum. Simon Montford, Karl of Leicester, 
complained very boldly to the King (Henrj III.), appealing 
to thb Parliament for justice; upbraided the King that 
he promoted and enriched strangers, and*despised and 
wasted his own people; neglected his subjects that faithfully 
Served him, as he had charged the King six years before; 
that he had not performed his promise of rewarding him for 
b : s services and expenses in Gascoigny. To which the King 
answered, that he would not stand to any promise made to 
one that proved a traitor. The earl told the Kirtr he lied, 
and, were he not* a King, he would make him ea. his wor 1c 
— Gurdon's “ History of Parliament." 



The Parliament de la Bond. —One of Edward II.’s 
Parliaments (1321) was called “Parliament de la Bbnd," from 
the batons coming to Parliament armed agaijisf the two 
§pencers, wearing coloured bands upon their skeijps for 
distinction.— Ibid. . • 

The Wonderful Parliament. —The Parliament which 
waS*summoned in the eleventh year of Richard II. (Feb. 
3rd k 1388) has been sailed by some historians “the Par- 
fcament*that wrought wonders by others, “ the Merciless 
Parliament.” In it articles of high treason were exhibited 
against the King’s ministers, who were, accordingly, sen¬ 
tenced to death or banishment.— Parry's “Parliaments of 
England." 

The Lack-learning Parliament. —Speaking of this 
Parliament, which assembled in 1404, Lord Csffnpbell, in his 
“ Lives,” says, the recklessness of the Commons may have 
arisen from theixi not having had a single lawyer among 
them. Lord Chancellor Beaufort, in framing the writs of 
summonses, illegally inserted a prohibition that “no ap¬ 
prentice or other man c£ the law should be elected.” ** * * 
In return for such a slight our law book? and historians have 
branded this Parliament with the name of Parjiamentum 
indodum , or the “lack-learning Parliament.” • 

The Parliament or Bats. —In the 4th of Hemy VI. 
(1426), a Parliament was summoned to meet at Leicgstty, 
and orders were sent to the members that they should not 
wear swortls, so they came to the Parliament (like modern 
butchers) with long staves, from whence the ^Parliament got 
the name of “ the Parliament of Bats.” And wfien the bftt* 
were prohibited, the* members had recourse to stones* and 
leaden plummets.— Gurdon f s “ History of Parliament." 

• The Diabolical* Parliament. —In the 38th year of 
Henry Vjb (1460), a Parliament was summoned to meet 
the 2c& November, at Coventry. It juas there enacted 
that^all such knights of aijy comity as were returned to the 
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Parliament by virtue of the King’s letters, without any other 
election, should be good, a"nd that no sheriff,' for returning 
them, should incur the paia therefore provided in th*e,Act of 
the 2yd *of Henry VI. And as to the l/pper House, the 
lorcfs of the house of York, then allies and friends, were in 
a great measure bSglected. The, Queen and her party 
carried all before them in this Parliament, which, .frond' its 
works, was called •Parliamentt/m diaVblicum. — Ibid. , 

The Long Parliament. —The Long Parliarfient, dr 
the fifth of Charles' I., assembled November 3, 1640—“a 
Parliament which many, before that time, thought wbuld 
never have had a beginning, and afterwards *ihat it would 
never have had an end." It was, however, abruptly and 
violently dispersed by Cromwell, April 19th, 1653. He came 
with a body of soldiers (says the “ Parliamentary History’’), 
and entering the House in a furious manner, bid the 
Speaker leave his chair; toltl the House that they had 
sat long enough, unless they had done more good; that 
some of them were wjioremasters (locking then to Henry 
Martyn and Sir Peter Wentworth), that others of them were 
drunkards, and some corrupt and unjust men, and scan¬ 
dalous to <(the profession of the Gospel; and that it was not 
fit they Should sit as a Parliament any longer, and desired 
them* to go away. The Speaker not stirring from his seat, 
Colonel Harrison, who sat near the chair, *ose up and took 
him by the arm, to remove him from his seat, which, when 
the Speaker saw, he left his chair. Cromwell bill one of the 
soldiers take away that fool’s bauble, the mace, and stayed 
•hi^n^elf # to see all the members out of the house, himself 
the fhst, and then caused the hpuse to'be locked up. The 
*ext day there was a paper by somebody posted upon the 
Parliament House door, thus : “ This House is to be Lett, 
now Unfurnished.” After various vicissitudes ^ bill was 
read a third timtf^or “Dissolving the ParlianienCbegun sr ^ 
holden at Westminster 3rd of November, 1640, and* that 



fhe day ot dissolution shall be from this day, March 16th, 
i£59.” ,Mactmlay describes it*as “that renowned Parlia¬ 
ment which, in spite of many errors afid disaster.^ is justly 
gntitle*d to the ftverence and gratitude of all who, in any 
part of the world, enjoy the blessings*of constitfltjpnal 
government.” On the other hand, Corbett, in his “Par¬ 
liamentary History,” observes, “Thus ended the Long 

Parliament, which, with Tnnumerablc alterations and several 

• . $ 
intermissions, had continued the scourge of the nation for 

nearly twenty years.” 

■Pride's Purge. —When the Commons were to meet on 
Dec. 6th, 1648, Hume says, Colonel Pride, formerly a dray¬ 
man, environed the House with two regiments, and, directed 
by Lord Grey of Tlroby, he seized in the passage forty-one 
members of the Presbyterian party, and senl«them to a low 
room, which passed by the appellation of “hell,” whence 
they were afterwards carrier^ to several inns. Above 160 
members more iVere excluded, and none were allowed to 
enter bat the most ‘furious and the most determined of tjie 
Independents; and these exceeded*not the numbe* of fifty 
or sixty. This invasion of the Parliament commonly passed 
under the name of “Colonel Pride’s ‘l’urge,” so much was 
the nation disposed to make merry with the dethroning of 
those members who had‘violently arrogated the t whole 
authority of government, and deprived the King qf his legal 
prerogatives. The remains of the Parliament were/calAd 
the “ Rump.” 

' The Rump. —“The nickname originated,” says Isaac 
D’lsraeli, “in derision on the expulsion of* the majority of 
the Long Parliament by the usurping minority. 

The collector of‘The Rufiip Songs’ tells us, ‘If you asked, 
who named it Rumf,. know 'twas so styled in an honfst 
sheet prayer called the Bloody Rump, written before 
tiie trial our late sovereign; but the word obtained not 
uny'ersal notice till it flew from •the mouth of Major-General 
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Brown, at a public assembly in the days of Richard 
Cromwell.*” 

Baren^'.’s Parliament. —This Parliament, suMpjoned 
by Crqpiwell, met for the first time July 4th, 1653. Hume 
says' “ Among the fanatics @f the House there was an 
active member mufthr noted for his long prayers, sermons, 
and harangues. He was a leather-seller in London,‘his 
name Praise-God *Barebone. This ridiculous name, wlv’ch 
seems to have been chosen by some poet or allegorist 
suit so ridiculous a personage, struck the fancy of the 
t people, and they commonly affixed to the assembly the 
appellation of ! Barebone’s Parliament.’" ‘ 


Parliamentary Hostages. —In the sixth year of King 
John (1205), a Parliament waS. held, at which the children 
of'the barons were required as hostages for-their allegiance. 
, — Oldfield's History. 1 

« An Unwise Counsellor. —Henry III., being straitened 
for mondy, issued a warrant ordering the nobles to meet him 
in London. Accordingly, on the day of St. Hilary, 12371 
a counties^ multitude proceeded to the palace at West¬ 
minster to- hear the King’s pleasure. Having heard with 
consternation the royal demand for a thirtieth of all movable 
property, they were about to retire for the purpose of con 
sultation, when Gilbert Basset; said to Henry, in the 
hearing of all, “My lord King, send some onp of your 
friends to be present at the conference of your barons.” 
Ia leply to ‘nis speech, Richard Percy said, “ What is it, 
"friend;Gilbert, that you said ? Are we, too, foreigners ; and 
tare we not among the number of the King’s friends?" And 
Gilbert felt himself rebuked for his-unpleasant speech.— 
Matthew Paris. 

Selection of.. Partial Parliaments. — fit ancient, 
times it was ordinary for kings to make a show of sym- 



ltioning Parliaments, whenas properly they were but par¬ 
liamentary meetings of some si^ch lords, clergy, and others 
as the J*Ping saw most convenient tfc drive on, his own 
resigns; and therefore we find that Henry 111., about the 
latter part of his reign, when his government drew tBwards 
the dregs, he having in the kingdom two hundred 3nd fifty 
baeenies, he summoned unto one of these parliamentary 
meetings but five-and-J;i?enty barons and one hundred and 
fifty of* his clergy.— Nathaniel Bacon's Discourse on the 
Government of England. ” 

•Neglect of the King’s Summons to Parliament.— 
Edward III., being troubled with a quarrel between the two 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, concerning superiority 
in bearing the cft>ss, and the important affairs of Scotland 
so urging, summoned a Parliament at York, wljich was fain to 
be delayed and adjourned for.'.vant of appearance, and more 
effectual summops issued forth; but at the day of adjourn¬ 
ment none of the'clergy of the province of Canterbury would 
be there; and upon this occasion the Parliament was not 
only interrupted in their proceedings, but an ill lyecedent 
was made for men to lie bold with the King’s summons in 
such cases as liked not them ; and thereupon a statute was 
made to enforce obedience upon citizens and burgesses, and 
such ecclesiastics as held *per haroniam. * * * Nor did 
Edward III. ever after hold the presence of dm prelates at 
so high repute at such meetings; and therefore sunnno«ed 
them, or so many of them as he thought meet for the occa¬ 
sion—sometimes more, sometimes fewer; and at a Parlia¬ 
ment in his forty-and-seventh year he shmmqped only^four 
bishops and five abbots. Albeit the clergy still giad* their 
claim of vote, and desired the same to be entered upon 
record.— Ibid. 

Representation an Expensive Luxury. —A corre¬ 
spondent of Notes and Queries (Third Series) writes:— 
“ Whatever estimate the people of the present day may put 
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upon the elective franchise, it would seem that our ancestors* 
held the privilege very lightfy; for although true \yages tp 
be received by memb'ers of Parliament were fixed*, by the 
16th of Edward II. at the low rate of 4s. a flay for a knight, 
' of thp thire, and 2k. for a citizen or burgess, yet we are told 
by Prynne that many boroughs petitioned to be excused from 
sending members to Parliament, on account of the expenw. ; 
and in a note to “ 1 Hack stone ” we feam that from the 33rd 
Edward III., uniformly through the five succeeding reigns,* 
the Sheriff of Lancashire returned that there were no cities 
or boroughs in his county that ought or were used, or coital, 
*on account of their poverty, send any citizens or burgesses 
to Parliament. There were some instances where even a 
less sum than that established by statute whs allowed ; and 
it is on record «that in 1463 Sir John Strange, the member 
for Dunwich, agreed to take *a cade and half a barrel of 
herrings as a composition for his, wages.” 

A MftMiiF.R Suing for his Wages. —Mr. Hall, member 
for f Grantham, having published a book in 1580, which gave 
offence to the House, it as ordered to be expelled, fined, 
and imprisoned. On the 21st of November, 15S6, Mr. 
Markham, then member for Grantham, informed the House, 
on the part* of the inhabitants of that borough, that Mr. 
Arthur ,Hall, at one time their member, had brought a writ 
for his wages (amongst other times) for his,attendance at 
the 4 lafg session of Parliament, holden at Westminster in 
the twenty-seventh year of the Queen, during which time he 
did not serve in the House. A committee appointed by the 
Hou|p desired him'to remit the said wages, which he did 
“ freely and frankly.”— Hatsell's “ Precedents, &>c.” 
t Safety and Quietude for Members. —A Parliament 
was? summoned by Edward III. to m«et at Westminster,' 
March 12th, 1332, reciting in the summons the King’s reasons 
for calling them. .Where—that we may see (sayjj J oshua, 
Barnes) what prudent care was then taken by these augijst 
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assemblies that their debates should not be awed by fear or 
disturbed ,by tftmults—it was first by tfye King’s cfder pro¬ 
claimed That no man, upon pain of forfeiting* all his 
substance, should presume to use or wear any coat t>f njetal, 
or other weapon, offensive or defensive, in London, West¬ 
minster, or the suburbs of the same. And also that during 
the fftne yf this session ijo games or other plays of men, 
womgn, or children, should be used in Westminster, to the 
disturbarfbe of the Parliament.” A Parliament met at York 
in the following year. On the first day oS their sitting com- 
mandlnent was given to the Mayor of York, in presence of 
the King and nil his Parliament, t<1 see the King’s peace 
kept in the said city, and suburbs thereof, and to arrest all 
that offended against it. Also, proclamation to be made 
against weapons and plays, by the steward an*d marschal, 
before the house where the Parliament sat, and by the 
mayor and bailiffs in the c&y.—^Parliamentary History. 

The First Speaker.— On the 4th August, 1377, writs 
were issuc'd for the calling a Parliament to meet fifteen days* 
after Michaelmas. The ^Commons efiose Sir Peter tfe La 
Mare, knight of the shire for Herefordshire, as their Speaker, 
and the first upon record. Sir Peter on this occasion made 
a protestation and said, “ ThaJ what he had to dedare was 
from their whole body ; and therefore required that if he 
should happen speak anything without their ctmsejits^ 
that it ought to be amended before his departure from* the 
said place. .He commended the feats of chivalry heretofore 
practised, for which this nation was so renctfvned ; and said 
that by the decay of the same, the honour of the*fc?lm diW < 
and would daily decrease.”— Ibid. 

A Royal Absentee. —In the tenth yea* of Richard II^ 
(1387) the Commons sffnt a message to the King, in which 
they stated that if the King shall wilfully estrange himself 
fro® his Parfcament, and be absept from thtm for the space 
of for^ days, it shall be lawful for all and every of them, 
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without any damage from the King, to go home and return 
into theii r own countries. * “ And now you,”' continue ^he 
remonstrdnts, “for a longer time have absented •yourself, 
and hflve«refused ( to come among them.”— 'bldficld's History. 

?Vn' Earl’s Apology. —In a Parliament of Richard II., 
held at Westminster, 1394, the Earl of Arundel exhibited a 
complaint against the Duke of ^Lancaster, consisting of 
four distinct changes. To the accusation the King hiipself 
answered and affirmed that what the Duke of Lancaster 
had done was all rcght and good. And his Majesty, with 
the assent of the Lords, awarded that the said earl should 
ask the duke’s pardon, tn full Parliament, ami in the very 
words following, which he spoke accordingly:—“Sir, 
Sith that it seemeth to the King and other lords, and eke 
that each here hath been so mickle grieved and displeased 
by my words; it forethinkefn, and I beseech you of your 
grace and lordship to quit me your man-tallant.”— Parlia¬ 
mentary History. 

r Eating Humble Pie. —In 1397 the House'of Com¬ 
mons required of the* King (Riclvard II.), amongst other 
demands, an avoidance of the extravagant expenses of the 
King’s household, and that bishops and ladies, who had no 
particular business there, should be forbidden to frequent 
the Court. The King, hearing of this, was highly incensed 
j.nd,chatged the Speaker, Sir John Bussy, upon his allegiance 
to inform him who it was that had brought the matter into 
Parliament. The Commons, on being told the ,King’s mind 
in a conference with the Lords, made a most submissive and 
efqn abject apology for their presumption; gave up the 
name of the person who had brought- it into their House— 
pne Thomas Hxxey, clerk; and furthermore, proceeded to 
try poor Thomas Haxey, clerk, and "condemned him to die 
the death of a traitor. The King then informed the Com¬ 
mons that he, • out of hip royal benignity a*nd gracious 
seigniory, freely excused ‘them. The scape-goat alsq came 
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in for a share in the royal clemency, his life being spared 
onethe petition of the Archbislfop of Canterbury* and the 
other lysates.— l^nt. 

• A Pious Subsidy. —Henry IV. callgd a Parliament 
which met October 6th, 1404?. “ The Chancellor,” Ays 

Lord Campbell, in his “Lives of the Chancellors,” “in a 
speech f«om the text 1 Hex vocavit seniorcs terra J having 
pressed most urgently f( 5 r supplies, the Commons came in a 
l>8dy, and, the King being on the throne, proposed that 
without burthening his people he might sapply his occasions 
by seizing on the revenues of the clergy. Archbishop 
Arundel replied that the stripping the clergy of their estates 
would put a stop ^to their prayers night and day for the 
welfare of the State. The Speaker of the Commons, 
standing at the bar, smiled and said openly that he thought 
the prayers of the Church a very slender supply.” 

Royai. Rewards to the Speaker.— Of the parlia¬ 
ment which assembled at Westminster, March 1st, 1406, 
Sir John 'libetot was chosen Speaker. Sir John excused* 
himself on account of his youth and other causes; never¬ 
theless, the King confirmed his election. This youthful 
Speaker appears to have discharged his functions to the 
satisfaction of the Court at least; for at the closS of the 
Parliament the King, to show his generosity and gratitude to 
Sir John, grantecko him, in fee, all the lands and fierecjita, 
ments of Richard ap Griffith ap Voethus, in the counties of 
Carmarthen «and Cardigan, and elsewhere in the princijlhlity 
of South Wales, forfeited to the King by his. being an ad¬ 
herent to Owen Glendower, rebel and traitor; and also^lfi 
office of keeper of th<* forests of Weybridge and Sapley, ir 
the county of Huntingdon, without any Tee or out pay' 
meiits; and further, the goods and chattels of Petei 
Priswick, carpenter, a felon, amounting to ^150. He was 
afterwards made Earl of Worcester .—Parliafricntary History. 

Petition against a Judge. —In 1434(13 Henry VI.) 
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a petition was presented to the Commons of England 
against Srr William Paston,‘knight, a judge cfi the. Court,, of 
Common' PJeas, by William Bailing. The fact *that the 
Comtjionf were appealed to on such a matter, at this earl,v 
era "in our records, is worth, notice. The petition is thus 
given in Sir John “Penn's “ Paston Letters” :—“ Please it to 
the right sage and wise Commons this present Parliament, 
that where(ar) e\$gry justice of the “King is sworn thr\t he 
should not take no fees or rewards for to be of counsel with 
no man, but only ..with our sovereign lord the King, and 
thereto they be sworn. Please it to {the) Commons of the 
present Parliament that William Paston, one of the justices 
of our sovereign lord (the) King, taketli divers fees and re¬ 
wards of divers persons within the shires of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and* is withhold with every matter in the said 
counties; that is to say—Of tire town of Yarmouth, is. 
yearly^ of the Abbot of St. Benet’s, 26s. *8d. [several more 
are here instanced]; and of Katherine Shelton, 10 marks 
13s. 4d), against the King, for to be of her counsel for 
to destroy the right ol the King and of his ward—that is 
for to say, Ralph, sop and heir of John Shelton.” In a note 
prefixed to this petition, it is mentioned that Sir William 
Paston was born in 1378, became a judge of the Common 
Pleas in 1430, and from the propriety of his conduct was 
called the “Good Judge.” 

Henry VII Ids Method with the Commons.— The 
Ministers of Henry VIII., says Oldfield, “ movpd in 1536 
that a bill be brqught in to dissolve such monasteries as had 
*nAt,above 'jQ 200 per annum in land. The bill remained so 
long, in the House that the King, who was impatient to 
Jjave it passed, took upon himself to expedite its progress. 
He sent for the members to attend-him in his gallery, when, 
having kept them waiting for a considerable time, he told 
them fiercely th*it if the bill did not pass it,’ would cpst 
many of them their heads.” It is also related that, while 
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'the opposition of the Commons to the imposition lasted, 
H*nry sent fof a Mr. Edward Montague, who had»*consider- 
able injlifence in Jhe House, and said, “ Ho, map ! ’will they 
not suffer my bill to pass ?” and, laying his hand,on ^Mon- 
tague’s head, who was then on,his knees before him, “<Iet 
my bill passed by to-morrow, or else to-morrow this head of 
youTa wilj be off.” The bjll was passed, and Mr. Montague’s 
head was permitted to Remain in its ordinary position. 

• Or ifiNTAL Adulation. —In 1537 an insult was put upon 
the House of Commons, which shows inost strikingly the 
degraded state to which Parliament was reduced in the reign 
of Henry VMI. On the recommendation of the Court, 
Rich, whose bad character was notorious, and who was 
hardly free from any vice except hypocrisy, was elected 
Speaker. He repaid this promotion by comparing the King, 
on the first day of the session,'for prudence to Solomon, for 
strength to Samson, and for* beauty to Absalom; and on 
the last to the sun, that warms, enlightens, and invigorates 
the universe .—CampbelPs “Lives of the Chancellors." 

“ Render unto Caesar," &c. —Speaker Croolce told 
Queen Elizabeth (when he was presented to her in the 
House of Lords, on the occasion of his election to»the chair) 
that England had been defended against the Spanish Armada 
by her mighty arm; to which she answered from the throne, 
“ No; but by the mighty hand of God, Mr. Speaker.”— 
D'Ewes' Journal. 

Bribing Members. —Against the calling a new Parlia¬ 
ment great sums of money were remitted by the Emperor 
(Charles V.) to Gardiner, to soften the leading noljilftyt 
and carry elections for commoners that would comply* with 
the designs of the Court. The Londoners not liking tlje 
intended marriage of" Mary with the Prince of Spain, the 
Parliament, was summoned to meet at Oxford, April 2nd, 
1544. Lord Chancellor Gardijjer havings granted pensions 
to many of the leading members of the House of Commons, 
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thereby softened them. — Gurdon's “ History of Parlia¬ 
ment 

Commencement of the Journals of the (Commons. 
—A Parliament was called to meet at Westminster on tlje 
4thk of November, 1547, in, the first year of the reign of 
Edward VI. Tha“ Parliamentary History” says, “We are 
now come to a period from which jhe Journals of the House 
of Commons ar<j_ extant. The firs* volume, which begins 
with the reign, contains little more than a diurnal •succinct 
account of proceed,',ngs in reading bills, &c. * * * The 

Journals of the Lords are more explicit in the reign before 
us than those of the Commons.” 

Secession of Members from the Commons. —In the 
Parliament which assembled nth Novenlber, 1554, the first 
of Philip anti Mary, the legislative enactments of the three 
previous reigns against Roman Catholicism were repealed. 
“A circumstance occurred of at very extraordinary nature in 
this Parliament” (says the “ Parliamentary History ”), “and 
Pie like of which we have hot before met with in the 
course* of this history. This wag; a voluntary secession 
of some members of the Commons, who actually left 
the Houjie when they saw the majority inclined to 
sacrifice * everything to the ministry. Lord Coke, who, 
in order to do honour to their memories, has preserved 
their names in his ‘ Institutes,’ states thgt the Court re¬ 
sented this separation of the members, and ordered the 
Queen’s Attorney-General to indict them in ttys Court of 
Queen’s Bench. r Six of them were so timorous as to submit 
4 o*‘the merfcy of the Court, and paid their fines. All the 
rest,, aidongst whom was that famous lawyer Plowden, tra¬ 
versed ; but judgment against them was prevented by the 
Queen’s death.” • * 

The Commons and the Suppressed Monasteries.— 
In 1557 it was stated that Queen Mary intended to rebuild 
thfi monasteries and restore the lands which had ,been 
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alfenated. The knowledge of this intention created such 
waijnth of debate in the Commons that several’ of the 
members* laid tjieir hands on their sworcjs, • saying, 
“J'hey knew how to defend their own properties” This 
put a stop to the intentions of the Court.— Oldfickl’s 
History. 

'**hk “ Meddlesome ” # Comaions. —A Parliament met in 
Apri^ 1571, when the Lord Keeper Bacon,pn answer to the 
Speaker’S customary request for freedom of speech in the 
Commons, said that Queen Elizabeth, “ having experience of 
late fif some disorder and certain offences, which, though 
they were not ‘punished, yet were they offences still, and so 
must be accounted, they would, therefore, do well to meddle 
with no matter of State but such as should be propounded 
unto them, and to occupy themselves in otherlnatters con¬ 
cerning the commonwealth.” A member having rather pre¬ 
maturely suggeste<Hhe offer of.a subsidy, several complaints 
were made of irregular and oppressive practices, and Mr. 
Bell said* that licences granted by the Crown and olhe:» 
abuses galled the people, intimating’ also that the sftbsidy 
should be accompanied by a redress of grievances. This 
occasion of introducing the subject, though strietjy consti¬ 
tutional, was likely to cause displeasure. The Speaker in¬ 
formed them, a few days after, of a message from the Queen 
to spend little ti#re in motions, and make no long speeches. 
And Bell, it appears, having been sent for by the Cowncif, 
came into the House “ with such an amazed countenance, 
that it daunted all the rest,” who for mairy days durst not 
enter on any matter of importance. It became tRe comjrsn, 
whisper that no one* must speak against licences, test, the 
Queen and Council should be angry. And at the close qf 
the session the Lord‘Keeper severely reprimanded those 
“ audacious, arrogant, and presumptuous members ” who 
had called her Majesty’s grants qnd prerogatives in question, 
medtjjing with matters neither pertaining to them nor within 
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the capacity of their understanding.— Jlallam's “ Constitu¬ 
tional History." 

•EnRaqing Queen Elizabeth. — P^ter Wefitworth, a 
megibef whose courageous and independent spirit Ijad 
already drawn upon him repeated manifestations of royal 
displeasure, presented to the Lord Kee|p|S petition, pray¬ 
ing that the Upper House wop Id join &kh fhe Lower 
in a supplication to the Queen for fixing the succession. 
Elizabeth, enraged at the bare mention of a £ul>ject'so 
offensive to her, .instantly committed to the Fleet Prison 
Wentworth, Sir Thomas Bromley, who had seconded him, 
and two other members to whom lie had imparted the busi¬ 
ness ; and when the House were preparing to petition her 
for their release, some Privy Councillors dissuaded them 
from the step, as one which could only prove injurious to 
these gentlemen, by giving additional offence to her Majesty. 
Soon after, James Morice, member for Colchester, an emi¬ 
nent lawyer, who was attorney of the Court of Wards and 
chancellor of the Duchy, made atmotion for redress of the 
abuses in the Bishops' Court, and .especially of the enormous ‘ 
ones committed under the High Commission. Several mem¬ 
bers supported the motion ; but the Queen, sending in 
wrath fer the Speaker, required him to deliver up the bill to 
her; reminded him of her strict injunctions at the opening 
of the ‘sessions, and testified her extreme indignation and 
surprise at the boldness of the Commons in intermeddling 
with* subjects which she had expressly forbidden them to 
discuss. She informed them that it lay in her power to 
sfipimon Parliaments and to dismiss them, and to sanction 
or to Reject any determination of theirs; that she had at 
,present called them together for the twofold purpose of 
enacting further laws for the maintenance of religious con¬ 
formity, and of providing for the national defence against 
Spain ; and that.the.se ought, therefore, to be the sole objects 
of their deliberations. As for Morice, he was seized by a 
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aergeant-at : arms in the House itself, suspended from his 
office, rendered incapable of practising as a lawyer, and 
committed to prison.— A ikin's “ Me/Aoirs of the, Court of 
Elizabeth." J 

A “ Pope-luce ” Speech. —Wentworth', the most fljptin- 
guished asseralPof civil liberty in Elizabeth’s reign, related 
inihe House' a^onversation he had held with Archbishop 
Parker. * “ I was,” he gays, “ among others, the last Parlia¬ 
ment (1*574), sent for unto the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the Articles of Religion that then passed this House. He 
asked us ‘ Why we did put out of the book the articles for 
the homilies, consecration of bishops, and such like?’ 

‘ Surely, sir,’ said I, ‘ because we were so occupied in other 
matters that we 4 iad no time to examine them how they 
agreed with the Word of God.’ ‘ What! ’ said he ; ‘ surely 
you mistake the matter ; you will refer yourselves wholly to 
us therein?’ ‘No; by the/aith I bear to God,’ said I, 

‘ we will pass nothing before we know what it is ; for that 
were but to make you popes. Make you popes who list,’ said 
I ; ‘for we will make you none.’ 'And sure, Mr. Speaker, 
the speech seemed to me to be a Pope-like speech ; and I 
fear lest our bishops do attribute this of the Pope’s canons 
unto themselves— Papa non potest err arc." — Haltanis '•'■Con¬ 
stitutional History." 

Elizabeth and the Bishops. —Elizabeth, in her speech 
to Parliament on closing the session of 1584, when, many 
complaints against the rulers of the Church had rung in 
her ears, told the bishops that if they did not amend what 
was wrong, she meant to depose them.— Ibid. • , t 

A Member of ^Parliament Pilloried. —In Grafton’s 
Abridgment of the “Chronicles of England,” 1571, there 
is the following account of a member who fell into grAt 
disgrace in the Parliament which sat in 1570 :—“ An undis¬ 
crete Burgeoys of the Parliament.—And jt fortuned that in 
the said Parliament one very* indiscrete and unmete man 

c 
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was returned a Burgeoys ior the borough of Westbury, in 
Wiltshire,*jyho being instructed by such as delighted to abuse 
his simpliQtie to evil* purposes, as he himsclfe in jhe Par¬ 
liament Hous (beyng sober) openly declartd, or els toyed 
by tj&esse of drink, or both, did spreade abroade lewde ancf 
sedicious rumours t against the Qucenes Majesties person. 
And being thereof detected to the Parliament House, and 
the offence by hym confessed, and'ljis defectes and insuffi¬ 
ciency well considered, hee was from the House corpmiftecj, 
to ward. And for that there was confessed corruption in 
receaving of money for his election, and also a band tgken 
of him by certein of the town of Westbury, to save them 
harmless of the said corrupt retorne (as hee confessed), the 
Towne was amerced by the Parliament House at twentic 
pounds. And it was ordered that hee should have his said 
bande redelyvered. And afterward the sayd person, for the 
spreading of his sedicious rumour, he was, by order of the 
Quench Majesties most honorable Council, sett on the 
pillory in Chepesyde in London .”—Notes and Queries. 

“ Hemming ” a Member Down. —Serjeant Heale, ad¬ 
dressing the House in 1601, said,'“The Queen hath as 
much right to all oui* lands and goods as to the revenue of 
her Crown at which all the House hemmed, and laughed, 
and talked. “ Well,” quoth 'Serjeant Heale, “ all your 
hemming^ shall not put me out of countenance.” So Mr. 
Speaker stood up and said, “ It is a great disorder that this 
should be used, for it is the ancient use of every man to be 
silent when any one speaketh ; and he that is' speaking 
should be suffered* to deliver his mind without interruption.” 
So the Serjeant proceeded, and when he had spoken a little 
while* the House # hemmed again, and so he sat down.— 
Parliamentary History. 

Parliamentary Despatch. —Mr. Popham, when he 
was Speaker, and the Lower House had sat long and done 
in effect nothing, homing oife day to Queen Elizabeth, she 
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said to him, *Now, Mr. Speaker, what has passed in the 
Lower House ?” He answered, ‘ilf it please your Majesty, 
seven weete.”— Lord Bacon’s “Apothegm}.” 

Insisting thi? Commons. —In the report ot a com¬ 
mittee, 20th June, 1604, the following subjett of complaint 
to the King was made among others: “.The Gentleman 
Ushe«’s fault in depriving^ by his unaccustomed neglect, a 
great jiart of our House fsom hearing your Majesty’s Speech 
th% first day of Parliament. * * * The Veoman of the 
Guard’s words were very opprobrious ; anc^ howsoever they 
might *have been not unfitly applied to the peasants of 
France, or boores of Germany, yet could they not be other 
than very reproachful and injurious to the great dignities 
and honour of the Commons of the realm.” The following 
minute of the circumstance occurs in the Journals of the 
House :—“ iIrian Tash, the Yeoman of the Guard keeping 
one of the doors pf the Uppgr House, repulsed several 
members of the Lowbr House, and shut the door upon them, 
with these* uncivil and contemptible terms, ‘ Goodmen 
•burgesses, you come not here.’ ”—Hats fit's “Precedents , Src. ” 

The Gunpowder Plot. —In the Journals of the Com¬ 
mons, November 5th, 1605, occurs this entry:—“TJiis last 
night the Upper House of Parliament was searched,by Sir 
Thomas Knevett, and one Johnston, servant to Mr. Thomas 
I’ercyl, was there apprehended, who had placed thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowcler in the vault under the House, witlf a 
purpose to blow up the King and the whole company wb^n 
they should tfiere assemble. Afterwards divers other gentle¬ 
men were discovered to be of the plot.” The King, ad-» 
dressing the Parliament on that occasion, said: ‘'*T)ys 
may well be called a roaring, nay, a thundering sin of fire 
and .brimstone, from the ^vhich God hath so miraculously 
delivered us all.”— Parliamentary History. 

Disputing Royal Interference. —A double returi. 
having been made in an election‘for the county of Bucks- 
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in the third year of the reign of King James I. (1606), the 
House ‘decided that Sir Francis Goodwin was d^ly elected, 
and nuMified the return of Sir John Fortescuc. *I’he King 
interposing desired the Lords to demand 3 conference vjfh 
the; Commons on the subject. This the Commons refused; 
and also declined to comply with a positive command that 
they should confer with one of the judges. The matter* was 
adjusted by Sir Francis yielding ap his right.— Oldfield's 
History. *' 

An Episcopal Disclaimer. —In 1614 Dr. Richard 
Neile, Bishop of Lincoln, uttered some words whiclf gave 
offence to the Commons, and they complained of them in 
a message to the Lords, to which they received an answer 
that the bishop “ had made solemn prbtestation, upon his 
salvation, that he had not spoke anything with any evil in¬ 
tention to that House, which he doth with all his heart 
duly respect and highly esteem; expressing, with many 
tears,'his sorrow that his words were so misconceived, and 
■strained further than he ever meant; which submissive and 
ingeiftious behaving of himself had satisfied the Lords, and • 
their lordships assure the Commons that if they had con¬ 
ceived the lord bishop’s words to have been spoken, or 
meant, fo cast any aspersion of sedition or undutifulness 
upon that House, their lordships would forthwith have pro¬ 
ceeded, to the censuring and punishing, thereof with all 
'severity .”—Sir T. Erskine May's “ Law, &>c., of Parliament." 

»The “Kings” of the Lower House.— James, not¬ 
withstanding his arbitrary notions of the kingly power and 
bright dit'ine,” appears to have been duly infpressed with 
thg pcfvver of the House of Commons. Mr. Forster, in his 
“Arrest,” relates that Sir Robert Cotton was one of the 
twelve members who carried their famous declaration 
(against monopolies, in 1620) to King James at New¬ 
market, when thp quick-witted, shrewd old monarch called 
out, “ Chairs! chairs! here be twal kynges comin !”, The 
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following instance of the Kin^s impression is |fiven l», 
L’BstrangJ:—The King mounted his horse one tyne, who 
formerly used to tie very sober and quiet, but then began 
tA bound and prance. “The de’il i' my mill, sirAh,"*^iys 
he, “ an you be not quiet l’se Send you to the five hundred 
kings in the House of Commons ; they’ll quickly tame you.” 

pRKKfioM ok Dkiiatk* —In the session of the eighteenth 
o£ Ivingjames 1 . (1621), Sir Kdwin Sandy?, having spoken 
with great earnestness and freedom on various matters of 
momgnt, incurred the displeasure of the King anil his 
ministers. The House, by its vote, cleared him from having 
given any just cause of offence ; but as soon as the adjourn¬ 
ment took place, jhe was committed by a warrant of the 
Privy Council, for a misdemeanour. After a confinement of 
nearly six months, he was liberated by a warrant from the 
King, a few days before the Parliament again met. This 
affair gave rise to* violent dehates inside the HousS, and 
caused mpeh commotion without.— Oldfield's History. 

Opening of Parliament bv James I. in 1621.—In 
the King’s short progress from Whitehall to Westminster, 
these passages following were accounted somewhat remark¬ 
able. First, that he spake often and lovingly to the people, 
standing thick and threefold* on all sides to behold him, 

“ God Mess'ye 1 God bless ye 1 " contrary to his former hasty 
and passionate efistom, which often, in his sudden distemper? 

would bid a p- or a plague on such as flocked to see 

him. Secondly, that though the windows w'ere filled with 
many great ladies as he rode along, yet that h* spake 
none of them but to the Marquis of Buckingham's Another 
and wife, who was the sole daughter and heiress of the fearl 
of Rutland. Thirdly, ^hat he spake particularly and boweti* 
to the Count of Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassador. And, 
fourthly, that looking up to one window as he passed, full of 
gentlewomen or ladies, all in yellow lianas, he cried out 
aloud?“A p-take ye! are ye there?” at which, being 
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much ashamed, they all withdrew themselves suddenly from 
the window.— D'Etoes' Autobiography. 

The King Erasing a Declaration of Privilege.— 
In^fiie session of 1621 the Commons began to show evident 
signs of that discontent which afterwards broke out into such 
serious controversies with the Crown. Sir Richard pros- 
venor said, “ We have hitherto Isung nothing blit placebo , 
and danced to fire King’s heart; but it hath now pjeasfd Jiis 
Majesty to change this tune, and to make us sing nothing but 
lachrymce , and sing loath to depart.” * * * At length 
the misunderstanding between James and the Commons 
attained such a height that the King, with his own hand, 
erased from the Journals of the Comnjons the celebrated 
protestation, or declaration of their liberties and privileges, 
which they had passed in apticipation of a dissolution ; and, 
on the 6th January, 1621, published a proclamation declaring 
the Parliament dissolved, ancl animadverting with severity on 
those ill-tempered spirits who had compelled hijn thus to 
exergse his prerogative. But James was not contented with, 
the bare expression of his displeasure; several leading mem¬ 
bers of the country party, amongst whom was Sir Edward 
Coke, were committed to the Tower.— Roscoe’s “Eminent 
British 'Lawyers!' 

A Prophecy. — Upon the occasion of impeaching 
.Bristol and the Plarl of Middlesex, James P, says Clarendon, 
told his son that “he would live to have his bellyful of 
Parliament impeachments.” ’ 

4 Boys ,in th*e House of Commons. —Sir Robert Naun- 
tofi, iq his “Fragmenta Regalia,” writing of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth's reign, sa^s: “I find not that*the House was at any 
‘time weakened and pestered with the admission of too many 
young heads, as it hath been of later times; which remem¬ 
bers me of Recorder Martin’s speech, about the tenth of our « 
late sovereign Iflrd, King *J ames, when there were accounts 
taken of forty gentlemen not above twenty, and sortie not 
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exceeding sixteen ; which moved him to say, 4 That f it was the 
aifcient Aistome for old men to make Ipwes for ydung ones, 
but that then ha saw the case altered, and that tliere were 
children elected into the great Councell ,of the kingiome, 
which came to invade and invert nature, and to enact ldwes 
to govern their fathers.’ ” Hatsell, in liis “ Precedents,” 
remarks* that the poet Waller, among others, sat in Parlia¬ 
ment (1622) before he* was seventeen years of age. Not¬ 
withstanding the opinion of Sir Edward Coke as to the 
law % it is certain that the practice w&s different. The 
question was, however, finally settled by the 7th and 8th 
of William III., c. 25, which makes void the election of 
any person who is not twenty-one years of age. 

First Meeting of Charles I. and the Parliament. 
—It cannot be alleged against Charles I. that he pre¬ 
ceded the Parliament in the war of words. He courted 
their affections ; told even in his manner of reception .amidst 
the dignity of the regal office, studiously showed his exterior 
respect by the marked solemnity of their first meeting. AS 
yet uncrowned, on the day on which he first addressed the 
Lords and Commons he wore his crown, and vailed it at the 
opening and on the close of his speech—a circumstance to 
which the Parliament had pot been accustomed. * Another 
ceremony gave still greater solemnity to the meeting; the 
King would not enter into business till they had United in 
prayer. He commanded the doors to be closed, 'and a 
bishop to perform the office. The suddenness of this Unex¬ 
pected command disconcerted the Catholic lords, of whom 
the less rigid knelt, and the moderate stood : there wa.' cJnC 
startled Papist who'did nothing but crofs himself!— Isaac 
D'Israeli {from MS. letters of the times). « 

A Slight from The Black Rod. —On the 19th of 
March, 1627, the Commons were sent for to attend the 
King in the House of Lords, by a Mr. Crane. It was very 
ill t<ken that Mr. Maxwell, Knight of the Black Rod, had 
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not come himself to bring the message, as had formerly 
been used; insomuch that sundry members of tke Horse 
advised that Mr. Speaker elect should no} stir till* th/^y had 
received the message by Mr. Maxwell himself. But others 
(howsoever they acknowledged this to have been a great 
neglect in Mr. MAxwell, and wrong to the House) advised, 
because his Majesty stayed for them, that they should 'not 
now further insist upon it, but go lip; and so they did.— 
Quoted in Hatsell's “ Precedents, 6 rc.” r ( 

A Dream Related in Parliament.— A startling mes¬ 
sage, on the 12th of April, 1627, was sent by the King for 
the despatcli of business. The House, struck with astonish¬ 
ment, desired to have it repeated. They remained sad and 
silent; no one cared to open the debate. A whimsical, 
crack-brained politician, Sir James Nethersole, suddenly 
started up, entreating leave r to tell his last night’s dream. 
Some Jaughing at him, he observed thijt “ kingdoms had 
been saved by dreams !” Allowed to proceed he said, “ he 
Saw two good pastures; a flock of sheep was in ‘the one, 
and a bellwether alone in the other; a great ditch wa s 
between them, and a narrow bridge over the ditch.” He 
was intertupted by the Speaker, who told him that it stood 
not with 'die gravity of the Hcypse to listen to dreams ; but 
the House was inclined to hear him out. “ The sheep 
\yould sometimes go over to the bellwether, or the bell¬ 
wether to the sheep. Once both met on the narrow bridge, 
and fne question was who should go back, since both could 
not go on ^without danger. One sheep gave counsel that 
the fcheep on the bridge should lie on their bellies, and let 
the bellwether gojover their backs.” The application of this 
iilemma he left to the House. * * Elliot, Wentworth, 
and Coke protested against the interpretation of dreams in 
;he House.— Isaac Disraeli (, from a manuscript letter). 

_ A “Spectac£b of WoeT —On the 7th of June, 1627, a 
sudden message from the King absolutely forbade the Com- 
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mons to asperse any of his Majesty’s ministers, otherwise his 
Majesty would instantly dissolve then}. This foil like a 
thunderbolt; it stuck terror and alarm, and at thq,instant the 
House was changed into a scene of tragical mejancjjoly. 
All the opposite passions of human nature—all the national 
evils which were one day to burst on the» country, seemed, 
on a sudden, concentrated in this single spot. Some were 
seen*weeping, some weft expostulating, an$ some, in awful 
prophecy, were contemplating the future ruin of the 
kingdom ; while others, of more ardent daring, were re¬ 
proaching the timid, quieting the terrified, and infusing 
resolution into the despairing. Many attempted to speak, 
but were so strongly affected that their very utterance failed 
them. The venerable Coke, overcome by his feelings when 
he rose to speak, found his learned eloquence*falter on his 
tongue; he sat down, and tears w T ere seen on his aged 
cheeks. The nahie of the public enemy of the kingdom 
(the Duke of Buckingham) was repeated, till the Speaker, 
with tears covering his face, declared he could no longer 
witness such a spectacle of woe in the Commons of 
England, and requested leave of absence for half an hour. 
The Speaker hastened to the King, to inform him of the 
state of the House. They were preparing a vote against the 
duke, for being an arch-traitor and arch-enemy to King 
and kingdom, and were busied on their “Remonstrance," 
when the Speaker, on his return, delivered his Majesty’s 
message, that they should adjourn till the next day. “This 
was an awful interv al of time; many trembled for the issue 
of the next morning: one letter-writer calls it that Wsfcb 
and doleful Thursday!” and another, v|riting beforn the 
House met, observes, “ What we shall expect this morning, 
Cod of heaven knowswe shall meet timely.”— D'Israeli's 
“ Curiosities of Literature." 

Coercion of Mr. Speaker. — In *16 28, during the 
Parliament rendered famous by the Petition of Rights, 
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Denzil Hollis was one of the most ardent opponents of the 
Court, the Duke qf Buckingham, and all the 'bppreSkive 
measures under which the country groaited. On fthe 2nd 
of March, 1629,, the Speaker of the Commons, in obedience 
to 'the orders of the King, was about to declare the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Houie and to leave his chair, when Mr. Hollis 
made him resume his seat, and icept him there *-by force, 
saying, “ God’s ivounds, Mr. Speaker, you shall sit ( still till 
it please the House to rise!”— Guizot's “Biographic Studies 
of the English Revolution r 

Refusing to Put the Question. — Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, in his “Autobiography,” relates that the House 
met on the 3rd of March, 1629, and on “Sir John Finch, 
their Speaker, being the Queen’s solicitor, refusing to do 
his office or to read some particular writings the House 
enjoined him, many members thereof fell to reproving him, 
others,.to excuse him; and the tumult and discontent of the 
whole House was so great, as the more grave and judicious 
thereof began infinitely to fear lest at the last swords should 
have been drawn, and that forenoon ended in blood.” 
Selden thus addressed the Speaker on this occasion:— 
“ Dare nut you, Mr. Speaker, put the question when we 
command you? If you will not put it, we must sit still; 
thus we shall never be able to do anything: they that come 
after yovt may say they have the King’s command not to 
do it." We sit here by command of the King under the 
Greal Seal, and you are by his Majesty sitting ih his royal 
chair, before both Houses appointed our Speaker, and now 
ydueefuse to perform your office.” 

Compulsory ^Detention of Messers. —A motion of 
Sym’s, on the subject of grievances, was under discussion 
in the Commons, November 6th, 1640, when, the time of 
rising being come, and other members appearing ready to 
continue the debate, an order was suddenly made that the 
door be shut and none suffered to go out. The Lords Svere 
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also advertised, that that House, too, might be kept from 
rising.— Carry's “ Parliaments of Englqnd.” 

The* CommcVs Ordering a Speech to ry; Burnt.— 
•Lord Digby having printed his speech on Lord .Strajford’s 
Bill of Attainder, a committee of the Commons appointed 
to inquire into the matter made their report on the 13th 
June, 1641. The Ho«se thereupon resolved: “That no 
mdnber of this Houst? shall give a copy, gr publish in print 
anything that he shall speak here, without leave of the 
Hopse; and declare that Lord Digby’s speech was untrue, 
and scandalous to the proceedings of this House; and order 
it to be burnt.”— Haiselts “ Precedents , £rc.” 

A Convenient Elevation. — My Lord Digby having 
spoken something in the House of Commons for which they 
would have questioned him, was presently called to the 
Upper House. He did by tbe Parliament as an ape when 
he hath done s«ine waggery: his master spies hjm, and 
he looks for his whip ; but before he can come at him, whip, 
says he, to the top of the house.— Seldcn's “ I'able Talk." * 

A Member Exalting Himself. —The Great Remon¬ 
strance lay engrossed on the table of the House on Monday, 
the 22nd of November, 1641, waiting the final vote. Mr. 
John Digby, member for Milborn Port, came into the House, 
and getting upon the ladder that stands at the door of the 
House, by which the members thereof usually go Up to those 
seats which are over the same door under the gallery, he sat 
still upon'the same ladder. Whereupon Mr. Speaker Iienthal 
called out to him, and desired him to Jake his place, and 
not to sit upon the said ladder, as if he were going* t6 be 
hanged; “ at whiclf,” says the narrator, “Jhiany of tTie House 
laughed.”— Forster's “Grand Remonstrance." 

The Grand Remonstrance. —Hardly had announce¬ 
ment been made of the division which carried the Grand Re¬ 
monstrance by a majority of eleven votes’ (November 22nd, 
16^1), when one more strenuous effort was made to have it 
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addressed to the King. * * Several members opposed 
the printing of the declaration, and desired r to enter their 
protest, * Afyout one of the clock of the morning' ensuing, 
Mr. Qeorge Palmer, a lawyer of the Middle Temple, stood 
up. • He should not be satisfied, he said, for himself or those 
around him, unless a day were at once appointed for dis¬ 
cussion of whether the right to protest did not exist in fhat 
House; and, meanwhile, he would move that the Gierk 
should now enter the names of all those whose claim to 
protest would then have to be determined. . At these words 
the excitement broke out afresh ; loud cries of “ All! All!” 
burst from every side where any of Hyde’s phrty sat; and 
Palmer, carried beyond his first intention by the passion of 
the moment, cried out, unexpectedly, that'ne did for himself 
then and thei*e protest, for himself and all the rest—“of his 
mind,” he afterwards declared that he meant to have added, 
but for the storm which suddenly arose.,' The word All! 
had fallen like a lighted match upon gunpowder. It was 
token up anil passed from mouth to mouth with an exaspera¬ 
tion bdrdering on frenzy; and to those who in after years 
recalled the scene, under that sudden glare of excitement, 
after a sitting of fifteen hours—the worn-out, weary assem¬ 
blage ; the ill-lighted, dreary chamber; the hour sounding 
one after midnight; confused, loud cries breaking forth un¬ 
expectedly, and startling gestures of violence accompanying 
th'em^—it presented itself to the memory as a very Valley of 
the Shadow of Death. “ All! all!” says l J’Ewes,*-was cried 
from side to side j and some waved their hats over their 
head*, and others took their swords in their scabbards out 
of thoir flelts, and ^ekl them by the pommels in their hands, 
•siting the lower part on the ground; so, if God had not 
prevented it, there was very great danger that mischief might 
have been done. All those who cried “ All! all! ” and did 
the other particulars, were ,of the number of those that 
were against the Remonstrance. And amongst them *ivas 
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the promising young gentleman of' the Kind’s house, Mr. 
Philip Warwick, the member for Radnor, who J>ethought 
himself of that bijef Scriptural comparison from thij wars of 
Saul and David (2 Samuel ii. 12—16), his application of 
which comprised all that, until now, Was knoVn us 
of this extraordinary scene. ’He thought of what Abner 
said to Joab, and Joab to Abner, when they met on either 
side; of tlie Pool of Giljeon ; and how, having arisen at the 
kidding* of their leaders, to make trial 3 f prowess, their 
young men caught every one his fellow by the head, and 
thruSt his sword in his fellow’s side, and so fell down 
together; a result which might have followed, had not the 
sagacity and great calmness of Mr. Hampden, by a short 
speech, prevented it.— Ibid. 

“Puix the Rogues out by the Ears ! *-Mr. Forster, 

in his “ Arrest of the Five Members,” relates the following 
scene in the Queen’s apartments, on the morning of the 4U1 
January, 1642, as given in Coke's Manuscript, preserved by 
Archetel Grey :—“ A long and very passionate debate ha<| 
passed in the royal chamber on tlx* night of the fruitless 
attempt of the Attorney-General, the Queen taking promi¬ 
nent part therein ; and it had ended, according to this 
account, in the settled resolve that Charles would himself 
demand the members next morning. But his heart failed 
him when thc # morning came. He w r ent to the, Queen's 
apartments early, and finding Lady Carlisle with hey,* took 
her Majesty into her closet, and there having put to Ijer all 
the hazards of the attempt, and all its possible consequences. 


declared that he must abandon it. Whefeat the Quecyn^no 
longer able to contain her passion, vjplently barst^ out, 
“ Allez, pollron ! Go, pull these rogues out by the ears, at* 
vt me rci'oyez jamais /” Without replying, the King left ttie 


room. The anecdote, says Mr. Forster, is certainly not in any 


respect reliable, if accepted strictly in this form ; but it seems 
to J^vour the supposition of some admixture of truth in it. 
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A GallanV Contribution. —Mr. Henry Villegrew, of 
Cornwall, ^ member for West. Looe, a staunch Royalist, on 
being invited, with the other members, to offer a pontriCu- 
tion toward^ the formation of an army fo/ the Parliament, 
• stood* up &nd answered he would provide a good horse, and 
a good sword, and a good buff coat, and then he would find 
a good cause. “ Which for that time,” says Clarendon, 
“ only raised laughter, though they k'pew well what fcause he 
thought good, wlltch he had never dissembled." 

Imprudence. —Selden says: “The King calling his 
friends from the Parliament, because he had use of them at 
Oxford, is as if a man should have use of a little piece of 
wood, and he runs down into the cellar and takes the 
spigott : in the meantime all the beer runs .about the house. 
When his frierds are absent the King will be lost .”—Table 
Talk. 

Peers Sitting in the House of Commons.—B y the 
Act passed in March, 1648, for abolishifig the House of 
Peers, it was declared, “ That such Lords as have demeaned 
tfiemselves with honouy courage, and fidelity to the Com¬ 
monwealth, and their posterity who Shall continue so, shall 
not be excluded from the public councils of the nation, but 
shall be admitted thereunto, and have their free vote in 
Parliament, if they shall be thereunto elected, as other 
persons of interest, elected and qualified thereunto, ought to 
have.V _ In consequence hereof the Earl of Pembroke took 
his seat in the House of Commons on the i6th of April, 
1649, as knight of the shire for Berks; as did also, in 
the^same year, W. Earl of Salisbury, as a burgess for Lynne, 
and fidr^ard Lord /Howard, of Escrike, as a citizen for Car¬ 
lisle. *These were fhe only Peers that were elected members 
of*the House of Commons .—Parliamentary History. 

Altering the Lord’s Prayer. —There was a most 
bloody-minded “jnaker of washing-balls,” as one John 
Durant is described 1 , appointed a lecturer by the House of 
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Cojnmons (“ Tl?e Rump”), who always left out »f the Lord’s 
Prayer, “As we forgive them that^ trespass against us,” and 
substituted^ “ Lord, since thou hast now drawn out thy sword, 
let it no* be sheathld again till it be glutted in the blood of 
th8 malignants.”— D'Israelis “ Curiosities of literature.” o 
The First Reform in Parliament.— A House of 
Commons was a necessary part of Cromwell's new polity. 
In constituting this body,'the Protector showed a wisdom 
anjJ :f public spirit which were not duly appreciated by his 
contemporaries. The vices of the old representative system, 
though by no means so serious as they afterwards became, 
had already been remarked by far-sighted men. Crom¬ 
well reformed that system on the same principles on 
which Mr. Pitt, a hundred and thirty years later, attempted 
to reform it, and on which it was at length reformed in 
our own times. * * To create a House of Lords 
was a less easy task. It was to no purpose that he 

offered to the chiefs* of illustrious families seats in his-; new 
senate. They conceived that they could not accept a nomi¬ 
nation to an upstart assembly without renouncing their 
birthright and betraying «their order. The Protector was, 
therefore, under the necessity of filling .his Upper House 
with new men who, during the late stirring times, hi& made 
themselves conspicuous. This was the least happy of his 
contrivances, and displeased all parties. The Levellers were 
angry with him fcfr instituting a privileged class. 'Hie multi¬ 
tude, which felt respect and fondness for the great historical 
names of thS land, laughed without restraint at a Houst? of 
Lords in which lucky draymen and shoemakers were seated, 
to which few of the old nobles were invited,ipnd from whffli 
almost all those old noliles who were invited* turned disdain¬ 
fully away. * * The first House of Commons which the > 

people elected by his command questioned his authority, 
and was dissolved without having passed a single Act. His 
second House of Commons, though it reeognised him as 
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Protector, and would glaclly have made him King, obsti¬ 
nately refused to acknowledge his new Lords. He had no 
course, left but t6 dissolve the Parliament. “ God,” he 
exclaimed, at parting, “ be judge between you add me! ” 
-^-Macaulay's “ History of England 

Power of Parliament to Convene itself. —By a 
statute, 16 Car. I. c. i, it was enacted that, if the «King 
neglected to call a Parliament for three years* the^Peers 
might assemble and issue out writs for choosing #ne; and, 
in case of neglect of the Peers, the constituents might meet 
and elect one themselves. But this, if ever put in pfactice, 
would have been liable to several inconveniences; and the 
Act itself was esteemed so highly detrimental and injurious 
to the royal prerogative that it was repealed by statute 
16 Car. Hi. c. i. * * The Convention Parliament, 

which restored King Charles II., met above a month 
before his return: the Lords by their own authority, 
and the Commons in pursuance of writs issued in the 
names of the keepers of the liberty of England by autho¬ 
rity of Parliament, The said Parliament sat till the 29th 
of December, full seven months after the Restoration, 
and enacted many laws, several of which are still in 
force. But this was for the necessity of the King, which 
supersedes all law; for if they had not so met, it was 
morally impossible that the kingdom should have been 
< settled in peace. And the first thing done after the King’s 
retaim was to pass an Act declaring this to be a t good Parlia¬ 
ment, notwithstanding the defect of the King’s writs. * * 

Jt,was at "that time a great doubt among the lawyers whether 
evenwthis healing Act made it a good Parliament, and held 
by very many in the negative, though it seems to have been 
too nice a scruple. And yet, out of abundant caution, it 
was thought necessary to confirm its Acts in the next Parlia¬ 
ment, by statute 13 Car. II. c. 7 and c. 14 .—Blacks tone's 
Commentaries. 
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.“Dissolution” or “Interruption.”-^/^. gM, 1659 
—60. W. Simons told me how fcis uncle Scobell (Qerk to 
the HouseJ)f Commons) was on Saturday last called # to the 
bar, for*entering ii? the Journal of the House, fof the year 
i<?53, these words: “This day his Excellence the LSrd 
G. Cromwell dissolved this HouSe,” which words the Parlia¬ 
ment voted a forgery, and demanded of hinT how they came 
to be entertxl. He said tlftt they were his own handwriting, 
an^ tfiat Jie did it by rights of his office, and«the practice of 
his predecessor; and that the intent of the practice was to 
let posterity know how such and such a Parliament was dis¬ 
solved, whether by command of the King or by their own 
neglect, as the last House of Lords was; and that to this 
end he had said and writ that it was dissolved by his Excel¬ 
lence the Lord G.; and that for the word dissolved, he 
never at the time did hear of any other term ; and desired 
pardon if he would not dare to make a word himself what it 
was six years after’*before they came themselves to call it 
an interruption; that* they were so little satisfied with this 
answer, that they did chuse a committee to report t<^ the 
House whether this crime of Mr. Scobell’s did come within 
the Act of Indemnity or no .—Pepyc Diary. 

Scandalous Scenes. —December i<)/h, 1666. I uf) to the 
Lords’ House to enquire for itiy Lord Bellasses; arfd there 
hear how, at a conference this morning between the two 
Houses about th^ business of the Canary Company, my Lqrd 
Buckingham leaning rudely over my Lord Marquis Dor¬ 
chester, my Lord Dorchester removed his elbow. Duke*of 
Buckingham asked whether he was uneasy; Qorchester 
replied, yes, and that he durst not do this\anywhere # else; 
Buckingham replied, yes he would, and that he was a betfer 
man than himself; Dorchester said that he lyed. With this, 
Buckingham struck off his'hat, and took him by his periwigg 
and pulled it aside, and held him. My Lord Chamberlain 
and others interposed, and upon eoming intt> the House the 
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Lords did order them both to the Tower, whither they 
are to go this afternoon. This day’s work will bring the 
Lieutenant of thfc Tower ^350. * # * S§.r R. r Ford 
did-makfe me understand how the House of Commons is 
£**beait not <0 be understood, it being impossible to 
know beforehand the success almost of any small plain 
thing, there being so many to think and speak to any, busi¬ 
ness, and they of so uncertain‘ minds, and interests, and 
passions. He did tell me, and so did Sir W. Batten, ftow 
Sir Allen Brodericke and Sir Allen Apsly did come drunk the 
other day into file House, and did both speak for half 
an hour, together, and could not be either laughed, or 
pulled, or bid to sit down and hold their peace, to the great 
contempt of the King’s servants and cause; which I am 
grieved at with all my heart.— Pcpys' Diary. 

A Whip by the Cojjrt. — December 8t/i, 1666. The 
great Proviso passed the House of Parliament yesterday, 
which makes the King ancl Court mdd, the King having 
given order to my Lord Chamberlain to send to the play¬ 
houses and brothels, t to bid all the Parliament-men that were 
there to go to the Parliament presently. This is true, it 
seems; but it was-carried against the Court by thirty or forty 
voices. It is a Proviso to the Poll Bill, that there shall be 
a committee of nine persons that shall have the inspection 
upon oath, and power of giving others, of all the accounts of 
, the money given and spent for this warr. 'This hath a most 
sarf face, and will breed very ill blood.— Ibid. 

u Parliament “Pooled” by Charles If.—Pepys in 
( his Diary gives the following account of the cavalier treat¬ 
ment of a Parliament by this sovereign :—“ July 25th, 1667. 

I ‘demanded of Sir R. Ford and the rest, what passed to-day 
at the meeting of Parliament: who told me that, contrary to 
all expectation by the King that there would be but a* thin 
meeting, there, met above 300 this first day, and all the dis¬ 
contented part/; and, indeed, the whole House seems to be 
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no other almost The Speaker told them, as’soon as they 
were sat, that he was ordered by the King to let theip know 
he was hindered j^y some important business to came to 
them add speak to them, as he intended; and* therefore 
ordered him to move that they would adjourn themsflves'tjjl 
Monday next (it being very plain* to all the House that he 
expects to hear by that time of the sealing of the Peace, 
which # by fetters, it seemg, from my Lord Hollis was to be 
sealed the last Sunday). But before they woftld come to the 
question whether they would adjourn, Sir Thomas Tomkins 
steps ap and tells them that all the country is grieved at this 
new-raised starring army ; and that they thought themselves 
safe enough in their trayn-bands ; and that, therefore, he 
desired the King Blight be moved to disband them.'’ A 
vote to this effect being passed, the House #adjoumed. 
Four days afterwards Pepys whites : — “ Presently comes 
down the House gf Commons < (in Westminster Hall), the 
King having made a very short and no pleasing s)Jbech 
to them at all, not at all giving them thanks for their 
,readiness to come up to town at this* busy time; but.told 
them that he did think lie should have had occasion for 
them, but had none, and therefore did dismiss them to 
look after their own occasions till October; and that he 
did wonder any should offer \o bring in a suspicion that 
he intended to rule by an army, or otherwise than by the 
laws of the land? which he promised them he would cU) : 
and so bade them go home and settle the minds of* the 
country in that particular ; and only^ added, that he had 
made a peace which he did believe they would find reason¬ 
able, and a good peace, but did give them Vone of thg par¬ 
ticulars thereof. Thus they are dismissed again, to their 
general great distaste (I believe the greatest that ever 
Parliament was) to see themselves so fooled, and the nation 
in certain condition of ruin, while the King, tjiey see, is only 
governed by his lust, and womefli and rogues about him. 
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The Speaker, they found, was kept from coming in the 
morning to the House orf purpose, till after the, King, was 
come to the House of Lords, for fear thfy should be doing 
anything in the House of Commons to the further dissatis¬ 
faction of the King and his^courtiers.” 

Intolerance in the House of Commons. —February 
loth, 1667—68. To Westminster Hall, where the* hall 
mighty full: and, among other things, the House begins to 
sit to-day, an cl the King came. But before thte King’s 
coming the Housf of Commons met; and, upon information 
given them of a bill intended to be brought in, as cdmmon 
report said, for Comprehension, they did mightily and 
generally inveigh against it; and did vote that the King 
should be desired by the House (and the message delivered 
by the PrWy Counsellors of the House) that the laws against 
breakers of the Act for Uniformity should be put in execu¬ 
tion : and it was moved in the House that if any people had 
a mind to bring any new laws into the House about religion, 
they might come as a proposer of new laws did in Athens, 
with ropes about theii necks.— Ibid. 

Number and Payment of Members. —March 30 th, 
1668. «.At dinner we had a great deal of good discourse 
about Parliament; their number being uncertain, and always 
at the will of the King to increase as he saw reason to erect 
a new. borough. But all concluded that the bane of the 
Parliament hath been the leaving off the old custom of the 
places allowing wages to those that served them in Parlia¬ 
ment, by which thay chose men that understood their 
business and would attend it, and they could expect an 
account from; which now they cannot: and so the Parlia¬ 
ment is become a company of men unable to give account 
for the interest of the place they serve for.— Ibid, 

“ Our Masters at Westminster.”— April 22nd, 1668. 
“ From the Pidvy stairs,” writes Pepys, “ to Westminster 
Hall: and taking water. “The King and the Duke of York 
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wefe in the new buildings; and the Duke of York called to 
me yhithe* I was going. And I*answered aloud, ‘ To wait 
on our masters at*Westminsterat which he aijd all the 
cqppany laughed; but I was sorry and troubled for it af^r- 
wards, for fear any Parliament-m^n should have been ther®; 
and it will be a caution to me for the time to come.” 

Holding the Purse-Strings. —April 30 tA, 1668. The 
Parliament several months upon an Act for ^300,000, 
biit cannbt or will not agree upon it, but do keep it back, in 
spite of the King’s desires to hasten it, till they can obtain 
what they have a mind in revenge upon some men for the 
late ill managements; and he is forced to submit to what 
they please, knowing that without it he shall have no 
money; and they as well that if they give the money the 
King will suffer them to do litfte more.— Ibid. • 

Origin of the “ Cabinet.”*— Few things in our history 
are more curious ttym the origin and growth of the power 
now possessed by the Cabinet. From an early period the 
Kings of England had been assisted by a Privy Council, to 
•which the law assigned many important functions and dtfties. 
During several centuries tkis body deliberated on the gravest 
and most delicate affairs. But by degrees its character 
changed: it became too large for despatch and secresy; 
the rank of privy councillor was often bestowed as an 
honorary distinction on persons to whom nothing was con¬ 
fided, and whose opinion was never asked; the sovereign, 
on the most important occasions, resorted for advice to a 
small knot of leading ministers. The* advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of this course were early pointed out by Bacon* 
with his usual judgment and sagacity; but- it was not Jill 
after the Restoration that the interior council began to 
attract general notice. During many years old-fashioned' 
politicians continued to regard the Cabinet as an unconsti¬ 
tutional and dangerous board; nevertheless, it constantly 
became more and more important. It at* length drew to 
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tself the chief executive power, and has now been regarded, 
during'several gengrations* as an essential part oft our polity. 
Yet, sttaijge to say, it still continues tc# be altogether un- 
kiyiwn J:o the law; the names of the noblemen and gentle¬ 
men who compose it are never officially announced to the 
public; no recotd is kept of its meetings and resolutions, 
nor has its existence ever been jecognised by sgiy Aft of 
Parliament.— Macaulay's “ History*of England." 

The “ Cabal.”— During some years the word Cabal rfas 
popularly used a« synonymous with Cabinet But it hap¬ 
pened by a whimsical coincidence that, in 1671, the dabinet 
consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose names 
made up the word cabal—Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, 
Ashley, and Lauderdale. These ministers were, therefore, 
emphatically called the “ caHS.1 j” and they soon made that 
appellation so infamous thtit it has never since their time 
been^used except as a term of reproach .-t-lbid. 

Debate without Reason. —Lord Keeper Guilford 
once dining with Mr. Hugh May, in Scotland Yard, Sir 
Henfy Capel, who was of his lordship’s relation and long 
acquaintance, made one. Among other discourse, Sir Hemy 
Capel was urged much to say why they (meaning the country 
party) qrged a certain matter so violently in the House of 
Commons, and yet there was no tolerable reason in all the 
debate-given for it. At last he answered that “they did 
‘not use to give the true reasons that swayed them in debates 
to the House.” His lordship thought it a strange account. 
—- North's 11 Life of Guilford." 

c t A Dispute# Division. —May 10th, 1675, a debate 
toqjt place in the Commons respecting the English regi¬ 
ments in the French army, the King (Charles II.) having 
stated that it would be inconsistent with his honour to 
recall them. On a division, the tellers were charged with 
negligence or fngud; instantly the leaders, who sat on the 
lower benches, sprung to the table, and the other members 
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on ‘each side crowded to their support. Lord Cavendish 
and £ir John Hanmer distinguished themselves by their 
violence* £nd epithets of insult, with threats of^deiiance, 
wye reproachfully exchanged. The tumult had lasted l^lf 
an hour, when the Speaker, without asking permission, took 
possession of the chair; the mace, after same resistance, 
was’again .placed upon tfce table; the members resumed 
their «eats, and, on the* motion of Sir Thomas Lee, a 
premise was given by each in his turn that lie would take 
no notice out of doors of what had happened within.— 
Lingards “ History of England 

Counting Ten for One. —The former Parliament had 
passed a very strict Act for the due execution of the Habeas 
Corpus, which was, indeed, all they did. It was carried by 
an odd artifice in the Housd* of Lords. Lore? Grey and 
Lord Norris were named to be* the tellers. Lord Norris 
being a man subject to vapours, was not at all times atten¬ 
tive to what he was doing; so a very fat lord coming in, 
Lord Grey counted him for ten, as a jest at first, but seeing 
•Lord Norris had not observed it he went on with his *mis- 
reckoning of ten. So it was reported to the House and 
declared that they who were for the bill were the majority, 
though it, indeed, went on the-other side. And by thig means 
the bill passed.— Burnet’s History of his own Time (1680). 

The Case Altered.—A division took place Jn the 
Commons, session 1685, on a motion to consider the King’s 
Speech before they should proceed to the supply,’when it 
was carried by one only against the Court The Earl of 
Middleton, of Scotland, then a Secretary of “State fot 
England, and a member of the House of Commons,* hjre 
seeing many go out upon the division against the Court who 
were in the service of the Government, went down to the 
bar, and, as they were told in, reproached them to their faces 
for voting as they did; and a Captain Kpndal being one 
of them, the earl said to him there, “Sir, have not you a 
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troop of horse in his Majesty’s service?” “ Yes, my lord,” 
replies the other; “ but mj brother died last night, and, has 
left me j£#oo a year.” This I had from* my uncle, Jhe first 
Lopl Onslow, who was then of the House of Commons and 
present This incident uppn one vote probably saved the 
nation .—Note byMn slow in Burnet’s History. 

Setting his House in Ord$r. —A question jvas raised 
in the House of Lords, 1677, as to?the legality of a proroga¬ 
tion. Buckingham, Shaftesbury, Salisbury, and Wha'rton, for 
the part they took in the debate, were offered the alterna¬ 
tive of asking pardon as delinquents, or being sent to the 
Tower; they chose the latter. The Duke ef Buckingham 
left the House while Lord Anglesea was arguing against 
their imprisonment, but he came into his place next day, and 
excused hi^'departure by sayftig that, as he saw their lord- 
ships intended he should lodge some time in another place, 
and as he kept his family with very exact- economy, he had 
been home to set his house in order, and was now ready to 
submit to their pleasure.— Burnet's History. 

Judge Jefferies *not “ Parliament Proof.” —After 
the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament, in 1679, the 
country»party petitioned for the calling of a Parliament in 
terms offensive to the Court $ and in opposition to these 
petitions the prerogative party addressed the Crown, ex¬ 
pressing. their abhorrence of the tumultuoug proceedings of 
•the 1 petitioners. In encouraging these abhorrers, as they were 
termed, Jefferies rendered himself eminently conspicuous, 
and, on the meeting of the new Parliament in 1680, he fell, 
with the rest of those who had opposed the petition for 
its assembling, 1 under the censure., of the Commons. 
Accordingly, on the 13th of November, 1680, it . was re¬ 
solved, “That Sir George Jefferies,.Recorder of the City of 
London, by traducing and obstructing petitioning for the 
sitting of this Parliament, hath destroyed the right of the sub¬ 
ject;” and it was ordered that an humble address should be 
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presented to his Majesty (Charles II.) to remove Sir George 
Jefferies from all public offices. To this address his Majesty 
replied, tHht he #ould consider of it. Jeffe^es himself 
tumbled at the prospect of popular indignation. Bging 
brought to the bar of the House, he received a reprimand 
on his knees, and such was the effect of this discipline upon 
his “Spirits,, that he immediately resolved to resign his office 
of Recorder, which drew from the King the observation 
tHht he*was not “ Parliament proof .”—Roscotls “Eminent 
British Lawyers." 

Origin of the Terms “Whig” and “Tory.” —At 
this time (1679) were first heard the two nicknames which, 
though originally given in insult, were soon assumed with 
pride, which are still in daily use, which have spread as 
widely as the English race, and which will last a^long as the 
English literature. It is a curious circumstance that one of 
these nicknames was of Scotch.and the other of Irish origin. 
Both in Scotland and in Ireland misgovemment had called 
into existence bands of desperate men, whose ferocity was 
heightened by religious ^enthusiasm. * In Scotland, sofhe of 
the persecuted Covenanters, driven mad by oppression, had 
lately murdered the Primate, had taken arms against the 
Government, had obtained 50me advantages against the 
King’s forces, and had not been put down till Monmouth, 
at the head of sqjne troops from England, had routed ihem at 
Bothwell Bridge. These zealots were most numerous aipong* 
the rustics of the western lowlands, who were vulgarly called 
Whigs. Thus the appellation of Whig was fastened on the 
Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, and was transferred to these 
English politicians who showed a disposition to oppose Jhe 
Court, and to treat Protestant Nonconformists withj indul¬ 
gence. The bogs of Ireland at the same time afforded 1 
refuge to Popish outlaws, much resembling those who wen 
afterwards known as Whiteboyj. These,then were ther 
called^ Tories. The name of Tory was therefore given tc 
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Englishmen who refused to concur in excluding a Roman 
Catholic prince frojn the tnrone.— Macaulay's “ History of 
England." / Professor Pryme says, in hi^’ “ Recollections,” 
“ OJConpell showed me in the library of the House of Con* 
mflns, as an illustration of the name of Tory, an Irish Act 
of Parliament fo»- the suppression of ‘ Rapparees, Tories, 
and other Robbers/ The appellation of Whig, as welf as 
Tory, was also ^ nickname, and givfin by the opposite party 
in allusion to sour milk.” 

, A Subterfuge. —In the reign of Charles II. m^ny of 
the abhorrers (so called from professing their abhorrence of 
any encroachment on the royal prerogative) Were seized by 
order of the Commons, and committed to custody. One 
Stowel, of Exeter, refused to obey the "Sergeant-at-Arms, 
and said he knew of no law by which they pretended to 
commit him. The House, finding it equally dangerous to 
advance or recede, got off by an evasion. They inserted 
in their Journals that Stowel was indisposed, and that a 

♦ month’s time was allowed for the recovery of his health.— 

Oldfield's History. ' , 

Earwigging rap Parliament. — March 10th, 1687. 
Most of the greate officers, both in the court and country, 
lords and others, were dismiss’d, as they would not promise 
his Majesty their consent to the repeal of the Test and Penal 
Statutes*against Popish recusants. To this ^nd most of the 
Parliament-men were spoken to in his Majesty’s closset, and 
such as refus’d, if in any place or office of trust, civil or 
military, were put out of their employments. This was a 

• tifnC of greate trial, but hardly one of them assented.— 

Evelyn's Diary. • 

' , “‘Freedom of Speech in Parliament. — What was 
thought by the House of Commons, in the reign of James 
II., unreasonable latitude of speech, is illustrated in the fol¬ 
lowing extract from “ Macaulay’s History.” The Commons 
had presented an address to the King on the subjest of 
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infractions of the Test Act, and were met by a reprimand. 
On tiie re*sembling of the House, “ Wharton, die boldest 
and most active of* the Whigs, proposed that a \ne should 
be appointed for taking his Majesty's answer into cqpsid§ra- 
tion. John Coke, member for Derby, though a noted Toi% 
seconded Wharton. ‘ I hope,’ he said, ‘that we are all 
Englishman, and that we*shall not be frightened from our 
duty tiy a few high words?* It was manfully, # but not wisely, 
spoken. * The whole House was in a tempest. ‘ Take down 
his wjrds!’ ‘To the bar!’ ‘To the T«wer!’ resounded 
from every side. Those who were most lenient proposed 
that the offender should be reprimanded, but the ministers 
vehemently insisted that he should be sent to prison. The 
House might pardbn, they said, offences committed against 
itself, but had no right to pardon an insult ofiSred to the 
Crown. Coke was sent to the Tower.”* 

A Standing Danger. —Oir June 28th, 1689, the subject 
of the arrest of the Earl of Danby, then a member of the 
House of* Commons, was discussed. He had fitted out his 
’ pleasure-yacht, and supplied it with hrms. It was allfeged 
that this was done with a view to some treasonable project. 
Serjeant Maynard said, in the course of his speech : If we 
take notice of this, and let member sit amongst us so 
accused, we cannot well answer that. We are to vote it a 
breach of privilege, and then inquire what those treasonable 
practices are. At this rate, we may all be imprisoned, dnd* 
whipped to tiur lives’ end .”—Parliamentary History. » 

Division Lists. —Lists of divisions were, for the first 
time in our history, printed and dispersed for the informatioa 
of constituent bodies? at the general election in 1690-— 
Macaulay. 

The Case of Ashby* and White—Law versus Privi¬ 
lege. —The representative history of Aylesburyis the most 
important in the annals of Par^amem, as, It involves the 

* Compare p, 117: “ Strong Terms respecting a King's Speech.” * 
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famous case of Ashby and White, being a contest between 
Law and Privilege, which produced so serious a«differ§nce 
between tYf: two Houses as obliged the Queen td prorogue 
the^ Parliament. Ashby had brought, an action (1703) 
against tVhite and others, tjie constables, returning officers 
of the borough, for not receiving his vote. The House of 
Commons considered the interference of a court of law, hi a 
question which concerned the right»of election, as a bleach 
of their privilege, and ordered all the parties concerned 
therein—counsel, e attomey, and others—to be taken into 
custody. Lord Chief Justice Holt was also ordered to 
attend the House; but, disregarding the summons, the 
Speaker was directed to proceed with the mace to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench and command his attendance upon the 
House. The Chief Justice is said to have replied, “ Mr. 
Speaker, if you do not depart from this court, I will commit 
you, though you had the whole House oL Commons in your 
belly.”— Oldfield's History. 

A Dilemma. —The Earl of Peterborough, speaking in 
the House of Lords, April 14th, 1716, in opposition to the 
Septennial Bill, said that if this present Parliament con¬ 
tinued'beyond the time for which they were chosen, he 
knew not how to express the manner of their existence, 
unless—begging leave of that venerable bench (turning to 
the bishops)—they had recourse to the distinction used in 
<the-Athanasian Creed; for they would neither be made nor 
created, but proceeding .—Parliamentary History. 

Expulsion of the South Sea Directors. —On the 
a^id of January, 1721, the Commons, having ordered their 
doqrs to be locked and the keys to be laid on the table, 
3“-/Imoned Sir Robert Chaplin, Bart., Sir Theodore Janssen, 
feart., Mr. F. Eyles, and Mr. Sawbridge (directors of the 
Company), to attend in their places immediately. General 
Ross acquainted the House, “ That they had already dis¬ 
covered a train of the deepest villainy and fraud tha£ hell 
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evtr cdhtrived to ruin a nation.” It was then agreed, 
tietn. con., % \haA Sawbridge and'Janssen be expelled the 
House ; a*id on tie 28th a like resolufion wa 3 | agseed to 
wjth respect to Chaplin and Eyles.— Ibid. 

Paramount Dignity of Parliament.— On thS 3rd #f 
February, 1721, upon Lord Chancellor I^acclesfield’s not 
coming in time to the EJpuse, and when he came, excusing 
himself, “*That he had been summoned to attend his Ma¬ 
jesty at St. James’s,” the Lords said, “ That Ibis is an indig¬ 
nity offered to the House, which is undoubtedly the greatest 
council in the kingdom ; to which all other councils ought 
to give way, asd not that to any other .”—Hatsclts “ Prece¬ 
dents, dry.” 

Keeping th& King Waiting. —“ There happened 
within my memory,” says Hatsell in his “ Precedtnts,” “and 
since I have been in the service of the House of Commons, 
a very extraordiifcyy case, which was in the first year of 
his present Majesty, King George III. (on the 20th of 
January, 11761), where the King was actually on the Throne, 
and the Black Rod was coming with the message for the 
House of Commons to ‘attend his Majesty ; but there not 
being forty members present, Mr. Onflow, then Speaker, 
declined taking the chair, and the King was kept waiting a 
considerable time. The reason of this was that it was 
generally known that the only purpose for which tlje King 
came at that time was to give the royal assent to a Money 
Bill. This .Bill had passed the House of Lords, but jthe 
House of Commons had received no message from the 
Lords to inform them that the Lords had agreed* to it, anjl 
therefore till this message was received the Speaker could 
not take notice of their agreement, or receive or take up\V 
Bill for the royal assent. . And though the Lords’ messengers 
were at the door, the Speaker could not, agreeable to the 
ancient rule and unbroken practice of the House, take the 
chair.for the purpose of admitting the messengers, till these 
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were forty numbers present. If the Black Rod, itf-stea&of 
loitering, as he did, in the.passage between the Houses, had 
come fqrw rd and knocked at the door, $ie Speaker, though 
forty members were not present, must have imnfediately 
. taFen the chair«and gone up to the King.” 

A Forty Days' Tyranny. —On the occasion of an 
Order in Council being promulgated to prohibit the exporta¬ 
tion of com (December, 1766), Lord Camden defended the 
proceeding in rthese terms:—“ The necessity of admeasure 
renders it not only excusable, but legal; and consequently 
a judge, when the necessity is proved, may, without hesita¬ 
tion, declare that act legal which would be clearly illegal 
where such necessity did not exist. The Crown is the sole 
executive power, and is therefore intrusted by the Constitu¬ 
tion to takg upon itself whatever the safety of the State may 
require during the recess of Parliament, which is at most but 
a forty days' tyranny." The power exercised on this occa- 
sionnvas so moderate that Junius Bratus would not have 
hesitated to entrust it even to the discretion of q, Nero.— 
Lorf Charlemonts Correspondence. 

Mutual Jealousy of thl Two Houses. —The 
Speaker, in giving evidence before the Committee on House 
of Commons Witnesses in 1869, referring to the traditional 
jealousy of the two Houses, Said that in 1772 Mr. Burke 
complained bitterly that he had been kept three hours 
waning at the door of the Lords, with a Bill sent up from the 
CoiAmons. The Commons were so indignant at this treat¬ 
ment of one of their number that, shortly afterwards, when a 
Bill was brought down from the Lords to impose a bounty on 
com, the House rejected it by a unanimous vote. The Speaker 
thhn tossed it across the table on the floor, and a number 
“of members rushed forward and kicked it out of the House. 

The Commons and the Influence of the Crown. 
—On the 6 th of April, 1780, Mr. Dunning moved a resolu¬ 
tion, “That the*influence^of the Crown has increased, is 
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ipprea^tg, anS ought to be diminished.*" *Mr. Dundas 
(Ministerialist) moved, as an amendment, to insert before 
theAesohjJion the words, “That it is now necessary to de¬ 
claim,” fee. Lord North had on several occasioas defeated 
the Opposition by amending the words of tfyeir motjpns, 4 >ut 
on this occasion Mr. Fox dexterously accepted Mr. Dunda^T 
words, and the resolution, instead of being weakened, was 
strengthesed by the amdhdment On the whole resolution 
the ftopse divided—for* 233; against, 215; majority, 18.* 
The Opposition then moved and carried two other resolu¬ 
tions to the following effect:—“ 2. That it is competent to 
this House to examine into and to correct abuses in the 
expenditure of the civil list revenues, as well as in every 
other branch of the public revenue, whenever it shall appear 
expedient to the wisdom of this House so to dg. 3. That 
it is the duty of this House to provide, as far as may be, an 
immediate and effectual redress of the abuses complained of 
in the petitions presented to this House from the different 
counties, # cities, and towns of this kingdom.” Mr. Fox 
moved, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, to report 
the motions immediately to the House, and although iLord 
North exclaimed loudly against such prQceedings, as violent, 
arbitrary, and unusual, the motion was carried. — Earl 
Russells 11 Life of Fox! 

The Dissolution of 1780. —A Pocket Majority.— 
The dissolution cf the Parliament which had been ‘elected 
in 1774 took place on the 1st of September, 1780. 14 was' 1 
on this diss 5 lution that Mr. Burke lost his seat for Bristol, 
and that he made the famous speech, on giving up the con¬ 
test, which is to be found in his works. It was at fhft 

Boswell relates that having asked Dr. Johnson whether he had 

Rxed by "that absurd vote of the House of Commons," “ That the 
i n fl ue ng5^^|^eCrown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminishedl^n^lSs^OT replied, ‘‘Sir, I would have knocked the factious 
dogs on the head; bdhfwas not vexed.”. • 
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election als <5 that Mr. Fcfic was returned for the f/st time 
for Westminster, having .defeated his competitor, Lord 
Lincoln, by a large majority. * * * The genegil eleEtion 
did not rllake any great alteration in the numbers of the 
reSpecttve parties. Many seats were in those days in the 
hands of the Treasury; a number of others, making, together 
with the Treasury boroughs, a majority of the whole House, 
were in the absolute possession of individuals whcJse interest 
led them to the support of the Minister. Thus the soupd 
of the national voice was often lost amid the corners and 
crannies of the tfouse of Commons.— Ibid. 

Creation of Peers. —In the course of the debate on 
the appointment of the Prince of Wales as Regent (January 
22nd, 1789), Lord Camden got into a scrape, in obviating the 
objection to the suspension of the power of making Peers, 
by saying that “ on any urgent call for a peerage it might 
be conferred by Act of Parliament ”—^proceeding which 
appeared to their lordships so unconstitutional and republi¬ 
can that he was obliged to explain and retract.— Campbell's 
“ Lives of the Chancellors 

“All the Talents.” —The death of Pitt (Jahuary 
23rd, j8o6) dissolved the Cabinet. . The King, in spite of 
his antipathy to Mr. Fox, was obliged to apply to Lord 
Grenville to form a Ministry'which he knew must include 
that statesman. Lord Grenville became First Lord of the 

, Tieasury; Addington, Privy Seal; Lord Erskine, Chan¬ 
cellor ; Grey, First Lord of the Admiralty; Earl Spencer, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Windham, the three Secretaries; Lord 
H,enry Petty, Chancellor of the Exchequer; &c. * * * 
The Whigs’ tenure of office was much shorter than they had 
anticipated. They were personally odious to the King; 

D their pretensions to superior wisdom and abilities caused 
them to be nicknamed “All the talents,” and Mr. Canning 
assailed and ridiculed them without ceasing on this head.— 
geightley's “Hiltory of England." 
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M he ’’•Dissolution of 1831' —Excitement in the 
Houses. —Earl Russell, in the introduction to his “Speeches,” 
tells us, “ lLord Gr#y prepared the King for the decision to 
which tfie Cabinet arrived, to advise his Majesty to h^t 
recourse to an immediate dissolution of Parliament. Th; 
King, though averse to such a proceeding, Jittle more than 
six months after the general election, was disposed, at this 
time, to trust implicitly te Lord Grey, and I am inclined 
to believh the popular story, that when it appeared neces¬ 
sary, in order to prevent remonstrance frgim the House of 
Lords,*that the King should appear in person to dissolve 
the Parliament* and some trifling difficulty of plaiting the 
horses’ manes was interposed as an objection, the King said 
at once, ‘ Then I’K go down to Parliament in a hackney 
coach.’ * * * The scenes which occurred tn the two 
Houses of Parliament, so far as I was a witness of them, 
were singular and Unprecedented. Before the King arrived, 
the House of Commons was assembled, and Sir Robert 
Peel and‘Sir Francis Burdett rose at the same time to 
‘address the House. Lord Althorp, amid the confusion«and 
clamour of contending parties, following the precedent of 
Mr. Fox, moved that Sir Francis Burdett be now ^te&fcT. 
Sir Robert Peel on the other hand, imitating a precedent of 
Lord North, said, ‘And I rise to speak to that motion.’ 
But instead of saying a few words, as Lord North had done, 
to put an end to all further debate, Sir Robert Peel auite 
lost his temper, and in tones of the most violent indignation 
attacked the impending dissolution. As he went on, the 
Tower guns began to fire, to announce the King’s arrival,, 
and as each discharge was heard, a loud cheer from tjie 
Government side interrupted Sir Robert Peel’s declamation. 
Sir Henry Hardinge was heard to exclaim, ‘ The next time 
those guns are fired they will be shotted!’ Presently we 
were all summoned to the House of Lords, where the King’s 
presence had put a stop to a violent and unseemly discus- 
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sion. The^King in his speech announced the dissolution, 
and retired to unrobe. The scene that followed was one of 
great c excitement and confusion.” Mr. Duftcombe, in 
the Life r of his father, says, “ The change that had taken 
.iP&ce ia April,* 1831, excited both the great parties equally. 
In the Commons the speech of Sir Robert Peel was 
interrupted by the sound of the cannon announcing the 
arrival of the King; every report* elicited a burst of ; cheer¬ 
ing from one side, and of yells and groans from the 
other. In the Lords the scene was equally extravagant, 
Lord Mansfield in his anger doubling up his fist, elbowing 
Lord Shaftesbury into the chair, and hooting,Lord Brougham 
as he left the House.” 

Jewish Disabilities. —In 1849, Baron Lionel Nathan 
de Roths' hild was returned as one of the members 
for the City of London. None could question his 
return ; no law affirmed his incapacity^’ then how was he 
excluded ? By an oath designed for Roman Catholics, 
whose disabilities had been removed. He sat there for two 
sessions in expectation of relief from the legislature, but 
being again disappointed he resolved to try his rights under 
ihc "\isting law. Accordingly, in 1850, he presented him¬ 
self at the table for the puqiose of taking the oaths. Having 
been allowed, after some discussion, to be sworn upon the 
Old Testament (the form most binding upon his conscience), 
hq proceeded to take the oaths. The oaths of allegiance 
and‘ : supremacy were taken in the accustomed form; but 
from the oath of abjuration he omitted the words, “on 
th£ true faith of a Christian,” as not binding on his con¬ 
science. He was immediately directed to withdraw; when, 
-# r many learned arguments, it was resolved that he was 
hot entitled to sit or vote until Ije had taken the oath of 
abjuration in the form appointed by law. In 1851 a 
more resolute.effort was made to overcome the obstacle 
qffered by the oath < 5 f abjuration. Mr. Alderman 
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Salomo&i a Jew, having been •returned Tor *the borough 
of Greenwich, omitted from the path the words which were 
the Slews’#stumbli(ig-block. Treating these words ^as im¬ 
material*, he took the entire substance of the oath, with the 
pfbper solemnities. He was directed to withdraw ; but^an 
a later day, while his case was *under discussion, he came 
intq the House and took his seat within the bar, whence he 
declined tb withdraw until he was removed by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms* The House agreed to a resolution in the same 
form as in the case of Baron de Rothschild. In the mean¬ 
time, however, he had not only sat in thfc House, but had 
voted in three divisions. * * * In 1858 the Lords, 
yielding to the persuasion of the Conservative premier, 
Lord Derby, agreed to a concession. A bill passed by 
the Commons at once removed the only legal,obstacle to 
the admission of the Jews to Parliament To this general 
enfranchisement t^e Lords declined to assent; but they 
allowed either House,' by resolution, to omit the excluding 
words from the oath of abjuration. The Lords’ amendments 
found little favour with the Commons,.but they were accepted 
under protest, and the biti was passed. * * * The House 
of Commons was indeed open to the Jew; but he cana p »**a 
suppliant. Two years later the scandal was corrected, and 
the Jew, though still holding his title by a standing order of 
the Commons, and not under the law, acquired a permanent 
settlement.— Mhy's “Constitutional History.” 

Hereditary Representatives. — It is remarked in 
Notes and Queries that nearly 230 years have passed 
since the election of the Long Parliament, and,yet we t see 
many of the names reappearing in the Reformed Parliament of' 
Queen Victoria, as representatives of towns in the same,*dis- 
tricts, and, in some cases,. of precisely the same places. Tliu#, 
an Ashton (Assheton) then, as now, represented Clithero; a 
Corbett, Shropshire; a Knightley, Northampton; a Lloyd, 
Cardjgan; a Montagu, Huntingdonshire; *a Morgan, Breck- 
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nockshire ; fi Newport, Shropshire; a Noel, Rutlandshire; 
a Parker, Suffolk; a Russell, Tavistock; and 4. Whitmore, 
Bridgeyiorth. The same paper gives a Fst of fifty members 
in 1869, \#ho were, so far as could be ascertained, the direct 
rV’neal descendants of those who sat in the Long Parliament 
in 1640. 

“The Roll:ad." 

This celebrated collection of Parliamentary squibs, which 
is a sort of burlesque criticism on an imaginary poem, 
appeared in 1785. A full list of the authors, with their 
various contributions, is given by Lord Br^ybrooke (from 
a marked copy in his possession) in the first series of Notes 
and Queries. “ While Mr. Fox,” says Eajl Russell, “ wearied 
with strife, was inclined to recruit his strength in the delight¬ 
ful shades of St. Ann’s, the followers of the mighty warrior 
covered his retreat with the sharp missiles of wit and fun. 
A cloud of arrows flying around made the supporters of the 
the Minister (Pitt) smart with pain, at once triumphant and 
ridiculous. ‘The RoUiad,’ or ‘Criticisms on the Rolliad,’ 
as it is more properly called, is the Quiver of this squadron of 
tfiw’-’-w The origin of the title is thus explained by Moore in 
his “ Life of Sheridan ”:—“ Mr. Rolle (M.P. for Devonshire), 
the hero of ‘ The Rolliad,’ was one of those unlucky persons 
whose destiny it is to be immortalised by ridicule, and to 
whpm the world owes the same sort of gratitude for the wit 
of Which they were the butts, as the merchants did in 
Sinbad’s story, to those pieces of meat to which diamonds 
^dfcered. * The chief offence, besides his political obnoxious¬ 
ness, by which he provoked this satirical warfare (whose 
.pl^n of attack was all arranged at a club held at Becket’s), 
Svas the lead which he took in a sort of conspiracy, formed 
on the ministerial benches, to interrupt, by coughing, hawk¬ 
ing, and other unseemly noises, the speeches of Mr. Burke. 
The chief writers of these" lively productions were Tjckell, 
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General Fitzpatrick, Lord John Townshend, Richardson, 
George Ellft and Dj. Laurence.” 

The .interruptions referred to by Moore .are thus 
alluded to in the work:— 

“ Great Rollo’s heir, whose cough,*whose laugh, whose groan, 

Th’ Antaeus Edmund has so oft o'erthrown; 

Who*e cry of ' Question silenced Charles's sense, 

•That cry, more powerful than Pitt's eloquence," 

• 

Pitt and his principal supporters, with their Parliamentary 
characteristics, are portrayed in sarcastic lines. Thus 
“ the Heaven-bom Minister ”■— 

“ Above the rest, majestically great, 

Behold the infant Atlas of the State; 

The matchless miracle of modern days, 

In whom Britannia to the world displays 
A sight to make surrounding nations stare; 

A kingd&n trusted to a school-boy’s care.” 

He is, again, the subject of the following:— 

“ Pert without fire, without experience sage; 

Young, with more art than Shelburne glean’d from age; 

Too proud from pilfer’d greatness to* descend, 

Too humble not to call Pundas his friend; 

In solemn dignity and sullen state 
This new Octavius rises to debate.” 

• 

His eloquence is described in terms scarcely more compli¬ 
mentary :— • 

' Crown the froth’d porter, slay the fatted ox, 

And give the British meal to British Fox. 

But, for an Igdian Minister more fit, 

Ten cups of purest padrae pour for Pitt, 

Pure as himself; add sugar, too, and cream, 

Sweet as his temper, bland as flows the stream 
Of his smooth eloquence ; then crisply nice 
The muffin toast, or bread and butter slic^ 

Thin as his arguments, that mock the irtind, 

Gone ere you taste—no relish left behind." 
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The Speaker of the House is feelingly commiserated:— 

‘ There Cornwall sits, and oh, unhajfuy fate ! 

Must sit for ever through the long debate. 

Painful pre-eminence ! he hears, ’tis true, 

Fox, North, and Burke, but hears Sir Joseph too." 

Among the ‘Small fry of Parliament, one of the best of 
the touches is that bestowed uporf 

" DiSke, whose cold rhetoric freezes in its course. - 

“How happy,” continue the “Criticisms,” “is the allusion 
to Mr. Drake’s well-known speech, which, in the meta¬ 
phor of our poet, we may style a beautiful icicle of the most 
transparent eloquence : ‘ Behold, sir, another feature of the 
procrastinating system. Not so the Athenian patriots—Sir, 
the Romans—Sir, I have lost the clue of my argument—Sir, 
I will sit down.’” 

Another honourable gentleman is made the subject of 
some sparkling lines, with the explanation that they refer 
to “an active young member, who has upon all occasions 
been pointedly severe upon the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
(North), and who is remarkable for never having delivered 
his sentiments upon any subject, whether relating to the East 
Indies, the Reform of Parliament, or the Westminster Elec¬ 
tion, without a copious dissertation upon the principles, 
causes, and conduct of the American War — 

11 Lo ! Beaufoy rises, friend to soft repose, 

Whose gentle accents prompt the House to dose. 

His cadence just a general sleep provokes, 

Almost as quickly as Sir Richard's* jokes. 

Thy slumbers, North, he strives in vain to break ; 

When all are sleeping, thou wouldst scarce awake. 

Though from his lips severe invectives fell. 

Sharp as the acids he delights to sell.” 

In allusion tq the last line, the reader is informed of 
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Me. Beaqfoy that, “ although the felegance olf his diction and 
smoothness of his manner partaka of the properties of oil, he 
is, in his c»mmerdfcl capacity, a dealer in vinegar.” 

But *the patrician Pittite is equally the subjectt)f sarcasm 
with the trader. The Marquis of Graham had said ia debate., 
“ If the honourable gentleman calls my honourable friend 
gooce, I suppose he will call me gosling.” The remark was 
recehsed with significant .cheers. The marquis shortly .after 
was elected Chancellor of Glasgow University, and he is 
thus referred to:— 

11 If right the bard, whose numbers sweetly flow, 

That.all our knowledge is ourselves to know, 

A sage like Graham can the world produce, 

Who in full senate called himself a goose? 

Th' admiring Commons from the high-born youth 
With wonder heard this undisputed truth ; 

Exulting Glasgow claim'd him for her own, 

And placed the prodigy on learning’s throne.’’ 




PART II. 

PERSONAL ANECDOTES. 

HENRY ADDINGTON. 

Respectable Mediocrity. —Henry Addington (Viscount 
Sidmouth) was nicknamed “ the Doctor,” his father having 
been physician to the elder Pitt. Earl Russell says of him, 
in his “ Life of Fo\,” “ He was a man of average under¬ 
standing, equal to the requirements of quiet times, of respect¬ 
able prejudices, and undoubted courage; but as minister for 
‘a great emergency he exfited only ridicule and contefnpt. 
Little could he withstand the daily epjgrams of Canning 
and the scarcely more endurable compassion of Sheridan:— 

■ As London is to*Paddington, 

So is I’itt lo Addington.' 

* Whtn his speeches lag most vilely, 

Cheer him, cheer him, Brother Hiley; 

• When his speeches vilely lag, * 

Cheer him, cheer him, Brother Bragge.’ 

‘ The Pells* for his son, the pills for himself.’ 

These and a thousand other arrows which wit squandered 
upon Addington utterly ruined him in public opinion.” 

A Sheep in Wolf’s" Clothing. —A few days before 
the declaration of war with France, in 1803, a warlike 
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message from the Crown was sent to Parliament. Ad¬ 
dington, then being minister, appeared in thqf full dress 
of the'Windsor uniform, and strutted ujf the Haise in the 
nqidsfc of a burst of laughter, just as the Speaker was reading 
a mediline bib. “It must have been on this occasion," 
says Earl Russel, “ that Sheridan redoubled the laughter of 
the House by saying, ‘ The rights hon. gentleman who- has 
appeared this evening in the character of a sheep in, wolf's 
clothing,’ &c. c In fact, nothing could be more tragical than 
the occasion, nothing more comical than the chief actor in 
the tragedy.” 

A Royal Appeal. —Mr. Addington used to tell his 
friends that at the interview with which he was honoured on 
the roth of May, 1804, the King again pressed upon him the 
acceptance of the peerage and pension, in terms which it 
must have been very difficult for so devoted a subject to 
resist:—“You are a proud man, Mr. Addington, but I am 
a proud man, too ; and why should I sleep uneasy on my 
pillow because you will not comply w T ith my request ? Why 
should I feel the consciousness that I have suffered you to 
ruin your family, and that through'your attachment to me ?’’ 
— Sidmouth's Life and Correspondence. 

Spoiling Nature. —On the 8th of June, 1789, Ad¬ 
dington, who had just completed his thirty-second year, was 
elevated to the dignity of Speaker of the House of Com- 
( mons. Mr. Gilpin, in a congratulatory note, writes on that 
oqs&sion : “ I was in some little pain at first how you could 
restrain the natural modesty of your disposition on so 
isildden ah elevation to one of the most awful posts I know; 
bgt Sir John Dayley and other gentlemen gave such an 
t aefcount of your setting out, that all apprehensions for you 
are now over; and 1 have only to regret, as a picturesque 
man, that such an enlightened countenance as God Almighty 
has given you*should be shrouded in a bush of horsehair.” 
•— Ibid. 
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JOSEPH AD'blSON. 

Successful Silence. —Addison sat for Malmstury in 
tke House of Commons which was elected in 1708. BuWhe 
House of Commons was not the field for him; the bashful¬ 
ness of his nature made his wit and eloqhence useless in 
debate, tie once rose, c but could not overcome his dif- 
fidence„and ever after remained silent. Nobody can think 
it strange that a great writer should fail as a speaker ; but 
many,•probably, will think it strange that Addison’s failure 
as a speaker should have had no unfavourable effect on his 
success as a politician. In our time a man of high rank 
and great fortune might, though speaking veiy little and 
very ill, hold a considerable post; but it would,now be in¬ 
conceivable that a mere adventurer—a man who, when out 
of office, must livg by his pen—should in a few years be¬ 
come successively Under Secretary of State, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, and Secretary of State, without some oratorical 
talent. Addison,-without high birth, and with little property, 
rose to a post which dukes—the heads of the great houses 
of Talbot, Russell, and Bentinck—have thought it an honour 
to fill. Without opening his lips in debate, he rose to a 
post the highest that Chath An or Fox ever reached; and 
this he did before he had been nine years in Parliament.— 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison. 


SIR ANDREW AGNEW. 

Quizzing a Bill out of the House. —s’ir Andrei » 
Agnew was identified? in the House of Commons with -the 
question of Sabbath observance. He brought in a meashro 
so extreme in its nature that his friends appealed to his 
judgment in private against such a scheme. Professor Pryme 
tells us, “He said, ‘I quite agree with you as to the ab¬ 
surdity of some of the enactments, but it is the bill of the 
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Society for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, and I 
cannot 'help it.’ It was los't, of course, because il went too 
far, bufth$ discussion produced great good throughout the 
kingdom, in leading people of all classes to attend to the 
subject, and improve the observance of the Lord’s Day. 
The last time that Sir A. Agnew brought forward his bill, 
Mr. Hawes, M.P. for Lambeth, vmd two or three other 
members, succeeded in, I may say, quizzing it out Of the 
House. We were in committee of the whole House, and I 
was in the chair/ When we came to that clause which 
enacted that it should be unlawful for any cab or public 
carriage to be let out upon a Sunday, HaNves moved as 
an amendment, ‘or for any private carriage to be used.’ 
Before putting it to the vote, Sir A. AgndHv appealed to me 
not to do so. I answered that, as it had been moved and 
seconded gravely, I had no option. The clause was carried 
by a« majority, and no more was heard of the bill.”— 
Prymfs “ Autobiographic Recollections .” 

BISHOP ATTERBURY. 

Balaam and his Ass.—Atterbury, the celebrated Bishop 
of Rochester, happened to say, in the House of Lords, while 
speaking on a certain bill then under discussion, that “ he 
had prophesied last winter this bill would be attempted in 
{he‘present session, and he was sorry to find he had proved 
airue prophet.” My Lord Coningsby, who spoke after the 
bishop, and always spoke in a passiop, desired the House to 
rfcirfark that one of the right reverend had set himself forth 
as & prophet; but, for his part, hei did not know what 
grc»p*het to liken him to, unless to that furious prophet 
Balaam, who was reproved by his own ass.” Atterbury, in 
reply, with great wit and calmness, exposed this rude attack, 
concluding thu£ “ Since the noble lord has discovered in 
our manners such a similitude, I am well content io be 
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compared to the prophet Balaam; but, my lords, I am at a 
loss how\ make out the other fart of the parallel.* I am 
sure that Phave be*en reproved by nobody but his # lorflship.” 
— Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 

LORD BACON. 

Depopulation.— Bacjn was returned to the Parliament 
that met in 1597, when he introduced twt> bills against 
“ enclosures and the depopulation of towns 4 ” In his speech 
introducing his bills he said, “I should be sorry to see 
within this kingdom that piece of Ovid’s verse prove true— 
Jam seges ubi Troja- fuit: In England nought but green 
fields, a shepherd, %nd a dog.”— Parliamentary History. 

A Repentant Patriot.— Bacon tried to ji!ay a very 
difficult game in politics. He wished to be at once a 
favourite at Court and popular with the multitude. * * * 
Once, however, he indulged in a burst of patriotism which 
cost him a Jong and bitter remorse, and which he never ven¬ 
tured to repeat. The Court asked for large subsidies and for 
speedy payment. The remains of Bacon’s speech breathe, 
all the spirit of the Long Parliament. ’* The gentlemen,” 
said he, “ must sell their plate, and the farmers their brass 
pots, ere this will be paid ; and for us, we are here to search 
the wounds of the realm, and not to skin them over.. The 
dangers are these. First, we shall breed discontent, and 
endanger her. Majesty’s safety, which must consist more"<KL 
the love of the people than their wealth. Secondly, this 
being granted in this sort, other princes hereafter Vill lo<!k« 
for the like; so that w$ shall put an evil precedent on ouf- 
selves and our posterity ; and in histories, it is to be ob¬ 
served, of all nations the Ejnglish are not to be subject, base, 
or taxable.” The Queen and her ministers resented this 
outbreak of public spirit in the highest manner. Indeed, 
many ag honest member of the House of Commons had, for 
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a much smaller matter, been sent to the Tower by the proud 
and h'ot-blooded Tudors.' The young patriot endeavoured 
to make the most abject apologies, and never offended in 
the same manner again.— Macaulay's Essay on Bacon. 

Exemplary Oratory. —Ben J onson writes of Bacon, in 
his “ Discoveries made upon Men and Matter ”:—“ There 
happened in my time one noble* speaker who # was full of 
gravity in his speaking. His language, when he could spare 
or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man et'er spoke 
more neatly, mere pressly, more weightily, or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member 
of his speech but consisted of his own graces. His hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him without loss. He 
commanded where he spoke,^and had bis judges angry and 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more 
in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest 
he should make an end." 1 


SIR JOHN BARNARD. 

Price of a City Member. —Barnard took his seat for 
the City of London in 1722. To Walpole’s frequent obser¬ 
vation, “ Every man has his. price,” it was once triumphantly 
objected, “What, then, is Sir John 1 Barnard’s?” “Popu¬ 
larity,” was the minister’s reply.— Memoirs of Sir J. Bar¬ 
nard. 

A Recognition. —Walpole once paid Si. J. Barnard a 
great cojnpliment. Riding out on the same day in two par¬ 
ties, they happened to come where only a narrow close pre- 
f ?nted their view of each other. Sir J. Barnard, talking with 
fiis company, was overheard. A gentleman of the other 
party said, “Whose voice is that?” Sir Robert replied, 
“ Do not you know ? It is one I shall never forget; I have 
often felt its pswer.”— Ihid. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK. 

A Sacrifice. —On the day after the Derby, 1848 (says 
Mr. Disraeli), the writer met Lord George Bentindj in the 
library of the House of Commons. He was standing before 
the book-shelves, with a volume in his hand, and his coun¬ 
tenance was greatly distuftied. His resolutions in favour of 
the colonial interest, after all his labours, had been negatived 
by the committee on the 22nd, and on the 24th his horse 
Surplicg, whom he had parted with among the rest of his 
stud, solely that he might pursue without distraction his 
labours on beha*lf of the great interests of the country, had 
won that paramount and Olympian stake to gain which had 
been the object of fiis life. He had nojthing to console him, 
and nothing to sustain him except his pride. Even that 
deserted him before a heart which he knew at least could 
yield him sympathy. He gave a sort of superb groan : All 
my life I have been trying for this, and for what have I 
sacrificed it ? ” he murmured. It was ip vain to offer solace. 
“ You do not know what the Derby is,” he moaned out. 
“ Yes, I do ; it is the blue ribbon of the*turf.” “ It is the 
blue ribbon of the turf,” he slowly repeated to himself, and 
sitting down at the table, he ‘buried himself in a folio of 
statistics .—Life of Benltnck. 

LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

Evanescence of Parliamentary Eloquence before 
the Days of Reporting. —In the case of Bolingbroke (re¬ 
marks Lord Brougham), the defect, so often to be deplocefl 
in contemplating the history of modern oratory, attains its 
very height. Meagre as are the materials by which we can 
aim at forming to ourselves some idea of the eloquence of 
most men who flourished before ogr own day; scanty as are 
the remains even of the speakers who figured during the 
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Seven Years’ War, and the earlier part of the American Con¬ 
test—When we go back to* the administration of Walpqle we 
find thosg. vestiges to be yet more thinly scattered over the 
pages of our history; and in Queen Anne's time, during 
which alone Bolingbroke spoke, there are absolutely none. 
It is correct to affirm that of this great orator—one of the 
very greatest, according to all contemporary histoy, that*ever 
exercised the art, and these accounts are powerfully suit- 
ported by his writings—not a spoken sentence remains. * * 
The contemplation of this chasm it was that made Mr. Pitt, 
when musing upon its brink, and calling to mind all that 
might be fancied of the orator from the author, and all that 
traditional testimony had handed down to us, sigh after a 
speech of Bolingbroke—desiderating i» far more than the 
restoration of all that has perished of the treasures of 
the ancient world .—Statesmen of the Time of George ///. 
Til*, impression produced by Bolingbroke is shown in 
the Karl of Chesterfield's remark to his son :—“ I would 
much rather that you had Lord Bolingbroke s' style and 
eloquence, in speakifig and writing, than all the learning of 
the Academy of Sciences, the Royal Society, and the two 
Universities united.” 


MR. BRIGHT 11 . 

' The Cave of Adui.i.am. —On the meeting of Parliament 
iff 1866, a Reform Bill was introduced by Karl Russell’s 
administration. Several members usually found in the ranks 
o'fthe Liberal party either opposed or withheld their support 
from the measure. Among them Mr. Lowe and Mr. llors- 
ilian were most conspicuous. In a debate on the bill, on the 
13th of March, the following observations by Mr. Bright ex¬ 
cited great merriment, and gave the name of “Adullamites ” 
to this sectiofirf)f politicians:—“The right honourable gen¬ 
tleman below me (Mr. Horsman) said a little against the 
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Government and a little against the bill, btit Hhd last night 
a field-nigfct fur an attack upon .fo humble an individual as 
I an* TWe right honourable gentleman is the first*of the 
new party who has expressed his great grief, who has retied 
into what may be called .his political cave df Adulkm, and 
he has called about him every one that was in distress and 
eve*y one that was discontented.* The right honourable 
gentleman has been anxious to form a party in this House. 
There is*scarcely any one on this side of the* House who is 
able to address the House with effect, or tp take much part 
in our debates, whom he has not tried to bring over to his 
party or cabal; .and at last the right honourable gentleman 
has succeeded in hooking the right honourable gentleman 
the member for Caine (Mr. Lowe). 1 know there was an 
opinion expressed many years ago by a menfoer of the 
Treasury bench and of the Cabinet, that two men would 
make a party. When a party is formed of two mgp so 
amiable, so discreet as the two right honourable gentlemen, 
we may hope to see for the first time in Parliament a party 
perfectly harmonious, anil distinguished by mutual ant> un¬ 
broken trust. Hut there is one dilliculty which it is im-. 
possible to remove. This party of two reminds me of the 
Scotch terrier, which was so covered with hair that you 
could not tell which was the head and which was the tail 
of it.” 

The “Intense Clark at the Doors ok Parlia¬ 
ment." —Mr.* Bright used this expression in a speech 
Reform, at Birmingham, in 1865. Alluding to the fear 
which the Tories and many of the Whigs entertained of a 
Reform Bill, he said, “.What is this apparition which alarms 
them ? * * * They are afraid of thefh e or six millions, 
of Englishmen, grown-up\men, who are allowed to marry, 
to keep house, to rear children, who are expected to earn 
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their living, f who' pay taxek, who must obey the f law, who 
must be citizens in all hommrable conduct—they are afraid 
of the five or six millions who by the present system of re¬ 
presentation are shut out, and insultingly shut out, from the 
commonest rights of citizenship. It may happen, as it hap¬ 
pened thirty years ago, that'the eyes of the five millions all 
through the United Kingdom may be fixed with an intense 
glare upon the doors of Parliament ; it was so in tht; years 
1831-32. * *• * If the five millions should onceMnitedlv 
fix their eyes witji an intense look upon the doors of that 
House where my hon. friend and I expect so soon to enter, 
I would ask, Who shall say them nay? Not the mace ufon 
the table of the House ; not the four hundred easy gentle¬ 
men of the House of Lords, who lounge in and out of that 
decorated Chamber; not the dozen gentlemen who call them¬ 
selves statesmen, and who meet in Downing Street; perhaps 
not <^ven those more appalling and more menacing personages 
who have their lodgment higher up Whitehall. I say there 
is no power in the country, as opinion now stands, and as 
combination is now -possible—there is no power in this 
country that can say ‘ Nay ’ for one single week to the live 
millions, if they arc intent upon making their way within the 
doors of Parliament.” 

A Parliament from Tkmpit Par.— In a speech 
on Reform at Glasgow, in 1866, Mr. bright made this 
supposition:—“If the Clerk of the House of Commons 
'••We placed at Temple liar, and if he had orders to tap 
upon the shoulder every well-dressed and apparently 
el£anly-washed man who passed through that ancient.bar, 
mjtil he had numbered 658 ; and ifc the Crown summoned 
the?e 658 to be the Parliament of the United Kingdom, my 
honest conviction is that you wtfuld have a better Parlia¬ 
ment than now exists. This assertion will stagger some 
timid and sorrt$ good men ; but let me explain myself to 
you. It would be a Parliament every member o£ which 
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^qould have no direct constituency, but it would be a Par¬ 
liament >'iat would act as a j ury, that would take some heed 
of flie fa#ts and Arguments laid before it. It would*be free, 
at any rate, from the class prejudices which weigh upqn^the 
present House of Commons. It would be free .from the 
overshadowing presence of what are called noble families. 
It*would owe no allegiance to great landowners, and I hope 
it wquld luive fewer met} amongst it seeking their own gains 
by entering Parliament.” 

Tub Derby Minstrels. — Speaking on Reform at 
Birmingham in 1866, Mr. Bright made an allusion which 
told in a circle beyond his audience:—“The Government 
of Lord Derby in the House of Commons, sitting all in a 
row, reminds me.very much of a number of amusing and 
ingenious gentlemen whom I dare say some t>f you have 
seen and listened to; 1 mean the Christy Minstrels. The 
Christy Minstrels* if I am not misinformed, are, when they 
are clean washed, white men; but they come before the 
audience* as black as the blackest negroes, and by this trans¬ 
formation it is expected that their jokes and songs v*ill be 
more amusing. The Derby minstrels pretend to be Liberal 
and white; but the fact is, if you comeTiearer and examine 
them closely, you will find them to be just as black and curly 
as the Tories have gver been. I do not know, and I do 
not pretend to say, which of them it is that plays tl\e banjo 
and which the Bones.” , 

A Hev'v Burden. —In the debate on the Quaeri’vV 
Message announcing the declaration of war with Russia? 
March, 1854, Mr. Bright condemned the policy <Jf a wat ®n, 
behalf of Turkey, ai^d in the course of his remarks sjid, 
“ The property-tax is the lever, or the weapon, with Hjjich 
the proprietors of land apd houses in this kingdom will have 
to support the ‘ integrity and independence ’ of the Ottoman 
Empire. Gentlemen, I congratulate you that every man of 
you ljgs a Turk upon his shoulders.” 
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Always “ Weak Brother ” in the House. —During 
the debate on the Lords’ amendments to the Refoflfa Bill, in 
1867, Mr. Bright spoke against the representation of minori¬ 
ties, .and remarked : “ I think the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer said it was a scheme to introduce into the House 
all sorts of crotchety people. *1 have no objection to crotchety 
people. I believe there must be ajl sorts of people in tjais 
House. I have never been in tyiy Parliament*in yhich 
there has not been at least one member generally believed 
by the rest of the members to be not quite strong, and ex¬ 
cuses were made for his eccentric conduct because he was 
not as responsible as others. That, probably, will always 
be the case in the House of Commons.”— Speeches, edited by 
Professor Rogers. . 


LORD BROUGHAM. 

Irrepressible Speech. —Brougham failed in getting 
into Parliament till the beginning of 1810, when he was 
elected for Camelford*. He was expected to fire off an 
oration the very night he took his seat, but he had made 
a vow not to speak for a month, and he kept it. “It was 
remarked” (writes Campbell) “that for the future he never 
was in his place a whole evening, in either House of Parlia¬ 
ment, without, regularly or irregularly, more than once 
faking part in the discussions.” This is a little overstated ; 

his oratory was irrepressible, and he would have suffered 
from suppressed speech as another man might suffer from 
sftppressed gout? Although his first attempt was a failure, 
hc»soon fought his way to the front, and by the end of his 
irst session was competing for the leadership of the Oppo¬ 
sition, then held by the Right Hon. George Ponsonby, Ex- 
Chancellor of Ireland. * * * Careless whether his claim 
to the leadership* was formally recognised or not, he took 
the lead on so many important questions that the general 
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pftblic could not well help regarding him as leader, and the 
recalcitrant Whig^ gradually succumbed to him .—Quarterly 
Revirn. 

“ Broffam ” versus “Broom.” —Brougham did not^et 
into regular practice at the bar dll he had acquired*celebrity 
in the House of Commons. He got a few Scotch appeals, 
aiftl thesq brought him Wnto early conflict with Lord Eldon, 
who persisted in calling him Mr. Broffam , till a formal re¬ 
monstrance arrived through the assistant-cferk ; whereupon 
the Chancellor gave in, and complimented the offended 
counsel at the conclusion of the argument, saying, “ Every' 
authority upon the question has been brought before us : 
new Brooms sweep clean.”— Ibid. 

His Attack vpon Canning. —Brougham took part in 
the debate on the Roman Catholic claims, April 17,1823, and 
in the course of his speech said, referring to Canning, he 
“ had exhibited a specimen, the most incredible specimen, 
of monstrous truckling, for the purpose of obtaining office, 
that the'whole history of political tergiversation could fur¬ 
nish-” Mr. Secretary Canning I rise to say thit that 

is false.” The Speaker (after a perfect ^silence in the House 
during some seconds) said, in a low tone, he hoped the 
right honourable Secretary tvpuld retract the expression he 
had used. An indi\«lual of his high rank and station could 
not fail to be aiyare that such an expression was a complete 
violation of the customs and of the orders of the House. 
He deeply Regretted that, even in haste, it should have tiC' n 
used. Mr. Canning said he was sorry to have used any 
word which was a violation of the decorum of the HouSte 1 
but nothing—no consideration on earth—should induce «him 
to retract the sentiment. After an appeal to the HouSfe an 
the part of the Speaker, Mr. Canning expressed his regret, 
so far as the orders of the House were concerned, tc 
have attracted their displeasure; but he«could not in con 
sciente recall his declaration. Some further discussion 
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ensued, when Mr. Bankes moved, “ That the Right Honor¬ 
able George Canning and fienry Brougham, Esq., be com¬ 
mitted tb toe custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms attending this 
House.” Mr. Brougham opposed the motion, pointing out 
that with°the unanimous assent of the House it had been 
declared by the highest authority that Mr. Canning had com¬ 
mitted a breach of their rules; and it was proposed by t’Ae 
motion to take himself also into custody, who had ‘com¬ 
mitted no offence whatever against the orders of the 1 louse. 
He admitted their- power to take such a step if they chose, 
but declared if they did so it would be in flagrant violation 
of the principles of justice. He begged the House to under¬ 
stand he opposed the first part of the motion no less than 
the last. He would be the last man to hold up his hand for 
passing a censure upon the right honourable gentleman, or 
for committing him to custody for the expression which he 
had ured on hearing one half of the sentence which was 
about to be delivered. Ultimately Mr. Canning—Mr. 
Bankes having withdrawn his motion—said he should think 
no more of the matter; and Mr. Brougham similarly ex¬ 
pressing himself, the affair tenninated.— Hansard. 

“The Schoolmaster Abroad." —The debate on the 
Address on the King’s Speech which took place in the 
House of Commons January 29th, 1C2S, was one of an 
unusually animated character, in consequence of the Duke 
of Wellington having resigned his office of Commander- 
iorChief and formed a new Administration by* command 
of his Majesty. Brougham confessed that he felt a very 
gr6at degree of objection to the arrangement. There was 
in it, he said, no security or compensation to the House 
on t6 the country for this union of power. He had no fear, 
however, of slavery being introduced into this country by 
the power of the sword. It would take a stronger, it would 
demand a more’ ^powerful gnan even than the Duke of 
Wellington to effect such an object. These were not the 
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tinjes for such an attempt. There had b«en periods when 
the countt y heard with dismay that “ the soldier was abroad."’ 
No^ there was another person abroad—a less important 
person—in the eyes of some an insignificant persftn—whose 
labours had tended to produce this state of things, \flie 
schoolmaster was abroad! Add he trusted more to the 
schoolmaster armed with his primer, than he did to the 
soldig - in* full military array, for upholding and extending 
the liberties of his country.— Ibid. 

A Noble Boast. —Brougham’s speech in the House of 
Commons on Law Reform, in February, 1828, was one of 
the most effective he ever delivered. The Quarterly Reriaa 
says of it that, “ directly or indirectly, it has probably led 
to a greater number of important and beneficial results than 
any other speech, ancient or modern.” He sj*jke on this 
occasion for six hours, and concluded thus: “It was the 
boast of Augustus?—it formed part of the glare in which the 
perfidies of his earlier years were lost—that he found *Rome 
of brick and left it of marble; a praise not unworthy a great 
prince, and to which the present reign also has its claims. 
But how much nobler will be the sovereign's boast when he 
shall have it to say that he found law dear and left it cheap*; 
found it a sealed book, left it a living letter; found it the 
patrimony of the rich, left if the inheritance of the poor; 
found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left it 
the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence.” 

FAWNiftf; Parasites. —When Lord Althorp moveij ai 
amendment to the motion for adjournment in the House, 
of Commons (1830), Brougham “ launched out «againsfc 
Ministry in a strain oj" bitter invective, of sarcasm vehement 
even to fierceness." Mr. Roebuck (“ Whig Ministry of 
1 ^3° ”) gives the following passage from his speech, \vhi?h 
called forth an indignant protest from Sir Robert Peel:— 
“ Vou will see in this, as in that country (France), that 
the d#y of force is now over, an8 that he who would rule his 
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country by ai appeal to royal favour or military power n^iy 
be overwhelmed, may be burled down by it, if he should 
entertain such an idea—and I in no wise accur,e hiifo of 

such an attempt ; him I accuse not; I-” and here the 

excited orator stretched out his long bony arm, and pointed 
with a lean and almost skeleton finger at the Treasury 
bench, “ I accuse you, I accuse his flatterers—those morn, 

fawning parasites-” Sir Robert rose at once, aijd, in 

grave indignant terms, called the learned gentleman to 
order. “ I ask the honourable and learned gentleman, as I 
am one of those sitting on this side of the House, Whether 
he means to accuse me of being a fawning parasite?” 
Checked thus suddenly in mid-career, Mr. Brougham seemed 
at once to perceive that the phrase he had used and the 
charge he hi d brought were not to be justified, and instantly, 
therefore, disclaimed every intention of applying the words 
to Sir Robert Peel himself, who truly observed, oil this 
retractation, that it was hardly sufficient, and declared that 
he would therefore, on behalf of Mr. Brougham, make the 
apology and retractatipn which ought to have been made 
by the learned gentleman. This he'did, and Mr. Brougham 
with great good sense and good feeling adopted it. 

His Election for Yorkshire. —Campbell, in his 
“ Life of Brougham,” thus speJtks of his contest for the re¬ 
presentation of the county of York, in 1830:—“ No man ever 
went through such fatigue of body and mind as he did for 
the jhree following weeks. The assizes at York, were about 
to begin, and he chanced to have a good many retainers. 
( Instead of giving these up, he appeared in court and exerted 
himself as an advocate with more than wonted spirit. Having 
finished an address to the jury, he would throw off his wig 
ahd gown, and make a speech to the electors in the Castle- 
yard on “ the three glorious days of Paris,” and the way in 
which the people of England might peaceably obtain still 
greater advantages. He wbuld then return to eouij and 
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rep])- in a cause respecting right of commoi* of turbary, 
having, in the twinkling of an eye, picked up from hi-j junior 
a notion ofiall that^rad passed in his absence. But, what is 
much more extraordinary, before the nomination dly arrived, 
he had held public meetings and delivered stirring speeches 
in every town and large village within the county; still 
day* by day addressing juries, and winning or losing ver¬ 
dicts. # * * * County elections at that time, lasting fifteen 
days, extited prodigious interest. All England looked with 
eagerness on this contest, and, when Brougham's return was 
actually proclaimed, the triumph was said to form a grand 
epoch in the history of Parliamentary representation.” 

A Maternal Preference.— Brougham, after his eleva¬ 
tion to the woolsack (representing the county of York at 
the time), like a pious son—“ as he ever showed himself," 
says Lord Campbell—took a journey to Brougham Hall, to 
visit his venerable mother, and, kneeling before her, to ask 
her blessing on a Lord Chancellor. The good old lady still 
preserved Jier fine faculties quite entire; but while she 
reciprocated her boy’s affection for her, and was proud of 
his abilities and the distinction he had acquired, she said, 
with excellent good sense and feeling, ‘“My dear Harry, I 
would rather have embraced the member for Yorkshire; but 
God Almighty bless yoy !” 

Interview of Earl Grev and Lord Brougham 
with the King. —At the Cabinet Council which was held 
April 22nd, .1831, immediately after the defeat of the 
Government on the Reform question, it was resolved to 
advise the King to prorogue Parliament with a view to 
early dissolution. Ea$ Grey and Lord Brougham weje 
deputed to wait on his Majesty and communicate to Iiim 
the advice of the Cabinet. The interview which these 
ministers had with King William, in discharge of their 
mission, is thus described by Mr. Molesworth (“ History of 
the Reform Bill”): — The Chancellor approached the 
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subject very carefully, prefacing the disagreeable message 
with which he was charged with a compliment on the King's 
desireto promote the welfare of his people. Hfc theh pro¬ 
ceeded to communicate the advice of the Cabinet, adding 
that they were‘unanimous in offering it. “ What! exclairrivd 
the King, ‘'would you have me dismiss in this summary 
manner a Parliament that has granted me so splendid a 
civil list, and given my Queen so, liberal an annuity,in case 
she survives file?” “No doubt, sire,’’ Lord Brougham re¬ 
plied, “in theme respects they have acted wisely and 
honourably; but your Majesty’s advisers are all of opinion 
that, in the present state of affairs, every hour that this Par¬ 
liament continues to sit is pregnant with danger to the peace 
and security of your kingdom, and tljey humbly beseech 
your Majesty to go down this very day and prorogue it; if 
you do not, they cannot be answerable for the consequences.” 
The King was greatly embarrassed; fie evidently enter¬ 
tained the strongest objection to the proposed measure, but 
he also felt the danger which would result from the resigna¬ 
tion of his ministerc at the present crisis. He therefore 
shifted his ground, and asked, “ Who is to carry the sword 
of state and the'cap of maintenance?" “Sire, knowing 
the urgency of the crisis and the imminent peril in which 
the country at this moment stands, ;ve have ventured to tell 
those, whose duty it is to perform these and other similar 
offices, to hold themselves in readiness.'’ “ Hut the troops— 
the Life Guards; I have given no orders fo have them 
called out, and now it is too late.” This was, indeed, a 
serious objection ; for to call out the Guards was the special 
prerogative of the monarch himself, and no minister had any 
rigfit to order their attendance without his express com¬ 
mand. “Sire,” replied the Chancellor, with some hesitation, 
“we must throw ourselves on your indulgence. Deeply 
feeling the gravity of the^crisis, and knowing your love for 
your people, we have taken a liberty which nothing but the 
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most imperious necessity could warrant; we have ordered 
out tljp troops, an(4 we humbly throw ourselves on* your 
Majesty’s indulgence.” The King’s eye flashed,-an8 his 
chtyk became crimson ; he was evidently on the point erf 
dismissing the ministry in an explosion of anger. '“Why, 
my lords,” he exclaimed, “ this is treason !—high treason ! 
and *you, my Lord Chancellor, ought to know that it is.” 
“ Yes, Sire, I do know it f and nothing but the strongest 
conviction that your Majesty’s crown and the interests of 
the natiqp are at stake could have induced nts to take such 
a step, or to tender the advice we are now giving.” This 
submissive reply*had the desired effect: the King cooled : 
his prudence and better genius prevailed ; and having once 
made up his mind to yield, he yielded with a good grace. 
He accepted, without any objection, the speech which had 
been prepared for jhm, and which the two ministers had 
brought with them; lie gave orders respecting the details 
of the approaching ceremonial, and, having completely re¬ 
covered his "habitual serenity and good humour, he dismissed 
the two lords with a jocose threat of infyeachment. 1 
His Rekorm Speech in’ the LorliSj— On the second 
reading of the Reform Bill, in October, 1831, Brougham 
delivered his great speech in •defence of it, which (says 
Lord Campbell) “by mffny was considered his chef-d'otuvre. 
It certainly was a wonderful performance to witness.* He 
showed a most stupendous memory, and extraordinary dex¬ 
terity in handlfng the weapons both of ridicule and of reason. 
Without a note to refer to, he went through all the jpeech^s 
of his opponents delivered during the five nights’ debate,' 
analysing them successively, and, with a little aid from pen 
version, giving them all a seemingly triumphant answdh 
* # * The peroration was partly inspired by draughts of 
mulled port, imbibed by him very copiously towards the 
conclusion of the four hours during which 4 ie was on his 
legs or dh his knees. * * * ‘l pray and I exhort you* 
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riot to reject this measure. By all you hold most dear*; by 
all the ties that bind every one of us to our common order 
and our^common country, I solemnly adjure yfc>u—1 warn 
you—I implore you—yea, on my bended knees [he kneels] 
I supplicate you—reject not this bill!’ He continued for 
some time as if in prayer; but his friends, alarmed for him 
lest he should be suffering from the effects of the mulled 
port, picked him up and placed him safely on the woolsack. 
Like Burke’s* famous dagger scene in the House" of Com¬ 
mons, this prostration was a failure; so unsuited was it to 
the spectators and to the actor, that it produced a sensation 
of ridicule, and considerably impaired the effect of a speech 
displaying wonderful powers of memory and of intellect.” 

Asserting a “Right.” —The House of Lords went into 
CQmmittee on the Abolition of Slavery Bill, August 14th, 
1833, when the Lord Chancellor (Brougham), opposing an 
amendment of the Duke of Wellington, said that a slave 
who had been freed “ would have as good a right to sit in 
the other House of Parliament as the noble difke opposite 
(the Duke of Wellington), who was illustrious by his actions, 
or the illustrious duke near him (the Duke of Cumberland), 
who was illustrious by the courtesy of that House.” The 
Duke of Cumberland rose to order; he had not said one 
word to call for such an attack. The Ixird Chancellor said 
that the illustrious duke was out of order, and in calling him 
to order was most disorderly. The Duke of Cumberland 
dgain rose, and protested that the noble and learned lord had 
no cause whatever to address him. The Lord Chancellor 

t t < f , 

•said, the illustrious duke was most disorderly in calling him 
to order on the score of having addressed the illustrious 
daice. He had a right to address any one of their lordships. 
He had exercised the right of addressing the members of 
the other House for twenty years, and, please God, he would 
continue to exercise that, right as regarded their lordships.— 

* Hansard. 1 
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Seal Fishing. —Brougham hrfll been very Sanguine in 
his opposition to the f bill for repealing the Navigation Laws, 
in 184*9, aifcl was deeply mortified when it passed -both 
Houses. “ While the bill was depending," says Lortl Camp* 
bell, “ I happened to call upon him one mornihg, in Grafton 
Street, to talk to him about a Scotch appeal, and was shown 
into Siis library. He soot* rushed in very eagerly, but sud¬ 
denly stopped short, exclaiming ‘ Lord bless me! is it you ? 
They told me it was Stanley.’ And notwithstanding his 
accustomed frank and courteous manner, \ had some dif¬ 
ficulty in fixing his attention. In the evening I stepped 
across the House, to the Opposition Bench, where Brougham 
and Stanley were sitting next each other, and, addressing the 
latter in the hearing.of the former, I said, ‘Has our noble 
and learned friend told you the disappointment h% suffered 
this morning ? He thought he had a visit from the leader of 
the Protectionists to* offer him the Great Seal, and it timed 
out to be only Campbell come to bore him about a point of 
Scotch law.’* Brougham : ‘ Don’t mind what Jack Campbell 
says ; he has a prescriptive privilege to tell lies of all Chan¬ 
cellors dead and living.’ Many jokes were circulated against 
Brougham on this occasion. A few days after his great 
speech, I myself heard Lyndhuyst say to him, ‘ Brougham, 
here is a riddle for you. • Why does Lord Brougham know 
so much about the Navigation Laws? Answer: Because 
he has been so long engaged in the Seal fishery.’ ’’ 

Smelling Bottle for a Parliamentary Antagonist 
—Charles Williams Wynn, for many years the father of the 
House of Commons, who from his youth upwards had been 
the great oracle of Parliamentary law, delivered an opinion 
in the House, on a question of privilege, contrary' 
Brougham’s, fortifying his position with many precedents and 
references to the Journals. I.ord Campbell, relates the in¬ 
cident, and the compliment Brougham paid to the learned 
member,^winding up with the statement that “ In short, he 
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is a man whose devotion*in this respect can only be equalled 
by tfyat of a learned ancestor of his (Speaker Williams, temp. 
Car*. II.), who having fainted from excessive toil and fatigue, 
a smellihg-bottle was called for, when one, who knew much 
*bettei^ the remedy adapted to the case, exclaimed, <*For 
God’s sake bring him an'old black-letter Act of Parliament, 
and let him smell that!’ I capnot help thinking that, in 
like manner, if my right honourable and Idarnqd friend 
should ever he attacked in a similar way, the me»e smelling 
of a volume of the Journals could not fail instantly to revive 
him.” 


LORD BROUGHTON. 

“A Trifling Mistake.” —Mr. Jphn Cam Hobhouse 
(afterwaitls Lord Broughton), the friend and fellow-traveller 
of Byron, to whom was dedicated the Fourth Canto of 
“(^hilde Harold,” incurred, in 1819,'the high displeasure 
of the House of Commons, under the following cir¬ 
cumstances, as gathered from “ Hansard —On Decem¬ 
ber the 10th, Ma Courtenay rose to complain of a 
pamphlet which had been published, entitled “A Trifling 
Mistake in Thofnas Lord Erskine’s recent Preface shortly 
noticed, and respectfully corrected, in a Letter to his Lord- 
ship, by the author of ‘The Defence of the People.’” The 
follciwing extract, amongst others, was read from the pamph- 
Jet:—“ What prevents the people from walking down to 
4 he House and pulling out the members by the ears, locking 
up their doors, and flinging the key into the Thames?" 
On a Aibsequent day the publisher of the brochure having 
.been summoned to the bar, and, the name of the writer 
slfvulged, it was moved and carried “That John Cam 
Hobhouse, Esq., be, for his said offence, committed to his 
Majesty’s gaol of Newgate.” The offender remained in 
confinement till the death of George III., in the following 
January, occasioned a 'dissolution of Parliament* Shortly 
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after this, Mr. Hobhouse took *his seat iA tlfe assembly 
he had denounced ,in such strong language, as one of the 
members fot Westminster, and delivered his maiden speech 
May 9th, 1820. The occasion was on Mr. Alderman Wood^ 
motion respecting the criminal conduct and proceedings of 
George Edwards, said to have been connected with the Cato 
Street Conspiracy. In the course of his address he referred 
to his own case in these tejms :—“ Now let me recall to the 
honourable member for Corfe Castle the di%adful alarms, 
the prompt proceedings adopted against ihe author of a 
pamphlet in which it seemed possible that some recom¬ 
mendations to a* dispersion of this House might be found. 
Here was no plot, no grenades, no mischief either done or 
meditated; but though this Edwards is to walk at large, 
the author of a single passage of disputable meaning is to be 
sent to prison without trial and without citation.” 

His Majesty’s Opposition. —.Tt was Mr. Hobhouse 
who first spoke of “ His Maj'esty’s Opposition.” Canning 
accepted the appellation as appropriate. A distinguished 
member of the Opposition gave it the Stamp of his approval, 
while, adding a pithy exposition of its meaning. Tierney 
said, “ No better phrase could be adopted; for we are cer¬ 
tainly a branch of his Majesty’^Government. Although the 
gentlemen opposite ar<* in office, we are in power. The 
measures are ours, but all the emoluments are theirs.”— 
Edinburgh Review. 

SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

A Favourite. —“ JSurdett,” said Byron, “ is sweet and 
silvery as Belial himself, and, I think, the greatest favotnite 
in Pandemonium ; at least, I always heard the country 
gentlemen and the ministerial devilry praise his speeches 
a/stairs, and run down from Bellamy’s when he was upon 
his legs*”— Moore’s “Life 
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BurdeA’s Committa?. to the Tower. —J. Gale Jones, 
the president of a debating club, published some resolutions 
of liis* society on the debate which arose (1810J relative to 
the expedition to the Scheldt. For this he was summoned 
to the bar of the House, and committed to Newgate. Sir 
Francis Burdett took up his cause, and denied the power of 
the Commons to commit to prison any but their own riiem- 
bers; and repeated his arguments in a letter published in 
Cobbett’s Wee%ly Register. This being brought before the 
House, he was .committed to the Tower. Cooke, in his 
“ History of Party,” thus describes the circumstances at¬ 
tending the execution of the order:—“ Crowds surrounded 
the house of Sir Francis, who affected to resist the warrant 
by force, and barricaded his doors. Twenty police officers, 
assisted by detachments of cavalry and infantry, were neces¬ 
sary to execute the warrant. Burdett still resisted ; and, 
lest “the theatrical display should -be incomplete, the con¬ 
stables, when they broke into the house, found him teaching 
his infant son to read and translate Magna Chafta. As he 
waS borne along to the Tower, the crowds assembled 
attacked the soldiery; pistol-shots were fired on each side, 
and the troops did not return from their ungrateful duty 
without a sanguinary conflict, in which several people were 
slain. A more useless or unnecessary provocation of a 
scene*of carnage does not occur in our history. Sir Francis 
brought an action against the Speaker, and, being defeated, 
tlius had the merit of formally establishing the important 
ppnciple,of the Constitution which he had attacked.” 

’ Hoisting Canning with his own Petard. —It was 
ift one of those debates of the pre-Reform period that 
Cfhning, in the course of an elaborate defence of the 
borough system, urged that it formed an essential element 
of the British Constitution, since it had 
* ^ 

• '' Grown with our growth, and strengthened with our strength." 
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Sir Francis Burdett took up th’e quotatioh i& reply, and 
said, “ The right hqpourable gentfeman doubtless remembers 
the first linR of the distich he has cited, and that i^ is * 

■ The young disease, which must subdue at length, 

Grows with our growth, and strengthens with our strengtH.’ ” 

Canning acknowledged that the retort was a happy and a 
just one .—Edinburgh Revifw. 

Bur6ett a High Tory. —Sir Francis Biftdett, reverting 
to the notion that the prerogative of the Cjown in choosing 
its servants ought to be unfettered and uncontrolled, said, in 
bringing forward a motion for reform of Parliament, “ If a 
country gentleman were to offer to a servant out of place to 
make him his butler, and the man were to answer, ‘ I will 
not be your butler unless you will take Harry for your 
coachman, and Thomas for your groom, and Dick for your 
footman,’ the gentleman would be greatly astonished.” 
This remark proves that Sir Francis Burdett was, as he 
sometimes avowed himself to be, a high prerogative Tory of 
the days of Queen Anne .—Earl IhesselFs Introduction to 
“ Speeches 

His Duel with Mr. Paull. —The following parti¬ 
culars of the duel which took, place between Sir Francis 
Burdett and Mr. Paull §.re taken from the account of the 
occurrence published in the Annual Register. “ Mr. Paull, 
who was a candidate for the representation of Westminster 
in 1807, had advertised a meeting of his friends to dine St 
the Crown and Anchor, in the Strand, the chair to be 

» t 

occupied by Sir Francis Burdett. A correspondence ensued* 
upon this announcement, opening with a communication 
from Sir Francis, in which he disavowed any knowledge'of. 
the proposed gathering, and asserted that he had not 
sanctioned the use of his name in connection with it. The 
dispute between the two gentlemen, increasing in acrimony, 
finally culminated in a challenge being forwarded by Mr. Paull* 
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to Sir Francis Burdett. Tne parties met, attended by their 
seconds, at Combe Wood, near Wimbledon Common, on 
the 5th of May. They discharged two pistols each; the 
Second shot fired by Mr. Pauli wounded Sir Francis in the 
thigh; ..the second pistol fired by Sir Francis wounded 
Mr. Pauli in the leg. This terminating the business, they 
both returned from Wimbledon in Mr. Pauli’s carriage.” 

, EDMUND BURKE. 

Burke in ,the Strangers’ Gallery. —One giant 
attraction would draw the youthful genius from his desk, 
his journeys, and even from the intellectual tables of his 
friends. It was Burke’s frequent and favourite custom to 
go alone to the House of Commons,; to there ensconce 
himself in the gallery, and to sit for hours, his attention 
absorbed, and his mind enrapt in the scene beneath him. 
“Sojne of these men,” he remarked to a friend, “talk like 
Demosthenes or Cicero; and I feel when I am listening to 
them as if I were in Athens or Rome.” Soon these nightly 
visits became his passion; a strange fascination drew him 
again and again to the same place. No doubt the magic of 
his own master spirit was upon him, and the spell was 
working. He might be compared to the young eagle 
accustoming its eye to the sun tjefore it soared aloft.— 
Burke's “ Life of Burke." 

. His First Speech. —In January, 1766, Mr. Burke 
seized the first opportunity of taking an active part in the 
discussion concerning America. Mr. Pitt immediately 
cfollowed'’ Mr. Burke in the debate, and complimented him 
by observing that “ the young member had proved himself 
a <very able advocate. He had himself intended to enter 
at length into the details, but he had been anticipated with 
so much ingenuity and eloquence that there was little left 
for him to say. He congratulated him on his success, and 
•his friends on the value of the acquisition they had made.” 
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On his quitting the House, all his friends crowded round 
him, expressing the greatest pleasure at the result, the‘praise 
of Mr. Pitt keing of itself, in the general opinion, % passport 
to fame.— Prions “Life." 

A Bull. —In the course of hij speech during theMebate 
on the budget (1772), Burke said, “The minister comes 
down in st^te, attended by his creatures of all denomina¬ 
tions—beasts clean and unclean. With such, however, as 
they are, he comes down, opens his budget, and edifies us 
all with fyis speech. What is the consequence ? One half of 
the House goes away. A gentleman on the other side gets 
up, and harangues upon the state of the nation; and, in 
order to keep matters even, another half retires at the close 
of his speech. A third gentleman follows their # example, 
and rids the House of another half (a loud laugh through 
the House). Sir (said he, turning the laugh with some 
address and humour), I take the blunder to myself, find 
confess my satisfaction at having said anything that can put 
the House in good humour.”— Ibid. 

A False Quantity.— ;Mr. Burke, in the course of some 
very severe animadversions which he made on Lord North, 
for want of due economy in his management of the public 
purse, introduced the well-known aphorism, Magnum 
vectigal cst parsimonia , btft was guilty of a false quantity by 
saying vectigal. Lord North, while this philippic went on, 
had been half asleep, and sat heaving backwards and for¬ 
wards like a gffeat turtle; but the sound of a false quantity 
instantly aroused him, and opening his eyes he exclaimed, 
in a very marked and distinct manner, “ Vectigal." “ I thank 
the noble lord,” said Builce, with happy adroitness, “for tjie 1 
correction, the more particularly as it affords me the oppor¬ 
tunity of repeating a maxim which he greatly needs to have 
reiterated upon him.” He then thundered out, “Magnum vecti¬ 
gal cst parsimonia .”— Harford's “Recollections of Wilberforce." 

Optimism. —When a message from the King was read 
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in the House oi Commons', April 15th, 1782, recommending 
econofny in the public expenditure, Burke rose to speak, 
and characterised the loyal message as “the best of mes- 
Siges to the best of people from the best of kings.”— 
Parliamentary History. 

The “Oftener-if-need-be’s." —Burke opposed a motion 
by Mr. Flood for parliamentary reform, which produced a 
very candid confession from Mr. Fox, that though he thought 
such a measure advisable, the country at large did not seem 
to be of the same opinion. A jest of Burke on this question, 
widely disseminated in private society, threw much ridicule 
upon the enthusiasts in this cause. A new party of 
Reformers, he said, had arisen still more pure in their creed 
than the ( rest, who deemed annual parliaments not suf¬ 
ficiently frequent, and quoted in support of their doctrine 
the latter words of the statute of Edward III., that “ a par¬ 
liament shall be holden every year once, and more often if 
need be" How to designate these gentlemen from their lesi 
orthodox associates he knew not, except, indeed,'their tenets 
furnished the hint, and they be known as the Oftener-ifnccd- 
be’s. — Prior’s "Life" 

The Bright Particular Star. —In the session 1780-r, 
speaking on Irish affairs, Burke thus referred to the state of 
Ireland: —“ So many and such great revolutions had hap¬ 
pened of late, that he was not much surprised to hear the 
rjght honourable gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) treat the loss 
of the supremacy of this country over Irelaild as a matter 
«f very, little consequence. Thus one star, and that the 
brightest ornament of our orrery, having been supposed to 
be. lost, those who were accustomed to watch and inspect 
our political heaven ought not to wonder that it should be 
followed by the loss of another. 

‘ So star would follow star, and light light, 

Till all was darjuiess and eternal night.’ ’’ 

—Parliamentary \'History . 
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The Spiritual Peers.—A phrase that'ha# often been 
used in reference |o the presence of the bishops in the 
Houst? of L’ords is to be found in Burke’s “ Reflectidhs on 
the French Revolution":—“We have not,” he says, “rein* 
gated religion to obscure municipalities or nistic villages. 
No! We will have her to exalt "her mitred front in Courts 
and Parliaments.” 

Salutary NegleCt.— Several of Burke’s most famous 
sayings occurred in his speech in favour df conciliation 
with America, in the House of Commons on the 2cnd 
of March, 1775. For example, with reference to the rapid 
growth of the American colonies, he remarked:—“No 
sea but what is vexed by their fisheries ; no climate that is 
not witness to their toils. Neither the perseverance of 
Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most 
perilous mode of hard industry to the extent to which ifrhas 
leen pushed by this recent people—a people who are still, 
as it were,'but in their gristle, and not yet hardened into 
the bone of manhood. When I contemplate these things; 
when I know that the colonies in general owe little or 
nothing to any care of ours, and that they are not squeezed 
into this happy form by the constraint of watchful and sus¬ 
picious government, but that, through a wise and salutary 
neglect, a generous nature has been suffered to take her own 
way to perfection; when I reflect upon these effects, when 
I see how profitable they have been to us, I feel all tfie 
pride of power sink, and all presumption in the wisdom $>f 
human contrivances melt and die away within me. My* 
rigour relents; I pardon something to the spirit <jf 
liberty.” 

Compromise. —It was in the speech just referred to that 
Mr. Burke also remarked:—“ We Englishmen stop very short 
of the principles upon which we support any given part of 
our constitution, or even the whole of it together. * * This' 
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is nothing hut what is natural and proper. All government 
—indeed, every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and every prudent act—is founded on compromise anil 
garter. *We balance inconveniences; we give and take; 
we rerpit some rights that we may enjoy others; and'we 
choose rather to be happy citizens than subtle disputants. 
As we must give away some natural liberty to enjoy civil 
advantages, so we must sacrifice .some civil liberties* for the 
advantages to* be derived from the communion and fellow¬ 
ship of a great gmpire." 

A Fortunate Precaution. —On the 6th of February, 
1778, Burke made a speech of nearly tljree hours and a 
half, in moving for papers relating to the military employ¬ 
ment of Indians on the continent of America. His speech 
seems to liave been one of wonderful eloquence. Walpole 
says, “ His wit made North, Rigby, and ministers laugh; his 
pathos drew tears down Barre’s cheeks.” The Annual 
Register tells us that while one member wished to have the 
speech posted on the church doors, “a member of great 
distinction (Governor Johnstone) congratulated the ministers 
upon admitting no strangers on'that day into the gallery, 
as the indignatioh of the people might have been excited 
against them to a degree that would have endangered their 
safety .”—Earl Russell’s “ Life of F^x.” 

Biding his Time. —Directly after the return of Warren 
Hastings from India, Burke gave notice in the House of 
Commons that he would make a motion respecting his 
conduct Nothing further transpired in the matter for 
>some months, until at last Major Scott, a friend of Hastings, 
called upon Burke in the House to produce his charges. 
“ Mr. Burke’s haughty reply to the major was the relation 
of the anecdote of the great Duke of Parma, who, being 
challenged by Henry IV. of France to bring his forces into 
open field, and instantly decide their disputes, answered, 
with a smile, ‘ that he knew very well what he 1 k* 1 to do, 
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and was not come so far to be directed by an*enemy.’”— 
Burke's “Life of Burke" 

BtrKKE*AND Warren Hastinos. —There was one man 
who had watched Hastings’ conduct, and for five years hajJ 
made it his peculiar study. He rose from thaj study 
convinced that Mr. Hastings had overstepped all the limits 
of conventional law, an$ broken the bonds of primitive 
morality. 'That man wag Mr. Burke. He justified his 
animosity by alleging the patience and perseverance of his 
inquiries. He was not actuated, he sai$, by ignorance, 
inadvertency, or passion. “Anger, indeed, he had felt, 
but surely not ,a blamable anger; for who ever heard of 
a digesting anger, a collating anger, an examining anger, 
a deliberating angef, a selecting anger?” Yet this plea is 
not quite conclusive; Mr. Burke kindled his anfjer by the 
perusal of bulky documents, and heaped up the fuel of his 
indignation by poring over a vast mass of despatches .—Earl 
Bussell’s “ Life of Fox." 

The Grasshopper. —Sir Philip Francis once waited 
upon Burke by appointment, to read over to him some 
papers respecting Mr. Hastings’ delinquencies. He called 
on Burke on his way to the house of a friend with whom he 
was engaged to dine. He found him in his garden, holding 
a grasshopper. “ WhqJ a beautiful animal is this 1 ” said 
Burke. “ Observe its structure—its legs, its wings, its.eyes.” 
“ How can you,” said Sir Philip, “ lose your time in admiring 
such an animal, when you have so many objects of momtfnt 
to attend to?” “Yet Socrates,” said Burke, “according to 
the exhibition of him in Aristophanes, attended to a much 
less animal; he actually measured the proportion which its 
size bore to the space it passed over in a skip. I thinlLthe, 
skip of a grasshopper does not exceed its length. Let us 
see.” “ My dear friend,” said Sir Philip, “ I am in a great 
hurry; let us walk in, and let me read my papers to you.” 
Into th* house they walked. Sir* Philip began to read, and 
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Burke appeared to listen. At length, Sir Philip having 
mislaitj a paper, a pausecensued. “I jhink,” said Burke, 
“that naturalists are now agreed that locusta, not act.da, is 
£he Latirf word for grasshopper. What’s your opinion, Sir 
Philip ?” “ My opinion,” answered Sir Philip, packing ,up 
his papers and preparing to move off, “ is that till the grass¬ 
hopper is out of your head it will be idle to talk to you of 
the concerns of India.”— Butler's “Reminiscences 

t* * 

A Nightcap Wanted. —During one of the debates on 
Lord Pigott’s recall from Madras, he had twice given way 
to other speakers, when, observing the chairman of tne India 
Company proceeding to read a variety of well-known public 
papers, instead of adducing any new arguments, he inter¬ 
rupted him by observing, “ That if it were the object of the 
honourable member to tire and thin the House by reading 
all the heavy folios on the table, he supposed in courtesy he 
inusj submit ; but to prepare for the task he begged leave 
to send for his nightcapwhich producing general laughter, 
was followed by a shout to him of “Go on!.go on!”— 
Prior's “Life" 

The Lion Discomfited. —In a new Parliament which 
met in May, 1784, Burke was not viewed with much favour 
by many of the members. A prejudice or combination, 
chiefly of the younger members^ of the House, w'as 
formed so strong against him, tha£ the moment of his 
_ rising became a signal for coughing or other symptoms 
ofl pointed dislike, by men who had no chance of success 
against him in any other manner. On one occasion, instead 
of threatening, like Mr. Tierney when similarly assailed, to 
“.speak for three hours longer,” hy stopped short in his 
f argument to remark that “ he could teach a pack of hounds 
to yelp with more melody and equal comprehension.” At 
another time, having occasion to rise with papers in his 
hand, a rough country gentleman, who had more ear, 
perhaps, for this melody'of the hounds than for political 
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discussion, exclaimed, with something of a ,loojc of despair, 

“ I hope the honourable gentlenjan does not mean to read 
'that large bundle of papers and bore us with a long gpeech 
into the bargain.” Mr. Burke is said to have fek so much 
irrtation that, incapable of utterance for some minutes, he 
ran out of the House. “ Never* before,” said the facetious 
George Selwyn, who told the story with great effect, “ did I 
see the fable realised—a lion put to flight by the braying of 
an ass.”— Ibid. t 

Burke and Wedderburne. —On December 3rd, 1777, 
an incident occurred in Burke’s parliamentary life of which 
we have no other instance. “ There were high words,” writes 
Mr. Crawford to Lord Ossory, “between Wedderburne and 
Burke, which so offended the latter that he went out of the 
House, and I believe intended to challenge Wadderbume, 
but was prevented by a letter from Wedderburne, and an 
explanation likewise, which he sent through Charles ” (Fox). 
He had, it appears, laughed at a part of Wedderbume’s 
speech when dead silence reigned in the House, so that it 
was heard; this produced irritation,, followed by what he 
understood to be either rudeness or a personal threat; and 
thence the misunderstanding, which, however, was soon 
forgotten by both.— Ibid. 

Two in One. —On the day when the celebrated junction 
between the parties ol Mr. Fox and Lord North was de¬ 
clared, Mr. Burke and Colonel North entered the House of 
Commons together, just as the Speaker was beginning!to' 
count the House, and as he pointed to them, and in the 

customary manner called out “ One, two-” Mr. Burke , 

interrupted him with, “ Pardon me, sir; we were two yester¬ 
day, but are only one to-day.”— Life of Lord Suimouth .* 

The Rupture between Burke and Fox.—-The pro¬ 
gress of the Canada Bill (17 91) was fraught with an interest far 
beyond its own. It was made memorable by a collateral 
incident which it produced—by the utter breach and lasting 
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estrangement of the two great leaders of the Opposition. 
In arguing against the Canada Bill, Fox Ijtad not scrupled to 
draw some illustrations from the recent changes in France; 
nor had 1ft forborne from some reflections—or what seemed 
so—on the resent writings of Burke. A debate on a dif¬ 
ferent subject had given Fox another opportunity for going, 
over the same ground. On this second occasion Burke, who 
was not present on the first, had risen with signs of strong 
emotion ; but the hour being late, and the House exhausted, 
he was stopped by loud cries of “ Question ! ” chiefly from 
the friends of Fox. At a later period Fox is known to have 
regretted the injudicious zeal of those who would not allow 
Burke to answer his remarks upon the spot. “ The con¬ 
tention,” he said, “ might have been fiercer and hotter, but 
the remembrance of it would not have settled so deep and 
rankled so long.” * * * On the 6th of May the ex¬ 
pectation of the House was wound up to'the highest .pitch. 
But by that time the friends of Fox had discovered that it 
was highly irregular and blamable to foist reflections upon 
France into debates upon Canada. This irregularity, which 
had not struck them while the practice was continued by 
Fox, appeared to them in the strongest light the moment a 
reply was announced by Burke. When, therefore, on the 
6th of May, Burke rose in his place, and was proceeding 
with solemn earnestness to inveigh against the evil and the 
error of the French Revolution, there appeared a fixed 
design to interrupt him. Member after member from his 
own side started up to call him to order. * * * 
£*tumulrtious scene ensued. There was, as Burke said, a 
most disorderly rage for order. When at last he was suffered 
in spme measure to proceed, chafed and goaded as he had 
been, and even at length by Fox among the rest, he no 
doubt spoke against “ the right honourable gentleman ” (for 
now he dropped the name of friend) much more bitterly and 
strongly than he had at "first designed. “ Certainly," he 
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said, “ it is indiscreet at any period, but f specially at my 
time of life, to proyoke enemies,-or to give my friends occa¬ 
sion *0 desert me. Yet, if my firm and steady adherence to 
the British Constitution place me in such a dilemma, I am 
ready to risk all, and with my last words to exclaim, Fly 
from the French Constitution!” Fox here whispered 
across to him that therg was no loss of friends. “ Yes,” 
rejoingd Burke; “ yes, there is a loss of friends. I know 
the price of my conduct. I have done my cbity at the price 
of my friend. Our friendship is at an end! ” * * * And 
thus erffled a friendship of twenty-five years.— Stanhope’s 
“Life of Pittr # 

Entertaining his Friends. —While in town, he fre¬ 
quently asked political and literary friends to dine or sup as 
it happened on beefsteaks or a leg of mutton, and commonly 
gave no more than his invitation professed. Of this an 
instance is related, which as an after dinner story t tells 
amusingly. Having been detained late in the House, he 
asked Fox, Lord John Cavendish, and two or three more of 
the party to sup, when, on announcing the object of their 
visit to Mrs. Burke, a look of annoyance and despair suffi¬ 
ciently told the ill-provided state of the larder. A pause 
ensued. “ Surely,” said the host, with a comic face, “ there 
is beef enough ! ” Fox and two or three others, making an 
apology for momentary absence, hurried off to a neighbouring 
tavern, provided themselves each with a dish of such fare as 
could be propured, and, amid much laughter from all parties, 
particularly the master of the house, who cracked some 
jokes on their skill as waiters, passed an amusing evening. 
— Prior's “Life." 

Making Election Sure. —An instance of his prompti¬ 
tude to seize any incident that offered to aid or illustrate his 
aim at the moment, was told frequently by the eminent dis¬ 
senting divine, Robert Hall, as having come under his own 
knowltjdge. While canvassing Bristol, Burke and his friends 
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entered a ho”se where the wife of the owner was reading her 
Bible. “ I have called, madam, to solicit the favour of your 
husband’s vote and interest in the present election. Ybu, I 
percejve,” placing his finger on a passage that caught his 
eye, “ are ‘ making your calling and election sure.’ ”— Ibid. 

“ Ditto to Mr. Burke.” —When Burke, on his election 
for Bristol in 1774, had returned thanks to his constituents 
in an eloquent speech from the hustings, “ a humorous in¬ 
cident terminated the day’s triumph. Mr. Cruger, Burke’s 
colleague, a worthy merchant in the American trade, and a 
citizen of Bristol, but no orator, was dumbfounded by the 
eloquence of his mighty coadjutor. Wheq his own turn 
came to thank the electors, he had recourse to a speech 
which, though savouring of his counting-house, was under 
the circumstances about the best he could make. He cried 
out, * Gentlemen, I say ditto to Mr. Burke! ditto to Mr. 
Burkp!’ A roar of laughter and applause marked the 
approval of his audience.”— Burke's “Life of Burke." 

The Day of No Judgment. —Dining with Mr. Pitt 
at Downing Street one day in 1791, Mr. Burke strove to 
alarm Mr. Pitt on the aggressive 1 nature of French prin¬ 
ciples, and the propagandism of revolution. Mr. Pitt' made 
rather light of the danger, and said, in colloquial phrase, 
“This country and constitution were safe to the day of 
judgment.” “Yes,” Mr. Burke quickly retorted, “but 'tis 
the; day of no judgment that I am afraid of.”— Prior. 

•The Dagger Scene. —It was on the second reading of 
the Aliens Bill, the 28th of December, 1792, that Mr. 
Burke enacted the celebrated dagger scene. The following 
are the words in which Lord Sidm<vuth (“ Life and Corre¬ 
spondence ”) used to relate this anecdote to his friends :— 
“When Burke, after only a few preliminary remarks, the 
House being totally unprepared, fumbled in his bosom, and 
suddenly drew out the dagger and threw it on the floor, his 
extravagant gesture excited a general disposition t«> titter, 
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by which most men would have been disconcerted; but he, 
observing he had flailed of makir% the intended impression, 
immddiatefy collected himself for an effort, and by* a few 
brilliant sentences recalled the seriousness of tfie Hous*. 

‘ Let us,’ said he, 1 keep French principles from our heads, 
and French daggers from our hearts; let us preserve all our 
blandishments in life, &nd all our consolations in death, all 
the blessings of time, and all the hopes of eternity.’ ” It 
appears from a statement by the Earl of Eldon in his grand¬ 
father’s “Life” that the dagger had been sent from France 
to a manufacturer at Birmingham, with an order for a large 
number to be made like it, and that Mr. Burke had only 
received it that same day from Sir James Bland Burgess, 
on his way down ta the House. 

Goon Speeches never without Effect.— It is ex¬ 
tremely discouraging to be constantly out-voted, when pos¬ 
sibly rtot out-argued; to spend time, labour, and ingenuity, 
“ to watch, fast, and sweat night after night,” as Burke him¬ 
self forcibly expresses it, and not emerge from the slough of 
constant minorities. No person felt this more than Burke; 
yet none has more ably stated the necessity and even ad¬ 
vantages resulting to the country and fo the members so 
situated from a well-directed opposition, than he has done 
in a conversation with £ir Joshua Reynolds. “ Mr. Burke,” 
said the painter, “ I do not mean to flatter; but. when 
posterity reads one of your speeches in Parliament, it will 
be difficult to believe that you took so much pains, knowing 
with certainty that it could produce no effect; that not qne 
vote w'ould be gained by it.’’ “ Waiving your compliment 
to me,” replied the omtor, “ I shall say in general that it*is 
very well worth while for a man to take pains to speak’well 
in Parliament. A man who has vanity speaks to display 
his talents; and if a man speaks well, he gradually esta¬ 
blishes a certain reputation and qonsequence in the general 
opinio#, which sooner or later will have its political reward. 
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Besides, though not one vote is gained, a good speech has 
its effect. Though an Acft of Parliament which has been 
ably opposed passes jnto a law, yet in its progress’it is 
modelled and softened in such a . manner, that we see 
plainly the minister has been told that the members at¬ 
tached to him are so sensible of its injustice or absurdity 
from what they have heard, that it must be altered.”— 
Prior. (. 

LORD BUTE. 

A Minute GVn Speech. —Lord Bute delivered a speech 
in favour of the Cider Bill in the House of Lords, on the 
28 th March, 1763, in reply to Lord Hard wick e, who op¬ 
posed the measure. His delivery on this occasion was so 
particulafly-slow and solemn that Charles Townshend, stand¬ 
ing on the steps of the throne, called out, in an audible 
whisper, “Minute guns!” “These,” says Lord Campbell 
in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” “ might be considered as 
announcing the funeral of Lord Bute’s Ministry.", 

An Unpopular Minister. —The First Lord of the 
Treasury was detested by many as a Tory, by many as a 
favourite, and by many as a Scot. * * * He could 

hardly walk the streets in safety without disguising himself. 
A gentleman who died not many years ago used to say that 
he once recognised the favourite earl in the piazza of 
Covent Garden, muffled in a large coat, and with a hat and 
wig drawn down over his brows. His lordship’s established 
type with the mob was a jackboot—a wretched pun on his 
CJhSistian name and title. A jackboot, generally accom¬ 
panied by a petticoat, was sometimes fastened on a gallon's, 
and ^sometimes committed to the flames.— Macaulay's Essay 
on Chatham. 

SIR T. F. BUXTON. 

What Weapons may be Used.— In the spring of 1818 
a'dissolution of Parliament took place, and Mr. jJuxtor 
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offered himself as a candidate for Weymouth# * * * 

Very frequently the roters were arfkious to decide the matter 
as Iri^h coiftisel used to decide their causes—by fighflng it 
out. Mr. Buxton was obliged to entreat his friends to us* 
moderation towards their opponents. “Beat them,” said 
he, “ beat them in the generous exercise of high prin¬ 
ciple ; beat them in disdain of corruption, and the display 
of pur* integrity; but do »ot beat them with bludgeons.”— 

“Memoirs ,” by his Son. ' 

A Wonderful Debate. —Sir T. F. Button, writing to 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Gurney, November 25th, 1819, thus 
refers to the debate on the Manchester Riots :—“ We have 
had a wonderful debate; really it has raised my idea of the 
capacity and ingenuity of the human mind. All the leaders 
spoke, and almost all outdid themselves. But Burdett 
stands first; his speech was absolutely the finest, and the 
clearest and the fairest display of masterly understanding, 
that ever I heard ; and, with shame I ought to confess it, 
he did not* utter a sentence to which I could not agree. 
Canning was second; if there be any difference between 
eloquence and sense, this was the difference between him 
and Burdett. He was exquisitely elegant* and kept the tide 
of reason and argument, irony, joke, invective, and declama¬ 
tion, flowing for nearly Jhree hours. Plunket was third; he 
took hold of poor Mackintosh’s argument, and griped*it to 
death; ingenious, subtle, yet clear and bold, and putting 
with the most‘logical distinctness to the House the errors of 
his antagonist. Next came Brougham—and what do yqp 
think of a debate in which the fourth man could keep alive* 
the attention of the House from three to five in the morn# 
ing, after a twelve hours' debate?”— Ibid. 

LORD BYRON. 

Byron’s First Speech. —Htj made his first speech 
in the House of Lords in February, 1812, on the Not tingham * 
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Frame-breaking Bill. H£ was then twenty-four years of 
age. In a letter addressed to a friend soon afterwards he 
writeiLords Holland and Grenville, particularly the 
flatter, paid me some high compliments in the course of their 
speeches, as you may have seen in the papers, and Lords 
Eldon and Harrowby answered me. I have had many 
marvellous eulogies repeated to me since, in person and by 
proxy, from divers persons ministerial—yea, ministerial!— 
as well as oppositionists ; of them I shall only mention Sir 
F. Burdett He says it is the best speech by a lord since 
the * Lord knows when,’ probably from a fellow-feeling in 
the sentiments. Lord H. tells me I shall beat them all if I 
persevere; and Lord G. remarked that the construction of 
some of rpy periods are very like Burke’s !! And so much 
for vanity. I spoke very violent sentences with a sort of 
modest impudence, abused everything and everybody, and 
put'che Lord Chancellor very much out of humour; and, if 
I may believe what I hear, have not lost any character by 
the experiment. As to my delivery, loud and fluent enough, 
perhaps a little theatiical. I could not recognise myself or 
any one else in the newspapers.” 

A Forgotten Grievance. —Byron’s second display, 
says Moore, was less promising than his first. “His 
delivery was thought mouthing t and theatrical, being 
infected, I take for granted (having never heard him 
sjJeak in Parliament), with the same chanting tone that 
disfigured his recitation of poetry.” In the following year 
he made his third and last appearance as an orator in 
‘the Lords. “ In his way home,” writes Moore again, “ he 
dallgd at my lodgings. He was, I< recollect, in a state of 
'most humorous exaltation after his display, and spouted 
forth, in a sort of mock heroic voice, detached sentences of 
the speech he had just been delivering. ‘ I told them,’ he 
said, ‘that it was a most .flagrant violation of the constitu¬ 
tion—that, if such things were permitted, there was an end 
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of English freedom.’ ‘But wh^t was this dreadful griev¬ 
ance ?’ I asked, interrupting hirr; in his eloquence. ‘ The 
grievance he repeated, pausing, as if to consider. ‘ Oh 
that I forget.’ ” 

% Prose versus Poetry. —Reviewing hig own parlitP 

mentary appearances, Byron thus wrote :■—“ Sheridan told 

me he was sure I should make an orator, if I would but take 

to speaking, and grow a Parliament man. He never ceased 

harping upon this to me tcf the last; and I remember my old 

tutor, Dr. Drury, had the same notion when I was a boy; but 

it never-was my turn of inclination to try. * I spoke once or 

twice, as all young peers do, as a kind of introduction into 

public life; but*dissipation, shyness, haughty and reserved 

opinions, together with the short time I lived in England 

after my majority (bnly about five years in all)#prevented 

me from resuming the experiment. As far as it went, it was 

not discouraging, particularly my first speech (I spoke three 

or four times in all) ; but just after it my poem of ‘ Ctrilde 

Harold’ was published, and nobody ever thought about 

my prose afterwards, nor indeed did I; it became to me a 

secondary and neglected object, thougfi I sometimes wonder 

to myself if I should have succeeded.” , 

Parliamentary Impressions. —“ I never,” said Byron, 

“ heard the speech that was not too long for the auditors, 

and not very intelligible, except here and there. The whole 

thing is a grand deception, and as tedious and tiresome as 

may be to those who must be often present. * * * qjhe' 

impression of Parliament upon me was that its members are 

not formidable as speakers, but very much so as an audience^ 

because in so numerous a body there maybe little eloquence 

(after all, there were but two thorough orators in all antiquity, 

and, I suspect, still fewer in modem times), but there musf 

be a leaven of thought and good sense sufficient to make 

them know what is right, though they can’t express it nobly. 

Home Jooke and Roscoe both are said to have declared that 

• 

H 
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they left Parliament with a Jiigher opinion of its aggregate 
integrity and abilities than < that with whi^h they entered it. 
The general amount of both in most Parliaments'is probably 
about the same, as also the number of speakers and their talent. 
I except orators*, of course, because they are things of ages, 
and not of septennial or triennial reunions. Neither House 
ever struck me with more awe or respect than the same 
number of Turks in a divan, or of Methodists in a^ bam, 
would have dope.”— Moore's "Life of Byron'' 

* EARL CAMDEN. 

A Friend of Freedom. —When the Libel Act was 
under discussion in the House of Lords, in 1792, the 
Chancellor (Thurlow), as the last effort to retain the law’ 
in judicial'hands, asked if Lord Camden would object 
to a clause being inserted granting a new trial, in case 
the epurt were dissatisfied with a verdict for the defen¬ 
dant. “What!” exclaimed, the veteran friend of freedom ; 
“after a verdict of acquittal?” “Yes,” said Lord Thurlow. 
“ No, I thank you,” vyas the memorable reply, and the last 
words spoken in public by this great man. The bill imme¬ 
diately w'as passed.— Brougham's “ Historical Sketches.” 

“ Unwhig.” —Lord Camden, waiting to the Duke of 
Grafton (August 1st, 1782) respecting his intention of re¬ 
signing the Privy Seal, said: “ Considering the perilous 
condition of the public at this conjuncture, I should be much 
concerned if your grace was to take a hasty resolution of 
retiring just now, because your retreat would certainly be 
fallowed by other resignations, and ivould totally ‘ unwhig ’ 
thp administration, if I may use the expression." The only 
th'.p occasion I recollect of this word being used was when 
r. Fox, on the King's illness, having contended that the 
heir-apparent was entitled as of right to be Regent, Mr. Pitt 
said, “ For this doctine I will unwhig him for the rest of 
his days.”— Campbell's “ Ltves of the Chancellors.’' 
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* GEORGE CANNING. 

His Maiden Speech. —It was on the 31st 6f January, 
1794, in his second session, that he made *his first speech, 
in favour of a subsidy proposed* to be granted to the King 
of Sardinia. In a letter dated March 20th, 1794, addressed 
to Lord Boringdon, he tkus expresses himself respecting the 
great event:—“ I intended to have told yc#i, at full length, 
what were my feelings at getting up and being pointed at by 
the Speaker, and hearing my name called from all sides oi" 
the House; how I trembled lest I should hesitate, or mis¬ 
place a word in the first tiyo or three sentences; while all 
was dead silence around me, and my own voice sounded to 
my ears quite like* some other gentleman’s; hifw, in about 
ten minutes or less, I got warmed in collision with Fox’s 
arguments, and did not even care twopepce for anybody or 
anything; how I was roused, in |bout half an hour, from 
this pleasing state of self-sufficiency by accidentally casting 
my eyes towards the Opposition beech, for the purpose of 
paying compliments to Fox, and assuring him of my respect 
and admiration, and there seeing certain members of Oppo¬ 
sition laughing (as I thought) and quizzing me ; how the acci¬ 
dent abashed me, and, together with my being out of breath, 
rendered me incapable of uttering; how those who sat below 
me on the Treasury bench, seeing what it was that distressed 
me, cheered # loudly, and the House joined them ; and how', 
in less than a minute, straining every nerve in my body, and 
plucking up every bit of resolution in my heart, I went'cjn 
more boldly than ever^ and getting into a part of my subject 
that I liked, and havmg the House with me, got happily 
and triumphantly to the end.”— Stapleton's “ Canning and his 
Times.” “ This first speech,” says Sir II. Bulwer, “ like many 
other first speeches of men who have become eminent 
oratory was more or less a failure. The subject was .a 
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subsidy to Saijfiinia, and the new member began with a scoff 
at the i<}ea of looking with*a mere mercantile eye at the 
goodness or badness of the bargain we were makwg. Juch 
a,gcofij utte'red in an assembly which is the especial guardian 
of the public purse, was injudicious; but the whole speech 
was bad. It possessed in an eminent degree all the ordinary 
faults of the declamation of clever # young men. Its argu¬ 
ments were much too refined; its arrangement lnucji too 
systematic ; cold, tedious, and unparliamentary, it would 
have been twice as good if it- had attempted half as much; 
for the great art in speaking, as in writing, consists in 
knowing what should not be said or written .”—Historical 
Characters. 

Men, not Measures ! — In a speech in 1801, in oppo¬ 
sition to th?'Addington ministry, Mr. Canning said, “Away 
with the cant of ‘Measures, not men!’—the idle suppo¬ 
sition,that it is the harness and not the‘horses that,draw 
the chariot along. No, sir; if the comparison must be 
made, if the distinction must be taken, men are everything, 
measures are comparatively nothing. I speak of times of 
difficulty and danger, when systems are shaken, when pre¬ 
cedents and general rules of conduct fail; then it is that 
not to that or to this measure—however prudently devised, 
however blameless in execution—but to the energy and 
character of individuals, a State must be indebted for its 
salvation.”— Hansard. 

•Subsidence of the Deluge. —In supporting the vote 
of thanks in the House of Commons, July 17th, 1813, to 
the* Marquis of Wellington, for the victory gained at the battle 
of, Vittoria, Mr. Canning said, “ How was their prospect 
ghanged! In those, countries where, at most, a short 
struggle had been terminated by a result disastrous to their 
wishes, if not altogether closing in despair, they had now to 
contemplate a very different aspect of affairs. Germany 
crouched no longer trembling at the feet of the tyrant, but 
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maintained a balanced contest.* The mighty dlluge by which 
the Continent hat! been overwhelmed began to subside. The 
limits of nations were again visible, and the .spires and 
turrets of ancient establishments began to reappear. It v&s 
tnis victory which had definetj these objects, so lately in¬ 
volved in overwhelming confusion.”— Ibid. 

Cani^ng on REFdkM.—Sir Robert Peel, in reply to a 
Repeal speech by O’Cortnell, in 1834, ridiculed the proposal 
by the exclamation, “ Repeal the Union ! As well restore 
the Heptarchy! ” Canning, however, had tised it some years 
before, in a speech against parliamentary reform, which he 
treated as preposterous, saying, “Reform the Parliament! 
Repeal the Union ! Restore the Heptarchy!” 

Taking Observations. —“Sir Robert Psel, his dis¬ 
tinguished rival, told me one day,” says Sir H. L. Bulwer, 
“in speaking of.Mr. Canning, that he would often, before 
rising in his place, make a sort of lounging tour of the 
House, listening to the tone of the observations which the 
previous clebate had excited, so that at last, when he himself 
spoke, he seemed to ^ large part *of his audience to be 
merely giving a striking form to they- own thoughts.”— 
Historical Characters. 

Tickling the Victims. —Thomas Moore, in his “ Dream 
of a Turtle,” thus humorously hits off some of the charac¬ 
teristics of Canning:— 

1 ‘ And on that turtle I saw a rider, 

A goodly man, with an eye so merry, 

I knew 'twas our Foreign Secretary, 

Who there at his ease did sit and smile 
Like Waterton on his crocodile ; 

Cracking sflch jokes at every motion, 

As made the turtle squeak with glee, 

And own that they gave him a lively notion 
Of what his own forced-meat balls would be.” 

Peace and War. —One of the most finished and effective 
of Caflning’s oratorical displays was a speech delivered at 
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Plymouth in 1823, in which,the following celebrated passage 
occurred:—“While we control even our feelings lyf our duty, 
let it not be said that we cultivate peace either because we 
flar or because ye are unprepared for war; on the contrary, 
if eight months ago the Government did not hesitate to pro¬ 
claim that the country was prepared for war, if war should 
be unfortunately necessary, every lftonth of peace that has 
since passed has but made us so riiuch the more capable of 
exertion. The resources created by peace are means of 
war. In cherishiifg those resources, we but accumulate those 
means. Our present repose is no more a proof of inability 
to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in which I 
have seen those mighty masses that float in the waters above 
your town,trs a proof that they are devoid of strength and 
incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness—how 'soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would assume 
the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life and 
motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling 
plumage—how quiqkly would it put forth all its beauty and 
its bravery, collect its scattered elements of strength, and 
awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of these mag¬ 
nificent machines when springing fmm inaction into a dis¬ 
play of its might—such is England herself, while apparently 
j>a&ive and motionless she silently concentrates the power 
to be put forth on an adequate occasion. But God forbid 
that that occasion should arise. After a war sustained for 
nearly a quarter of a century—sometimes single-handed, and 
with all Europe arrayed at times agaifist her or at her side— 
England needs a period of tranquillity, and may enjoy it 
without fear of misconstruction.” 

Ministerial Promptitude. —A Magniloquent Boast. 
—On the 12th of December, 1826, Canning, then Foreign 
Minister, made a masterly speech on the relations between 
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Great Britain and Portugal. Mr. Brougham, \tho rose after¬ 
wards, sai<£ the Secretary’s eloquence had been inspired 
“ wifti a degree of fervour, energy, and effect extraordinary 
and unprecedented in this House.” In the course of Ms 
speech, Mr. Canning gave an instance of ministerial promp¬ 
titude which has often been cited in reproof of more dilatory 
Cabinets.. He said, “*The precise information on which 
we ccTuld act only arrived on Friday last; on Saturday the 
decision of the Government was taken; on* Sunday we ob¬ 
tained the sanction of his Majesty; on Monday we came 
down to Parliament; and at this very hour, while I have 
now the honoui* of addressing the House, British troops are 
on their march for Portugal.” In his reply at the close of 
the debate, Mr. Canning again displayed great eloquence; 
and on this occasion he used a famous but somewhat bom¬ 
bastic expression., “If France,” said he, “occupied Spain, 
was if necessary, ir. order to avoid the consequences df that 
occupation, that we should blockade Cadiz. No. I looked 
another way; I sought materials of compensation in another 
hemisphere. Contemplating Spain, %uch as our ancestors 
had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain, it 
should not be Spain ‘with the Indies.’* I called the New 
World into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 

A Despatch in Cypher. —Sir Charles Bagot, our Am¬ 
bassador at the Hague, was one day attending at* court, 
v/hen a despatch in cypher was hastily put into his hand.- 
It was very‘short, and evidently very urgent; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, Sir Charles, not expecting such a communication, 
had not the key of the cypher with him. An interval df 
intense anxiety followed, until he obtained the key; when, 
to his infinite astonishment, he deciphered the following 
despatch from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs:— 


" In matters of commerce, default of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much; 
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With equal advantage the French are content, 

So we’ll clap on Duffch bottoms a twei.ty per cent. 

Twenty percent., 

Twenty per cent., 

Nous frapperons Falck with twenty per cent. 

*' George Canning.” 

—Belts “Life of Canning”’ 

Impromptu on Whitbread.-. -The articles of impeach¬ 
ment against Lord Melville were moved by Mr. 'Whitbread. 
His speech (sUys Mr. Bell) was clear and able; but some 
passages struck Mr. Canning’s acute sense of the ridiculous 
so forcibly, that he scribbled a parody on them, while 
Mr. Whitbread was yet speaking. The .following is the 
impromptu :— 


“ Fragment of an Oration. 

“ I’m like Archimedes for science and skill; 

I’m like a young prince going straight up d hill; 

I’m like (with respect to the fair be it said), 

I’m like a young lady just bringing to bed. 

If you ask why the uth of June I remember, 

Much better than .April, or May, or November, 

On that day, my lords, with truth ,1 assure ye. 

My sainted progenitor set up ftis brewer)-; 

On that day, in the mom, he began brewing beer; 

On that day, too, commenced his connubial career; 

On that day he received and he issued his bills ; 

On that day he cleared out all the canh from his tills ; 

• On that day he died, having finished his summing, 

And the angels all cried, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread a-coming !’ 

So that day still I hail with a smile and a sigh, 

For his beer with an E, and his bier with an I ; 

And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 

The whole Whitbread family dine altogether.— 

So long as the beams of this house shall support 
The roof which o’ershades this respectable court, 

■Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos ; 

So long as that sun shall shine in at those windows. 

My name shall shine bright as my ancestor’s shines, 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on signs 1” 

An Undebatable Subject.—T he following fetter is 
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given in Stapleton’s “George Ginning and*hi# Times”:— 
“ Foreign Office, January 27th, 1826. My Dear Graiwille,— 
It occurs to me, since the sealing of my letter enclosing the 
Speech, that M. Villele may possibly inquire why we hav» 
not mentioned the death of the Emperor of* Russia. 1. It 
is not usual to mention the death of foreign sovereigns in 
the King’s Speech. f. We did not mention that of 
Louis XVIII. 3. The reason of this habitual silence is a 
sound one. The King mentions nothing that Parliament is 
not expected to echo. Parliament echoes* nothing without 
discussion. To bring a deceased foreign sovereign before 
Parliament for discussion would be to treat him as the 
ancient Egyptians did their own kings—judge him imme¬ 
diately after his daath, a liberty unwarrantably with the 
sovereigns of other nations.—Ever affectionately yours, 
Georoe Canning.” 

Hil Death at Chiswick. —Lady Holland told mtf that 
in 1827 Mr. Canning, then ill, mentioned to her that he 
was going for change and repose to Chiswick, a country seat 
of the Duke of Devonshire. She said to him, “Do not go 
there; if I were your wife I would not allow you to do so.” 
“Why not?” asked Mr. Canning. “Mr. Fox died there.” 
Mr. Canning smiled ; and an hour after, on leaving Holland- 
House, he returned to*Lady Holland, and said to her, in a 
low tone, “ Do not speak of this to any one; it might dis¬ 
turb them.” “And he died at Chiswick,” concluded Lady 
Holland, witlf emotion.— Guizot's '■'•Embassy to the Court of 
St. James's." 

LORp CASTLEREAGH. 

Common-place Oratory. —No man (remarks Lord- 
Brougham) ever attained the station of a regular debater 
in our Parliament with such an entire want of all classical 
accomplishment, and indeed of all literary provision what¬ 
soever. "While he never showed the least symptom of ad 
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information* extending beyond the more recent volumes of 
the “-Parliamentary Debates,” or possibly th^ files of the 
newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, perhkps all 
‘description, at defiance. It was with some an amusement 
to beguile the tedious hours of their unavoidable attendance 
upon the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of his sorry discourse, 
to collect a kind of ana from the fragments, of mixed, incon¬ 
gruous, and disjointed images that frequently appeared in it. 
“The featured of the clause;’’ “the ignorant impatience of 
the relaxation of taxation;” “ sets of circumstances coming 
up and circumstances going down“ men turning their 
backs upon themselves;” “the honourable and learned 
gentleman’s wedge getting into the loyal feelings of the 
manufacturing classes;” “ the constitutional principle wound 
up in the bowels of the monarchical principle; ” “ the 
Herculean labour of the honourable and learned member, 
who' will find himself quite disappointed when he has at last 
brought forth his Hercules" (by a slight confounding of his 
mother’s labour, which produced that hero, with'his own ex¬ 
ploits which gained Him immortality)—these are but a few, 
and not the richest samples, by any means, of a rhetoric 
which often baffled alike the gravity of the Treasury bench 
and the art of the reporter, and left the wondering audience 
at a loss to conjecture how anyone could ever exist, 
endowed with humbler pretensions to the name of orator.— 
Historical Sketches of Statesmen. 

Courageous Leadership. —When the* Tory part)', 
“having a devil,” preferred Lord Castlereagh to Mr. 
“Canning for their leader, all men naturally expected that 
he would entirely fail to command even the attendance 
of r the House while he addressed it, and that the 
benches, empty during his time, would only be replenished 
when his highly-gifted competitor rose. They were greatly 
deceived; they under-rated the effect of place and power; 
they forgot that the representative of a Government speaks 
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“ as one having authority, and not'as the scribes but they 
also forgot tl^t Lore! Castlereagh had some qualities well 
fitted t8 conciliate favour, and even to provoke admiration, 
in the absence of everything like eloquence, and without 
ever' having written* a line in the Anti-Jacobin. He was a 
bold and fearless man : the very courage with which he ex¬ 
posed himsejf unabashed %o the most critical audience in 
the worlfl, while incapable of uttering two sentences of any¬ 
thing but the meanest matter, in the most Wretched lan¬ 
guage ; tfae gallantry with which he faced the greatest 
difficulties of a question ; the unflinching perseverance with 
which he went thfough a whole subject, leaving untouched 
not one of its points, whether he could grapple with it or no, 
and not one of the adverse arguments, however forcibly and 
felicitously they had been urged, neither daunted by recol¬ 
lecting the impression just made by his antagonist’s brilliant 
display, *nor damped by consciousness of the very rag? in 
which he now presented himself—all this made him, upon 
the whole, rather a favourite with the audience whose 
patience he was taxing mercilessly, aifd whose gravity he 
ever and anon put to a very severe trial. Nor can any¬ 
one have forgotten the kind of pride that mantled on 
the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, after being over¬ 
whelmed with the powerful fire of the Whig Opposition, or 
galled by the fierce denunciations of the “ Mountain,’’ or 
harassed by the brilliant though often tinsel displays ot 
Mr. Canning, fheir chosen leader stood forth, and presenting 
the graces of his eminently patrician figure, flung open hi* 
coat, displayed an azure ribbon traversing a snow-white 
chest, and declared “hi?high satisfaction that he could novf 
meet the charges against him face to face, and repel \?ith 
indignation all that his adversaries were bold and rash 
enough to advance.”— Ibid. 

Light out of Darkness. —On one occasion Castle¬ 
reagh hacl gone on for an hour speaking upon what* 
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subject no man could guess, when he exclaimed of a 
sudden, “ So much, Mr. Speaker, forthe law of 
nations,” On another occasion, when he had spoken for 
< an hour tediously and confusedly, he declared, “ 1 have 
now proved that the Tower of London is a common 
law principle.”— Introduction to Earl Bussell’s “ Speeches.” 
“ Before he spoke,” said Lord Granville;.. “ he would 
collect what he could on the subject, but never spoke 
above the lbvel of a newspaper. Had three things in 
his favour: tact, good humour, and courage.”— S. Pagers' 
“Recollections .” But some could see more in Castlereagh 
than many of his critics would allow. • Thus Buhver, in 
“St. Stephen’s”— 

They much, in truth, misjudge him who explain 
His graceless language by a witless brain. 

So firm his purpose, so resolved his jvill. 

It almost seem'd a craft to speak so ill— 

As if, like Cromwell, (lashing towards his end, 

Through cloudy verbiage none could comprehend." 

Ignorant Impatience of Taxation. —Lord Castle- 

if 

reagh (says Alison) was at times eminently imprudent in 
expression, especially in those curt and pithy sayings which 
are easily recollected, and strike between wind and water 
the prevailing prejudices of the day. His sayings on these 
occasions were generally perfectly true, but that only 
rendered them more provoking, and induced the greater 
fiostility against him. * * * Never was ti truer expres¬ 
sion than “ the ignorant impatience of taxation,” of which 
he complained w hen the income-tax was thrown out in 1816. 
'—Life of Castlereagh. Mr. Gladstone quoted this phrase 
wl?eri he introduced his “Commercial Treaty” budget in 
i860. He said, “ It was Lord Londonderry* who com¬ 
plained of the people of England as exhibiting an ‘ ignorant 


- Castlercagh's later title. 
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impatience of taxationbut I thiak, were h^ t<y rise from 
the dead and again tike his place*in this House, he \yould 
be very mucfl more likely to complain of an ignomnt 
patience of taxation.” 

^he Currycomji of the House. —Tire following entry 
appears in the Journal of Sir James Mackintosh:—“ March 
22nd, 1817. F-said ^ was delightful to see how com¬ 

pletely tlie cifrrycomb of the^House of Commons had taken 
off all the gilding and lackering that Castlereagh»had brought 
from the Congress.” 

TakinA Things Coom.y.—A t the time of the trial of 
Queen Caroline (^820) the general transports raised the 
popular exasperation against Lords Castlereagh and Sid- 
mouth, the supposed authors of the proceedings, to the 
highest point; they never appeared in the streets without 
being hooted anti reviled by the mob, and both daily 
received .anonymous* letters threatening them with instant 
death if the Bill against her Majesty were not abandoned. 
These intrepid men, however, disregarded those threats, and 
walked about the streets as usual, without any attendants; 
and the people, admiring this spirit, abstained from actual 
violence. One day at this time they were Walking together 
in Parliament Street, when, being recognised, a large mob 
got up round them, and they were violently hooted. “ Here 
we go,” said Lord Sidmouth, “the two most popular mee in 
England.” “Yes,” replied Lord Castlereagh, “through a. 
grateful and admiring multitude.”— Alison's “Life of Caslle ! 
reagh.” 

Insulting Language in Parliament. —Nothing could 
be more just than the rgjnike which, as connected with the 
question of personal courage, we may recollect his admiiKs- 
tering to a great man who had passed the limits of Parlia¬ 
mentary courtesy. “ Every one must be sensible,” he said, 
“ that if any personal quarrel were desired, any insulting 
language used publicly where it could not be met as it 
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deserved, ^as^the way to .prevent and not to produce such a 
rencounter.”— Broughamis “ Statesmen. ’L 

Hip Duel with Canning. —Uncrown to Lorc^ Castle¬ 
reagh, and without giving him the slightest reason to suspect 
its existence, a party had been formed in the Cabinet 
inimical to him, and the object of which was to get him 
removed from his position as Minister at War, and Lord 
Wellesley substituted in his room. This was avranged (says 
Alison, in his “ Life of Castlereagh ”) by the whole Cabinet, 
with the exception of his lordship, as early as the 4th of 
April, 1809. * * * It was not till Lord Castlereagh was 
shown the correspondence of Mr. Canning by Mr. Perceval 
that he showed any resentment or unpleasant feeling on the 
subject. It w'as from that he learned how early his removal 
had beeh consented to by his Majesty and his colleagues, 
and it was in that he met with passages which induced him 
to challenge Mr. Canning. * * * Lbrd Castlereagh, con¬ 
ceiving that the whole w r as an intrigue of Mr. Canning’s to 
get him removed from office in order to facilitate his own 
advancement, and that he himself had been ill-used by being 
allowed so long, and at so critical a juncture, to retain the 
responsibility of office w hen his removal had been not only 
resolved on by the Cabinet, but submitted to his Majesty 
and approved by him, sent Mr. Canning a challenge. The 
parties met on Putney Heath, September 21st, and ex¬ 
changed shots. Mr. Canning's fire did not take effect; but 
that of Lord Castlereagh inflicted a severe flesh wound on the 
thigh ofhis adversary, w’hich fortunately did not prove mortal. 

A Lover of Ireland.— “ It is said,” remarks Earl 
Russell, “ that when Grattan’s friends were assembled round 
hit bed, the dying patriot said to them, ‘ Don't be hard upon 
Castlereagh—he loves our country.’ It is added that when 
Lord Castlereagh heard of these words of his great opponent, 
he burst into tears. I cannot vouch for the truth of this 
anecdote, but I think it* probably authentic.” 
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Death of Castlereagh. —Op the 9th August, 1822, 
the Duke of Welling^pn was so mu«h struck with the manner 
of Lord Castlereagh that, after walking with him to.the 
Foreign Office, he went to his medical attendant, Dr. 
Bankhead, and not finding him at home, wrote a letter ' 
expressing his apprehensions, and,not obscurely hinting at 
mental delusions. Dr. Bankhead no sooner received this 
alarming § intelligence than he went out to Crtiy Farm, Lord 
Castlereagh’s seat in ICent,*and seeing the Quke of Wel¬ 
lington’s fears too well founded, he slept in the house the 
next two nights, and gave orders to his valet* to remove the 
razors from his lordship’s dressing-case, and take other pre¬ 
cautions against self-destruction. He did so without being 
observed ; but, unfortunately, not recollecting that there was 
a penknife belonging*to the case in one of the diHwers of 
the washing-stand, he neglected to secure it. The con¬ 
sequences were fatal*. During the 10th and *1 ith of Augpst 
Castlereagh remained in bed, wandering, but expressing no 
alarming intentions. On the morning of the 12th of August, 
Lady Londonderry, who was with him, reported that he had 
passed a restless night, and that he wished to see Dr. 
Bankhead, who was in an adjoining apartment. When 
Dr. Bankhead went into his dressing-room, he found him 
standing opposite the window, looking out, with his hands 
above his head, with his throat cut and bleeding profusely. 
Consciousness, as is often the case, returned with the Sow 
of blood. Hejhrew his arms round the doctor’s neck, and 
saying, in a feeble voice, “ Bankhead, let me fall on your 
arm; I have opened my neck; it is all over! ’’ sank on the 
ground and expired.— Alison’s “Life of Castlrcagh.” 


THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

The Terrible Cornet. —The antagonist whom Lord 
Chatham first encountered, on his entering into public life. 
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was the vetgran Walpole, jrfio instinctively dreaded him the 
moment he heard his voice, and exclaimed,' “ We must muz¬ 
zle that terrible cornet of horse!”— Brougham'-, '•'•Statesmen." 

■CHAtHAM’s Personal Characteristics. —Those who 
saw him in his decay—when his health r was broken, when 
his mind was untuned, when he had been removed Irom 
that stormy assembly of which he thoroughly knew the 
temper, and over which he possessed unbounded in¬ 
fluence, to a« small, a torpid, and an unfriendly audience, 
—say that his f speaking was then, for the most part, a 
low, monotonous muttering, audible only to those who sat 
close to him; that when violently excited he sometimes 
raised his voice for a few minutes, but that it soon sank 
again into an unintelligible murmur. Such was the Earl 
of Chatham; but such was not William Pitt. His figure, 
when he first appeared in Parliament, w-as strikingly graceful 
and commandihg, his features high and noble, his eye full 
of fire. His voice, even when it sank to a whisper, was 
heard to the remotest benches; and when hg strained it 
to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell of an organ 
of a great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was 
heard through lobbies and down staircases to the Court of 
Requests and the precincts of Westminster Hall. He cul¬ 
tivated all these eminent advantages with the most assiduous 
carg, His action is described by a very malignant observer 
as equal to that of Garrick. His play of countenance was 
■Wonderful; he frequently disconcerted a hostile orator by a 
single glance of indignation or scorn. Every tone, from the 
impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, was perfectly at his 
command. It is by no means improbable that the pains 
wWch he took to improve his great personal advantages had, 
in some respects, a prejudicial operation, and tended to 
nourish in him that passion for theatrical effect which was 
one of the most conspicuous blemishes In his character.— 
Macaulay's Essay. ■ 
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His Imposing Manner.—I g his earlier time, his whole 
manner is represented as having been beyon 3 con cption 
animated am# imposing. Indeed, the things which he effected 
principally by means of it, or at least which nothing but a 
most striking and commanding tone could have made it 
possible to attempt, almost exceed belief. Some of these 
sallies are, indeed, examples of that approach made to the 
ludicrous by the sublime which has been charged upon him 
as a prevailing fault. * * * It is relate^ that once, in 

the House of Commons, he began a speech with the words, 

“ Sugar, Mr. Speaker,-” and then, observing a smile to 

pervade the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and with a loud voice, rising in its notes and swelling into 
vehement anger, he is said to have pronounced again the 
word “Sugar!” thr?e times; and having thus qflelled the 
House, and extinguished every appearance of levity or 
laughter, turned rfnmd and disdainfully asked, “Who,will 
laugh at sugar now?”— Brougham's “ Statesmen 

Fixing,a Charge.— On one occasion Chatham said, 
“Who are the evil advisers of his. Majesty? I would 
say to them, Is it you ? Is it you ? Is it you ?” (pointing 
to the ministers, until he came near Lord Mansfield). There 
were several lords around him, and Lord Chatham said, 

“ My lords, please to take your seats.” When they had sat 
down, he pointed to L6’rd Mansfield, and said, “ Is it you ? 
Mdhinks Felix trembles."—Grattan (“Life and Times ’’). 

Compelling a Retractation. — Mr. Moreton, the 
Chief Justice of Chester, happened to say in the House, 
“King, Lords,and Commons, or (directing his eye towards, 
Pitt), as that right honourable member w'ould call them, 
Commons, Lords, and” King.” Pitt arose with greats de^ 
liberation, and called to order. “ I have,” he said, “ heard 
frequently in this House doctrines which have surprised me; 
but now my blood runs cold. I desire the words of the 
honourable member may be takeh down.” The clerks of 
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the House wrote the wojds. “Bring them to me,” said 
Pitt, in his loudest voice.# By this tim| Mr. Moreton was 
frightened out of his senses. “Sir,” he said, addressing 
himself -to the Speaker, “I am sorry to have given any 
offence to the right honourable member or to the House. 
I meant nothing. King, Lords, and tommons—Lo/ds, 
King, and Commons—Commons^ Lords, and King; tria 
juncta in mo. I meant nothing; indeed I meant nothing.” 
“ I don’t wish }o push the matter'further,” said Pitt. “ The 
moment a man acknowledges his error, he ceases to be 
guilty. I have 'a great regard for the honourable •member, 
and, as instance of that regard, I give him this advice: 
whenever that member means nothing, I recommend him to 
say nothing.”— Butler’s “ Reminiscences .” 

Chat&am and the French Minister. —A letter pub¬ 
lished in the “Grenville Papers,” from Mr. Jenkinson to 
Mr. /Grenville, June 23rd, 1761, contains* the following pas¬ 
sage :—“ Bussi is horrified with Mr. Pitt’s presence, which 
makes him act in the manner he does.” The editor of the 
Papers adds, “ In on§ of Stanley’s most secret letters to Mr. 
Pitt he says, ‘ M. de Bussi was nominated minister at our 
Court before the, expedition against Belleisle was even 
thought of here. * * * When the Due de Choiseul 
informed me of the awe with which he was struck by you, 
he said he was not surprised at ft — car le pauvre diable 
tremblait de peur en partant; he was so much frightened that 
ha wrote for a passport to return. The Due showed me 
this request in his own hand—the Due was with the King, 
p .1 Marli, when he received it. His reflection upon it was : 
Apparemment, sire, qu'il a depld d M. Pitt, qui l'aura fait 
sautqpparies/entires I replied, Je riauraispas trouve bon dans 
ce cas de faire la mime gambade par manilre de represaillcs.' ” 

His Oratory.— Macaulay observes, in his essay on 
Chatham, “He was no speaker of set speeches. His 
/ew prepared discourses' were complete failure^ The 
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elaborate panegyric which he pronounced on t G^ieral Wolfe 
was considerld as the very worst of all his performances. 

‘ No iynn,’ slys a critic who had often heard him, ‘•ever 
knew so little what he was going to say.’ Indeed, his, 
facility amounted tp a vice. He was not the master, but 
the slave of his own speech. So Kttle self-command had he 
when once he felt the impulse, that he did not like to take 
part in t a dlbate when his. mind was full of an important 
secret of State. ‘I must sit still,’ he once»said to Lord 
Shelburne on such an occasion; ‘ for, when .once I am up, 
everything that is in my mind comes out’ ” Lord Brougham 
remarks, “ He w^s prolix in the whole texture of his dis¬ 
course, and he was certainly the first who introduced into 
our Senate the practice, adopted in the American War by 
Mr. Burke, and continued by others, of long speeches 
—speeches • of two and’ three hours—by which oratory has 
gained Jittle, and business less.” Grattan said, “ I heard 
him several times when I was at the Temple—on the 
American War, on the King’s Speech in 1770, and on 
the privileges of Parliament. He was»very great, and very 
odd. He spoke in a style of conversation ; not, how¬ 
ever, what I expected: it was not a speech, for he never 
came with a prepared harangue. His style was not regular 
oratory, like Cicero or Demosthenes, but it was very fine 
and very elevated. He appeared more like a grave character 
advising than mingling in the debate. His gesture was 
always graceful; he was an incomparable actor. Had ft 
not been so, it would have appeared ridiculous. His adj 
dress to the tapestry* and to Lord Effingham’s memory 
required a fine actor, an£ he was that actor.” 

* “ I invoke the genins of the Constitution. From the tapestry ^hat 
adorns these walls the immortal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with in¬ 
dignation at the disgrace of his country. In vain did he defend the liberty, 
and establish the religion of Britain, against the tyranny of Rome, if these 
worse than Popish cruelties and inquisitor^ practices are endured among 
us ."—Spec A against the Employment of Indians in the War with America. 
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Employment of Indians by Chatham. —The Earl of 
Chatham’s famous speech Igainst the em$loymlnt of Indians 
in the war with the American colonies, was followed Jay his 
,adversaries (soon afterwards, if not at the time) with the retort 
that he himself had employed Indians iifc a similar confect. 
The following particulars were communicated to Lord 
Brougham by “a most accomplished and venerable person, 
the ornament of a former age,” ^nd appear in an appendix 
to the “ Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George III.” : 
—“ The very s^jne thing had been done in the former war 
carried on in Canada, by his authority and under his own 
immediate superintendence; the French had arrayed a tribe 
of these savage warriors against us, and we, without scruple, 
arrayed another against them. This he thought fit to deny 
in the most positive manner, although the ministers offered 
to produce documents written by himself that proved it, 
from among the papers at the Secretary’s office. A warm 
debate ensued, and at length Lord Amherst, the general 
who commanded our troops in that Canadian war, -was so 
loudly appealed to ©n all sides, that it compelled him to 
rise, and most unwillingly (for he greatly respected Lord 
Chatham) falter Out a few words; enough, however, to 
acknowledge the fact—a fact admitted generally, and even 
assumed by the Opposition lords who spoke afterwards. 
They, seemed to lay the question quietly by, as far as it 
concerned Lord Chatham’s veracity, and only insisted upon 
ttfe difference between the two wars—the one foreign, the 
other civil; arguing, also, that we might have been under 
some necessity of using retaliation, since the French cer¬ 
tainly first began the practice so Justly abhorred. The 
Annual Register for 1777 states that Mr. Burke took the 
same course in the House of Commons. Upon hearing 
what had passed in the House of Lords, Lord Bute ex¬ 
claimed with astonishment, ‘Did Pitt really deny it? 
-Why, I have letters of his still by me, singing Ij Paans 
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over the advantagej we gained fhrough ouj Indian allies.’ 
Could what Je thus said have been untrue, when it was 
almost a soliloquy spoken rather before than to, his wife 
and daughters, the only persons present? The letters he 1 
mentioned we're probably neither official nor confidential, 
but such common notes as mig'ht pass between him and 
Lord Chatham while still* upon a footing of some intimacy. 
It must be observed that* in 1777, Lord Bute had long 
withdrawn from all political connections, livid in great re¬ 
tirement, ^md had no intercourse whatever with the people 
then in power.” 

Strong Terms respecting a King’s Speech. —The 
Speech from the Throne respecting the affair of Falkland’s 
Island had stated that the Spanish Government# had dis¬ 
owned the act of its officer. Lord Chatham said: “ There 
never was a more .odious, a more infamoqs falsehood im¬ 
posed on a great nation. It degrades the King, it insults 
the Parliament. His Majesty has been advised to affirm an 
absolute falsehood. My Lords, I beg your attention, and I 
hope I shall be understood when I repeat that it is an abso¬ 
lute, a palpable falsehood. The King of Spain disowns the 
thief, while he leaves him unpunished, and profits by his 
theft. In vulgar English, he is the receiver of stolen goods, 
and should be treated accordingly.”— Ibid. 

The Dignity of the House of Commons.-*-Fox, 
writing to Lord Harrington on the subject of the Berwick 
election in 1754, at which Wilkes spent, although unsuccess¬ 
fully, between ,£3,009 and ,£4,000, says, “ Mr. Wilkes, & 
friend it seems of Pitt’s, petitioned against the youngei* 
Delaval, chose at Berwick, on account of bribery only. The 
younger Delaval made a speech on his being thus attached , 1 
full of wit, humour, and buffoonery, which kept the House 
in a continued roar of laughter. Mr. Pitt came down from 
the gallery and took it up in his highest tone of dignity. He 
was astonished when he heard what had been the occasion' 
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of their mirth.« Was the dignity of the jHousa of Commons 
on so*sure foundations that they might ventxye themselves 
to shake, it ? Had it not, on the contrary, by gradations, 
'been diminishing for years, till now we were brought to the 
very brink of the precipice, where, if evef, a stand mus* be 
made.”— “Memoirs? by Hord Waldegrave. 

Stabbing the Constitution.— In the debgje (May xst, 
1770) which arose on Lord Marehmont’s famous nSidnight 
motion, “ Tha*t any interference of the Lords respecting the 
Middlesex election would be unconstitutional,” Lord 
Chatham exclaimed, “If the constitution must be wounded, 
let it not receive its mortal stab at this d&rk and midnight 
hour.”— Campbell's “Lives of the Chancellors .” 

Posthumous Praise. —No one «an suspect Pitt of 
paying a tribute of applause to the memory of Walpole from 
mean and adulatory motives; yet even ,he observed, in the 
House of Commons, that Sir Robert Walpole wa? a very 
able minister. Perceiving several members laugh, he added, 
“The more I reflect on my conduct the more I blame 
myself for opposing the Excise Billand then concluded by 
saying, with his usual energy, “ Let those who are ashamed 
to confess their errors laugh out. Can it be deemed adula¬ 
tion to praise a minister who is no more?” The whole 
House seemed abashed, and became silent.— Coxe's “ Wal¬ 
pole.* 

I The “ Gentle Shepherd.” —Dashwood’s financial 
statement had been confused and absurd beyond belief, 
and had been received by the House with roars of laughter. 
’He had sense enough to be conscious of his unfitness for 
the^high situation which he held, and exclaimed, in a 
comical fit of despair, “ What shall I do ? The boys will 
point at me in the street, and cry, ‘ There goes the worst 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that ever was.’” George 
Grenville came to the rescue, and spoke strongly on his 
favourite theme, the profusion with which the late war had 
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been carried pn. That profusio^, he said, hack made taxes 
necessary, fie called on the gentlemen opposite to*him to 
say \fhere they would have a tax laid, and dwejt on this 
topic with his usual prolixity. “ Let them tell me where,’* 
he» repeated in a'monotonous and somewhat fretful tone. 
“ I say, sir, let them tell me where. I repeat it, sir; I am 
Entitled to $ay to them, 'Pell me where.” Unluckily for him, 
$ritt had come down to th# House that night, and had been 
^bitterly provoked by the reflections thrown ofl the war. He 
'revenge^ himself by murmuring, in a whine resembling 
Grenville’s, a line of a well-known song, “ Gentle shepherd, 
tell me where.”* “If,”cried Grenville, “gentlemen are to 

be treated in this way-:-” Pitt, as was his fashion, when 

he meant to mark extreme contempt, rose deliberately, 
made his bow, and walked out of the House, leaving hie 
brother-in-law in convulsions of rage, and everybody else in 
convulsions of laughter. It was long before Grenville lost 
the nickname of the Gentle Shepherd.— Macaulay's Essay 
on Chatham. 

A Clinical Consultation. —M£ Pitt’s plan when he 
had the gout was to have no fire in his room, but to load 
himself with bed-clothes. At his house at Hayes he slept 
in a long room, at one end of which was his bed, and his 
lady’s at the other. His way was, when he thought the 
Duke of Newcastle had fallen into any mistake, to sehd for 
him and read him a lecture. The duke was sent for once, 
and came, when Mr. Pitt was confined to bed by the gout 
There was, as usual, no fire in the room; the day was very 
chilly, and the duke, as usual, afraid of catching cold. ThS 
duke first sat down on Mrs. Pitt’s bed, as the warmest 
place; then drew up his legs into it, as he got colder. Th6 
lecture, unluckily, continuing a considerable time, the duke 
at length fairly lodged himself under Mrs. Pitt’s bed-clothes. 
A person from whom I had the story suddenly going in saw 
the two Ministers in bed, at the two ends of the room, while 
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Pitt’s long nose, and black*beard unshaded fop some days, 
added to the grotesque nature of the scene.— ft{alpoliana. 

Yout^j and Age. —There is a statement which, having 
found its way into such an authority as “ Chandler’s De¬ 
bates,” has been incorporated in works pretending »to 
historical accuracy. On* a debate arising out of the 
BilT for the Encouragement ant Increase qf Seamen, 
in 1740, Pitt is represented as attacking Mr. Horace 
Walpole (uncl£ of the more celebrated Horace) for having 
ventured on a reference to his youth. The facj is that 
these debates were imaginary,* or constructed on a very 
slight foundation. Dr. Johnson, as is well known, before 
he had obtained his colossal reputation, drew up fictitious 
reports ofovhat took place in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Horace Walpole having in a discussion been severely 
handled by Pitt, Lyttleton, and the Grarwilles, all of whom 
were‘much his juniors, lamented that though he had been 
so long in business young men should be found so much 
better informed in political matters than himself. * He added 
that he had at least ode consolation in remembering that his 
own son, being twenty years of age, must be as much the 
superior of Pitt, Lyttleton, and the Granvilles, as they were 
wiser than himself. Pitt, having his youth thus mercilessly 
flung in his face, got up in a rage, commencing, “ With tlie 

greatest reverence to the grey hairs of the gentleman-” 

but was stopped by Mr. Walpole pulling off his wig, and dis¬ 
closing a grizzled poll beneath. This excited very general 
laughter, in which Pitt joined with such heartiness as quite 
tb forget his anger.— Warburtotis “ Memoirs of Horace 
Walfole.” 

a EIffect of his Elevation to the Peerage. —Those 
(says Macaulay) who had most loved and honoured the 


great Commoner were loudest in invective against the new- 
made Lord. London had thitherto been true to him through' 
dVery vicissitude. When the citizens learned that* he had 
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been sent foafrom Somersetshire* that he had been closeted 
with the Kiijj at Richmond, and that he was to be First 
Miniver, they had been in transports of joy. Preparations 
were made , for a grand entertainment and for a general* 
illumination. Thfc lamps had actually been placed round 
the Monument, when the Gazette announced that the object 
of all this enthusiasm wsRs an Earl. Instantly the feast was 
countefmanded. The lamps were taken down. The news¬ 
papers raised the roar of obloquy. Pamphldls, made up of 
calumny gmd scurrility, filled the shops of all«the booksellers. 
* * * It was now the fashion to compare the two 

Williams, William Pulteney and William Pitt. Both, it was 
said, had, by eloquence and simulated patriotism, acquired 
a great ascendancy in the House of Commons %pad in the 
country. Both had been entrusted with the office of re¬ 
forming the Government. Both had, wheq at the height of 
power and popularity, been seduced by the splendour oT the 
coronet. Both had been made earls, and both had at once 
become objects of aversion and scorn to the nation which 
a few hours before had regarded theha with affection and 
veneration. The clamour against Pitt appears to have had 
a serious effect on the foreign relations of* the country. His 
name had till now acted like a spell at Versailles and Saint 
Ildefonso. English travellers on the Continent had re¬ 
marked that nothing more was necessary to silence a whole 
room full of boasting Frenchmen than to drop a hint of the 
probability that Mr. Pitt would return to power. In an 
instant there was deep silence: all shoulders rose, and all 
faces were lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreigrf 
court, in learning that he was recalled to office, learned also 
that he no longer possessed the hearts of his countrjrnen* 
Ceasing to be loved at home, he ceased to be feared abroad. 
The name of Pitt had been a charmed name. Our envoys 
tried in vain to conjure with the name of Chatham. 

The* Death of Chatham.—T he Duke of Richmond 
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gave notice that on tlhffctljt of April, 171:8, he would move 
an address to the King, Intreating him to withdraw his fleets 
and armies from America, and make peace with the revolted 
fcoloaies. Lord Chatham was at the time at Hayes, slowly 
recovering from a fit of the gout; but the'moment he hecrd 
of the intended address, he resolved to attend the House of 
Lords, and neither his family nor r nis friends could induce 
him to desist from his purpose. On the 7th of* April, 
accordingly, he came into the House with feeble steps, 
leaning with one arm on his son, William Pitt, andc with the 
other on his son-in-law, Lord Mahon. After the Duke of 
Richmond had spoken, Lord Chatham rdse. “The earl 
spoke,” writes Lord Camden to the Duke of Grafton, “ but 
was not ‘dike himself; his speech faltered, his sentences 
broken, and his mind not master of itself. His words were 
shreds of unconnected eloquence, and flashes of the same 
fire which he, Prometheus-like, had stolen from heaven, and 
were then returning to the place from whence they were 
taken. Your grace sees even I, who am a mere prose man, 
am tempted to be poetical while,. I am discoursing of this 
extraordinary man’s genius." # * * The Duke of Rich¬ 
mond answered Lord Chatham. He rose to reply, but nature 
was exhausted; “ he fell back,” says Lord Camden, “ upon 
his seat, and was to all appearance ih the agonies of death. 
This threw the whole House into confusion ; every person 
w4s upon his legs in a moment, hurrying from one place to 
another, some sending for assistance, others producing salts, 
afld others reviving spirits. Many crowding about the earl 
to observe his countenance; all affected; most part really 
concerned; and even those who fnight have felt a real 
pleasure at the accident, yet put on the appearance of 
distress.” * * * Lord Chatham was carried into the 
Prince’s chamber, and laid upon the table, supported by 
pillows. After a few days he recovered sufficiently to be 
removed to Hayes. But the attack was fatal. He expired 
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at Hayes on the jith of • May* following.-*-i*w» Russell’s 
“life of Eoxf 


Examples of his Eloquence. 

Lord Brougham gives thq following, among other 
examples of Chatham’s oratory, in his “ Historical Sketches 
of Stajesm«n of the Time of George III.”:— 

“All our knowledge* of the peculiar nature of his 
oratory rests upon a few scattered fragments. There is, 
however* some security for our deducing from these a 
correct notion of it, because they certainly, according 
to all accounts,' were the portions of his discourse which 
produced the most extraordinary effect, on which its fame 
rests, and by whiclf its quality is to be ascertaine6. 

“ His remark on confidence, when it was asked by the 
Ministry of 1766, for whom he had some forbearance jather 
than any grtat respect, is well known. He said their 
characters ^were fair enough, and he was always glad to see 
such persons engaged in the public service; but, turning to 
them with a smile, very ^courteous but not very respectful, 
he said, ‘ Confide in you ? Oh, no; yqu must pardon me, 
gentlemen. Youth is the season of credulity; confidence is 
a plant of slow growth in an aged bosom!’ 

“ Some one, having spoken of the obstinacy of America, 
said ‘that she was almost in open rebellion.’ M*r. Pitt 
exclaimed, *1 rejoice that America has resisted. Three 
millions of people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves, would haVe 
been fit instruments to make slaves of all the rest !’* Then 
speaking of the attempt to keep her down—‘In 3 just 
cause of quarrel you may crush America to atoms; but in 

* He added, in allusion to a previous quotation of precedents, “ I 
come not here armed at all points with law cases and Acts of Parliament, 
with the Statute-books doubled down in ifog’s-ears, to defend the cause tjf 
liberty."— Russell's "Fox." . 
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this crying injustice ’ (Sta$p Act) ‘ I arp one-who will lift 
up my hands against it. In such a cause evenfeyour success 
would be hazardous. America, if she fell, would falt like 
the strong man; she would embrace the pillars of the State, 
and pull down the constitution along \\ 1 th her. Is tjfis 
your boasted peace—to sheathe the sword, not in its scab¬ 
bard, but in the bowels of your coilhtrymen ?’ . 

“ ‘ Those iron barons (for so I«may call them when com¬ 
pared with th£ silken barons of modern days) were the 
guardians of the* people; and three words of their barbarous 
Latin, nullus liber homo , are worth all the classics. Yet their 
virtues were never tried in a question so important as this ’ 
(the pretension of privilege in the House of Commons). 
‘A breacii is made in the constitution—the battlements 
are dismantled—the citadel is open to the first invader—the 
walls totter—the .place is no longer tenable. What, then, 
remains for us but to stand foremost in the breach, torepair 
it, or to perish in it ? Unlimited power corrupts the pos¬ 
sessor ; and this I know, that where law ends, there tyranny 
begins.’ 

“ Again, he said: ‘ Magna Charta—the Petition of Right 
—the Bill of Rights—form the Bible of the English consti¬ 
tution. Had some of the King’s unhappy predecessors 
trusted less to the commentary of tieir advisers, and been 
better* read in the text itself, the glorious Revolution might 
haye remained only possible in theory, and their fate would 
not now have stood upon record, a formidable example to 
all their successors.’ 

‘ “ In 1775 he made a most brilliant speech on the war. 

Speajting of General Gage’s inactivity, he said it could not 
be blamed; it was inevitable. ‘ But what a miserable con¬ 
dition,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is ours, where disgrace is prudence, 
and where it is necessary to be contemptible! You must 
repeal these Acts ’ (he said, alluding to the Boston Ports 
and Massachusetts Bay Bills), ‘ and you will repeal them, 
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I pledge myself for it, that you* will repeal^ thfm. I stake 
my reputatioj^ on i!. I will consent to be taken for an idiot 
if thgr are not finally repealed.’ Every one knows how 
true this prophecy proved. The concluding sentence of the, 
speech has been gften cited—‘ If the Ministers persevere in 
milleading the King, I will not*say that they can alienate 
the affections of his subjects from his Crown; but I will 
affirm that they will make # the crown not worth his wearing. 
I will not say that the King is betrayed; but Iivill pronounce 
that the kingdom is undone,’ 

“ AgdXn, in 1777, after describing the cause of the war and 
‘ the traffic and barter driven with every little pitiful German 
prince that sells his subjects to the shambles of a foreign 
country,’ he adds, ‘ The mercenary aid on which^you rely 
irritates to an incurable. resentment the minds of your 
enemies, whom you overrun with the sordid sons of rapine 
and of, plunder, devoting them and their possessions ta the 
rapacity of hireling cruelty. If I were an American, as I am 
an Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed m my 
country, I never would lay down myarms—never! never! 
never!’ 

“ There are other celebrated passages"of his speeches in 
all men’s mouths. His indignant and contemptuous answer 
to the Minister’s boast of driving the Americans before the 
army—‘ I might as well think of driving them before me 
with this crutch !’■—is well known. Perhaps the finest of 
them all is his allusion to the maxim of English law, that 
every man’s house is his castle. ‘ The poorest man may ijji 
his cottage bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown, ib 
may be frail—its roof c may shake—the wind may blow 
through it—the storm may enter—the rain may enter-*-butj 
the King of England cannot enter!—all his force dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement!’ ” 
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THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD#, 

Bleeding for One’s Country. —Lord R-, with 

many good qualities, and even learning,and parts, had a 
strong desire of being thought skilful in physic, and was 
very expert in bleeding. Lord Chesterfield, who knew his 
foible, and on a particular occasion wished to hafre his vote, 
came to him one morning, and, after having conversed upon 
indifferent) matters, complained of the headache, and desired 
his lordship to feel his pulse. It was found to beat high, 
and a him of losing blood given. “ I haye no objection; 
and, as | hear your lordship has a masterly hand, will you 
favour with trying your lancet upon me ? Apropos ,” said 
Lord Chesterfield, after the operation, u do you go to the 

House to-day?” Lord R-answered, “ I did not intend 

to go, not being sufficiently informed of the question which 
is to be debated; but you, who have considered it, which 
side will you be of?" The earl, having gained his con¬ 
fidence, easily directed his judgment; he carried him to the 
House, and got him to vote as her pleased. He used after¬ 
wards to say that none of his friends had done so much as 
he, having literally bled for the good of his country.— 
Maty's “Memoir of Chesterfield'' 

Dexterity with a Difficult Subject. —A bill for 
th£ reform of the Calendar was introduced in the House of 
Ldrds by Lord Chesterfield in 1751, and in ljis “Letters” 
he thus alludes to his speech:—“ This bill was necessarily 
composed of law jargon and astronomical calculations, to 
both which I am an utter stranger. k However, it was abso- 
2 utel> necessary to make the House of Lords think that I 
knew something of the matter, and also to make them 
believe that they knew something of it themselves, which 
they do not. For my own part, I could just as soon have 
talked Celtic or Sclavonian to them as astronomy, <and they 
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would have understood me full # as well; so I resolved to 
do better thaft spedk to the puq*)se, and tcf please instead 
of informing Ihem. I gave them, therefore, only an his- 
toricaf account of calendars, from the Egyptian dotvn to the < 
Gregorian, amusing them now and then with little episodes; 
buttl was particularly attentive tq the choice of my words, 
to the harmony and soundness of my periods, to my elocu¬ 
tion, to,my action. This succeeded, and ever will succeed. 
They thought I informed,* because I please^ them; and 
many of them said that I had made the whole very clear to 
them, when, God knows, I had not even attempted it. 
Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in framing 
the bill, and who is one of the greatest mathematicians and 
astronomers in Europe, spoke afterwards with infinite know¬ 
ledge, and all the clearness that so intricate a matter would 
admit of; but, as his words, his periods, and his utterance 
were not near so good as mine, the preference was most 
unanimfiusly, though most unjustly, given to me. This will 
ever be the < case; every numerous assembly is a mob, let 
the individuals who compose it be what^they will.” 

A Hint to Statesman. — The Earl of Chesterfield 
delivered a speech in the House of Lords, 1737, against 
the Play-house Bill. The following extract is from the 
“Parliamentary History”:—“It is not licentiousness, it is 
an useful liberty, always ftidulged the stage in a free country, 
that some great men may there meet with a just reproof 
which none of their friends will be free enough, or rathe* 
faithful enough, to give them. Of this we have a famous 
instance in the Roman- history. The great Pompey, after 
the many victories he had obtained, and the great conquests 
he had made, had certainly a good title to the esteem offthe 
people of Rome; yet that great man, by some error in his 
conduct, became an object of general dislike. And there¬ 
fore, in the representation of an old play, when Diphilus, 
the actor, $ame to repeat these words, l Nostrd miserid tu es 
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Magnus ,’ the audience immediately applied th^m to Pompey, 
who at that time was as well known b^ the ^tame Magnus 
as by that of Pompey, and were so highly pleased with the 
• satire that, as Cicero says, they made the actor repeat the 
words a hundred times over. An account of this was im¬ 
mediately sent to Pompey, who, instead of resenting ft as 
an injury, was so wise as to take, it for a just reproof; he 
examined his conduct, he alterejl his measures,*he Regained 
by degrees the esteem of the people, and then he neither 
feared the wit .nor felt the satire of the stage. This is an 
example which ought to be followed by great ftien in all 
countries.” 

THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 

• Exciting Spanish Gratitude. —The Earl of Clarendon, 
who succeeded to the peerage on the death of his uncle in 
1839, never saf in the House of Commons. His earlier 
years were devoted to diplomacy, and he had for some 
time filled the post of British Minister at Madrid, when 
he was called to the House of Lords, and resigned his 
ambassadorial functions. He had not been long a member 
of the Upper House when a debate on Spanish affairs arose, 
in which Lord Clarendon ably defended the policy of the 
Government he had represented, and spoke warmly of the 
prospects of Liberal institutions in Spain. His speech so 
pleased the Spaniards that it was circulated throughout the 
country, a gold medal was struck in his honour, and it was 
.resolved to present the upholder of Spanish dignity with a 
handsome work of art. 

“Drifting into War.” —On the 14th of Februaiy, 
1854, the Marquis ot Clanricarde, in moving in the House 
of Lords for further information respecting the cessation of 
diplomatic relations with the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
the war which appeared imminent, inquired of the Govern¬ 
ment, “ If we are at peace, what is the peace ? aid what is 
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the peace that is th^ object of the war ?” In tjie course of 
his reply the t Earl of Clarendon, then Foreign Minister, 
is reported in “ Hansard ” as replying, “ The question had 
been asked whether we were at peace or war, ancf was one 
very difficult to answer distinctly. We are not at war, 
because war is not declared; wc are not strictly at peace 
with Russia. (A laugh.^ My noble friend may laugh; 
but he* must know perfectly well that I am correct in 
saying that we are not at war with Russia, although diplo¬ 
matic relations with that country are suspended. * * * 
Therefore* I consider that we are in the intermediate state; 
that our desire fqr peace is just as sincere as ever ; but 
then, I must say that our hopes of maintaining it are 
gradually dwindling away, and that we are drifting towards 
war.” 

“ Europe on a Mine.” —The Earl of Clarendon used 
this expression with reference to the state of Europe before 
the Crimean war. In a speech on the 25th of May, 1855, 
he said : “ We have learnt a great deal of the intentions of 
Russia, and the means she possessed* of giving effect to 
those intentions. We now*know what were the vast military 
resources of Russia, how stealthily they llad been accumu¬ 
lated, and how readily they could be made available. We 
now know something oj the almost incredible amount of 
warlike stores which had been accumulated in Sebastopol, 
where Russia had no commerce to protect, and we are also 
aware of the gigantic fortifications which were contemplated 
at Bomarsund. Why, Europe was really standing upon a, 
mine without being aware of it, while the influence of Russia 
was so skilfully exercise^ as to paralyse both Governments 
and people. * * * The encroachments of Russia Were 
unheeded, although her designs had been suspected and 
denounced; but it was nobody’s business to interfere 
effectually, and no one wished to disturb* the general 
peace until the mine which had been silently and slowly 
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prepared \jas exploded lay the rashness of. Prince Men- 
chikoff.”— Hansard. 

WILLIAM COBBETT. 

His First Appearance. —At the first general election 
after the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832, Cobbettlwas 
returned for Oldham, and delivered his maiden speech 
January 29th, 1833, on the choice of a Speaker The 
opening sentence with which *he addressed the House 
was not of a very complimentary character:—“It appears 
to me that since I have been sitting here, I have heard a 
great deal of vain and unprofitable conversation." On the 
1 ith of February he rose to move an amendment to the 
Report of the Address in answer to the King’s Speech. 
“ Other "honourable members,” he said} “may intercept the 
reading of the Report where they please, and move that 
suoh or such parts be omitted; for mf own part, 1 object 
to every tittle of the Report after the words ‘ Most Gracious 
Majesty.’” Meeting with several interruptions by calls of 
“Question" and “Order,” he said, “I have a very 
sacred duty to perform, and. if the House be deter¬ 
mined not to hear me to-night, 1 will certainly bring it 
forward to-morrow, and if the House will not hear me to¬ 
morrow, I will then bring it forward the day after. The 
statement I have to make I am determined to make, and 
that without any considerable interruption.” 

‘ His Demeanour in the House.-— I know no other 
instance of a man entering the House of Commons at his 
*age (between sixty and seventy) and becoming at once 
an effective debater in it. Looking carelessly round the 
assembly so new to him, with his ‘®sual self-confidence he 
spoke on the first occasion that presented itself, proposing 
an amendment to the Address; but this was not his hap¬ 
piest effort, and consequently created disappointment. He 
soon, however, obliterated the failure, and became rather a 
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favourite with audience which »is only unforgiving when 
bored. It was still seen, moreover, that nothing daunted 
him; tjje murmurs, the “ Oh!” or more serious reprehen¬ 
sion and censure, found him shaking his head with his hands 
in his pockets, as c«ol and as defiant as when he first stuck 
up the picture of King George in -his shop window at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. He exhibited in Parliament, too, the same want 
of tact, •prudence, and trutlj ; the same egotism, the same 
combativeness, and the same reckless desir» to struggle 
with received opinions, that had marked lum previously 
through life, and shattered his career into glittering frag¬ 
ments, from which, the world could never collect the image 
nor the practical utility of a whole.— Bulwcr's “ Historical 
Characters.” # ,'**■ 

Thk Black Hole of St. Stephen’s. —Complaining of 
the deficient accommodation for members in the House, 
Cobbett Jims gave utterance to his discontent in the columns 
of the Weekly Register: “ Why are we squeezed into so 
small a space that it is absolutely impossible that there 
should be calm and regular discussion, even from that cir¬ 
cumstance alone ? Why d<? we live in this hubbub ? Why 
are we exposed to all these inconveniences? Why are 658 
of us crammed into a space that allows to each of us no 
more than a foot and a h|lf square, while, at the same time, 
each of the servants of the King, whom we pay, has a palace 
to live in, and more unoccupied space in that palace than, 
the little hole into which we are all crammed to make the 
laws by which this great kingdom is governed.” The fire 
of 1834, however, burned down the “ little hole” so con¬ 
temptuously spoken of Ijy the member for Oldham, and 
thus made way for a more commodious structure. * 

His Influence. —People have about as substantial an 
idea of Cobbett as they have of Cribb. His blows are as 
hard, and he himself is as impenetrable. One has no notion 
of him as Aaking use of a fine pen, but a great mutton-fist; 
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his style stui^ his readers, and he “|llips the ear of the 
public with a three-man-beetle.” He is too much for any 
single newspaper antagonist; “ lays waste ” a City orator 
or member of Parliament, and bears hard upon the Govern¬ 
ment itself. He is a kind of fourth estate in the politics of 
the country.— Hazlitt's Table Talk." 

Taking out the Sting. —Gobbett looked like abetter 
sort of farmer. He was a very«able man, but his Career in 
the House vtes a complete failure. Though bold in public 
assemblies, he was timid and overawed in Parliament, and 
was never able to say more than a few sentences. * * * 
Cobbett was said to have “ a good face for a grievance.” I 
remember one trait which shows it. He moved to bring in 
modify the Stamp Act, more .especially that part of 
it which obliged every one to give a twopenny stamp on 
payment of any sum between £2 and Lord Althorp 
safd that it would require great time for modification, and 
that it should be taken into consideration, but that mean¬ 
time the member for Oldham might, if he likted, have that 
particular grievance of the twopenny stamp redressed at 
once. We all who were opposite to him were amused to 
observe that Cobbett looked quite disappointed, as if feeling 
that the sting was taken out of his complaints.— Professor 
Pry me's ‘■’•Recollections." 

•Political Nicknames. —Cobbett’s talent for fastening 
•his claws into anything or any one by a word or an ex¬ 
pression, and holding them down for scorn or up to horTor, 
was unrivalled. “ Prosperity Robinson,” “ AKolus Canning," 
the “ Bloody Timesf the “ Pink-nosed Liverpool," the 
“unbaptised, buttonless blackguards” (in which way he 
designated the disciples of Penn), were expressions with 
which he attached ridicule where he could not fix reproach; 
and it is said that nothing was more teasing to Lord Erskine 
than being constantly addressed by his second title of Baron 
Clackmannan.”— Bulwer's “Historical Characters." 
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RICHARD COBDEN. 

“Unadorned Eloquence." —The compliment which 
was paid to Mr. Cotoden by Sir Robert Peel, on the passing 
of tne bills repealing the Com Lhws, is thus recorded by 
“ Hansard ”“ The namfc which ought to be, and will be, 
associated with the success «of those measures, is the name 
of one who, acting, I believe, from pure and *disinterested 
motives, has, with untiring energy, made appeals to our 
reason, and has enforced those appeals with an eloquence 
the more to be admired because it was unaffected and un¬ 
adorned : the name which ought to be chiefly associated 
with the success of tfcose measures is the name of P Whard’ 
COBDEN .” 

The Minister’^ Responsibility. —Dpring the dis¬ 
cussion ,on the Coin Laws in 1843, Mr. Cobden, after 
having maintained that the agricultural population suffered 
as much from these laws as the manufacturing classes, and 
that the new law was as baneful as the dd one, thus directly 
addressed Sir Robert Peel“ What is the remedy you pro¬ 
pose ? What are the proceedings by which you propose to 
give relief to the country ? You have acted on your own 
judgment, and you are responsible for the consequences of 
your act. You passed your law; jfou refused to listen 
to the manufacturers, and I throw upon you all the* 
responsibility of your own measure. * * * The right 
honourable baronet says it is his duty to judge inde-< 
pendently, and act without reference to any pressure; and 
I must tell the right honourable baronet that it is the duty 
of every honest and independent member to hold him‘in¬ 
dividually responsible for the present position of the 
country. * * * I tell him that the whole responsibility 
of the lamentable and dangerous state of the country rests 
with him.'* On hearing this charge of responsibility, and 
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personal responsibility, swoften and sofVeheiiently repeated, 
Sir Robert rose with visible emotion. “The honourable 
gentleman,” he said, “has stated here, very emphatically, 
what he has more than once stated at the conferences of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League, that he holds* me individually— 
individually—responsible* for the distress and suffering of the 
country; that he holds me personally responsible. But, be 
the consequences of these insinfiations what they may, never 
will I be influenced by menaces, either in this House or out 

of this Housfc, to adopt a course which I consider-” 

He was unable to complete his sentence. Whether friends 
or opponents, many members asked themselves what he 
meant, and why he was so much affected. It was perceived 
tKal u £flb shade of Mr. Drummond. [Sir Robert’s secretary, 
who was assassinated January 21st, 1843] haunted his mind, 
and that the responsibility for the public distress, charged 
upon him with so much vehemence, struck him a*s a pro¬ 
vocation to assassination. Mr. Cobden at once explained, 
protesting earnestly against so unjust a suspicion. * * ,* 
Sir Robert accepted his explanation, but coldly, and still 
maintained an air of reserved distrust.— Guizot's “ Memoirs 
of Peel." 

“Crumbling” Russia. —At a meeting in London in 
1849, called to express sympathy tvith the people of Hun¬ 
gary, after the Russian intervention on behalf of Austria, 
",Mr. Cobden thus spoke:—“The peace party throughout the 
world will raise a crusade against the credit of every govern- 
t ment that attempts to carry on an unholy war. Hence¬ 
forth, let no one talk of Russian resources and Russian 
mqney. * * * People talk sometimes as though England 
and Englishmen were afraid of Russia. I wish to disabuse 
all minds as to my views on that subject. I do not oppose 
Russia’s advances into Hungary in the belief that, in any 
possible combination of*events, or any accession of territory, 
Russia can be in the least degree dangerous to England. 
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Should Russit makf an attack ujjon this couptr^ or another 
great maritime power, like the United States, it would fall 
upon Jier like a thunderbolt, and crumble that enjpire into 
its own dreary fastnesses in six months, by the aid of its 
shipping.— Speeches in 1849, revised by himself. Mr. Henry 
Drummond added something to'the “crumbling" phrase 
of Mr. Cobden’s, in the debate, in 1855, on the condition of 
the army before Sebasto{»l:—“ Whatever the honourable 
member for the West Riding may say, his talk about 
1 crumpling up ’ Russia like a sheet of paper san through the 
country, and people thought that Russia was a little, foolish, 
second-rate power, which you had the means of crumpling 
up whenever you liked.” 

Voices of the # Dead. —On the death of Mr. %.bdeu, 
in April, 1865, Mr. Disraeli passed a high eulogium on his 
character as a politician, and in the course^ of it remarked: 
“ Thera is something mournful in the history of this Parlia¬ 
ment, when we remember how many pf our most eminent 
and valued* public men have passed from among us. 1 
cannot refer to the history of any other Parliament which 
will bear to posterity so fatal a record. But there is this 
consolation when we remember these uifequalled and irre¬ 
parable visitations—that these great men are not altogether 
lost to us; that their opinions will be often quoted in this 
House, their authority appealed to, their judgments attested; 
even their very words will form part of our discussions and 
debates. There are some members of Parliament who, 
though not present in the body, are still members of this 
House, independent of dissolutions, of the caprice of con-' 
stituencies, even of the course of time. I think, sir, Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men.” 

SIR EDWARD COKE. 

Compliments from the CH4.1R. —Coke, having been 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons in 1593, was 
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presented & tfye bar of the House of k-ords,' when he dis¬ 
qualified himself to the Queen, saying, “ As in the heavens 
a star is L but opacum corpus until it have received lights from 
the sun, so stand I corpus opacum —a mute body—until your 
Highness’s bright shining wisdom hath looked upon me and 
allumed me. How unable I am to do this office my present 
speech doth tell." In his speech St the close o(, the session 
he compared Elizabeth to the queen-bee, sine aculco. — Par¬ 
liamentary History. 

Reciting a Collect in the House. —After |he House 
had passed the resolution of adjournment from the 4th of 
June to the 14th of November, 1621, Sir Edward Coke, 
then upwards of seventy years of age, standing up, with 
tear’S^rte his eyes, recited the Collect for the King and his 
children, and desired the House to say after him; adding 
only to it, “and c defend them from their, cruel enemies.”— 
Hatsetfs “Precedents.” * 

Parliament and “the King’s Word.” —On the 1st 
of May, 1627, Secretary Cooke delivered a message, asking 
whether they would ifely on the King’s word. This question 
was followed by a long silence.' Several speeches are re¬ 
ported in the letters of the times. Sir Nathaniel Rich 
observed, that “confident as he was of the royal word, 
what did any indefinite word ascertain?” Pym said, “We 
have - his Majesty’s coronation oath to maintain the laws of 
Ejpgland; what need we, then, take his word?” He pro¬ 
posed to move, “ Whether we should take the King’s word 
m no.” This was resisted by Secretary Cooke: “ What 
‘would they say in foreign parts, if the people of England 
woujd not trust their King?” He desired the House to call 
‘Pym*to order; on which Pym replied, “Truly, Mr. Speaker, 
I am just of the same opinion I was—viz., that the King’s 
oath was as powerful as his word.” Sir John Elliot moved 
that it }>e put to the question, “because they that would 
‘have it do urge us to that point.” Sir Edward Coke, on 
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this occasion* mad! a memorable speech. We sit now in 
Parliament, and therefore must take his Majesty’s word no 
othewvise than in a parliamentary way; that is, o£ a matter 
agreed on by both Houses—his Majesty sitting on his throne 
in his robes, with liis crown on his head and sceptre in his 
hand, and in full Parliament; and his royal assent being 
entered uppn record, in 'pcrpetuam rei mcmoriam. This was 
the royal word of a King in Parliament, and not a word 
delivered in a chamber, and out of the moutlt of a secretary, 
at the second hand; therefore I motion that the House of 
Commons, more majorum , should draw a petition, tie droid , 
to his Majesty; ’fchich, being confirmed by both Houses, and 
assented unto by his Majesty, will be as firm an act as any. 
Not that I distrust/he King, but that I cannot takJ" 7 u» mist 
but in a parliamentary way.” In this speech of Sir Edward * 
Coke we find the first mention, in the tegal style, of the 
ever-memorable “ Petition of Right," which two days after 
was finished.— D'Israeli's “ Curiosities of Literature." 

SIR JO^N COVENTRY. 

Suiting a Member’s Nose. —Burdet, in his “ History 
of his own Time,” relates the circumstances connected 
with the outrage upqp Sir John Coventry, and from his 
narrative the following particulars are taken:—Sir John 
made a strong reflection on the amours of Charles II., apd 
struggled mach in the House against grants of money. 
Referring to the players, who, it was urged by the Court , 
party, were the King’s servants, and a part of his pleasurt* 
Coventry asked whether did the King’s pleasure lie among 
the men or the women that acted ? This was carried witfc 
great indignation to the Court. Charles accordingly sent 
some of the guards to watch in the streets where Sir John 
odged, and leave a mark on him.. Sands, and O’Brian, and 
some otners went thither, and as Coventry was going home 
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they drew altouf him. HeJ stood up tolthe Whll and drew 
the flambeau out of his servant’s hand ; and with that in the 
one band, and his sword in the other, he defended himself 
‘so well that he got more credit by it than by all the actions 
of his life. He wounded some of them,‘but was soon dis¬ 
armed, and then they cut His nose to the bone. The affair 
was managed under the orders of the Duke of Jdonyiouth, 
to whose house the ruffians repaired after performing their 
task. The Hduse passed a bill of banishment against the 
perpetrators of «it, adding a clause that it should yot be in 
the King’s power to pardon them. 

OLIVER CROMWELL 

His Appearance in the House. —The first that ever 
I took notice of Jiim was in the very beginning of the Par¬ 
liament held in November, 1640, when 1 vainly thought 
myself a courtly young gentleman, for we courtiers valued 
ourselves much upon our good clothes. I came* one morn¬ 
ing into the House Well clad, and perceived a gentleman 
speaking, whom 1 knew not, ver/ ordinarily apparelled, for 
it was a plain cloth' suit, which seemed to have been made 
by an ill country tailor. His linen was plain, and not very 
clean; and I remember a speck or |wo of blood upon his 
little band, which was not much larger than his collar. His 
ha£ was without a hat-band ; his stature was of a good size ; 
his sword stuck close to his side, his countenance swoln 
a*d reddish, his voice sharp and untunable, and his 
Eloquence full of fervour. For the subject-matter would not 
bear much of reason , it being on behalf of a servant of Mr. 
Prynife’s, who had dispersed libels against the Queen for 
her dancing, and suchlike innocent and courtly sports; and 
he aggravated the imprisonment of this man by the council- 
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table unto that Height that one would h^ve* believed the 
very Government itself had been in great danger by*it.— Sir 
Phikp Warwick's Memoirs. 

The Sloven.” —One day, when Cromwell had spokefl 
w ) armly in the Hbuse, Lord Digby asked Hampden who he 
was; and Hampden is said to have replied, “ That sloven 
whom you see before y$>u, hath no ornament in his speech ; 
that sloven, I say, if we Should ever come to a breach with 
the King (which God forbid !)—in such a *case, I say, that 
sloven will be the greatest man in Engfend.”— Southey's 
Life of Cromwell." 

JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 

• 

His First Constituency in the Irish Parliament. 
—Lord Longueville, who was the proprietor of the borough 
of Kilbeggan, returned Curran to the Irish Parliament in 
1783, under an idea of his own that a barrister, with a 
growing family and totally dependent on his profession for 
subsistence, would scarcely suffer his* principles to interfere 
with his interests. On the very first occasion, however, he 
not only voted against his patron, but, by at least an 
energetic speech, proved the total fallacy of all his anticipa¬ 
tions. Lord Longueville of course warmly remonstrated; 
but what was his astonishment to find Curran not only 
persevering in his independent opinions, but even appro¬ 
priating the "only five hundred pounds he had in the world 
to the purchase of a seat, which he insisted on transferriiig, 
as an equivalent for that of Kilbeggan.— Phillips's “Currttn 
and his Contemporariet." 

A Parenthetical Speech. —Curran was once’askSd 
how a member of Parliament had spoken. The answer 
was, “ His speech was a long parenthesis.” He was asked 
to explain. “ Why," said he, don’t you know that a 
parenthesis is a paragraph which may be omitted frofti 
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beginning tq- end, without;any loss of; meaning?”— Dr. 
Croly o$ Irish Eloquence. 

Airinc a Vocabulary. —An able speaker, but addicted 
*o lofty language, had made a speech in the House of Peers, 
at which Curran was present. He was* asked what he 
thought of the debate. “*I had,” said he, “ only the ad¬ 
vantage of hearing Lord- airing his vocabulary.”— Ibid. 

A Ghostly House. —On the. union of the Legislatures, 
the Irish Parliament House was turned into a bank, and 
various changes, took place in the structure; among the 
rest, the interior was gutted, and the very handsome dome 
taken down. Curran heard of the remark of a celebrated 
and facetious lord, that the house looked “ like a traitor 
tteu-L.. 1 undergone the sentence of the law.” Curran, in 
allusion to that noble lord’s activity in carrying the Union, 
said, “Ay, no man is likelier to mak^ that remark—a 
murderer is always afraid of ghosts.”— Ibid. , 

A Melting Regret. —In an election for the borough 
of Tallagh, Mr. John Egan, chairman of Kilmainham, an 
immense sized man, was an unsuccessful candidate. * * # 
It was in the heat of a very warm summer day, Egan was 
struggling through the crowd, his handkerchief in one hand, 
his wig in the other, and his whole countenance raging like 
the dog-star, when he met Curran. “I’m sorry for you, my 
dear fellow,” said Curran. “ Sorry! Why so, Jack—why 
so? I’m perfectly at ease.” “ Alas! Egan, ’tis but too 
visible to every one that you’re losing tallow (Tallagh) fast.” 

i Curran and his Contemporaries. 

- A Deliberate Aim. —During a debate in the Irish 
Parliament, August 15th, 1785, on Orde’s Commercial Bill, 
Ourrafl retorted, with severe sarcasm, to a speech of 
Attorney-General Fitzgibbon, in which he had received a 
rather gross personal attack. The result of this reply of 
Mr. Curran was a message, from Mr. Fitzgibbon. * * * 
Mr. Ogle was second to the Attorney-General. The parties 
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were to fir# by |ign*l; Mr. jFitzgibbon dijJ not do so, 
but, reserving his fire, he took deliberate aim at .Curran; 
and„having missed him, he walked off the ground, without 
receiving or even asking for an apology, or firing a secon 4 
time, although h» had been the challenger in a case where 
tHfe object was to obtain satisfaction. Mr. Curran observed 
to him, “ It was not yo»r fault, Mr. Attorney, if you missed 
me, for you were deliberate enough.”— Grattan's Life and 
Times. 

THE EARL OF DERBY. ° 

His Manner. —Gladstone’s manner, says Professor Pryme, 
“ I never saw excelled except by Lord Derby’s, when he 
was in the House <jf Commons. The speaking of •t’rrCCTwt) 
was like a stream pouring forth; or it might be described 
as if they were reading from a book. I have heard Pitt, 
Fox, qnd other great speakers, but never any to equal’ Lord 
Derby, when Mr. Stanley, for elegance and sweetness of 
expressiorf. ”—A utobiographic Recollections. 

His First Speech. —Mr. Stanley was three years in the 
House of Commons before he took part in its debates. His 
first speech was made in 1824, upon’ a bill for lighting 
Manchester with gas. Sir James Mackintosh, who spoke 
after him, very highly £omplimented the young member on 
his performance, and said, “No man could have witnessed 
with greater satisfaction than himself an accession to ^he 
talents of the House which was calculated to give lustre to 
its character and strengthen its influence; and this was moos, 
particularly a subject of satisfaction to him when he reflected 
that these talents were, likely to be employed in supporting 
principles which he conscientiously believed to btf* moit 
beneficial to the country.” 

Parliamentary Instinct. —Macaulay, in his essay on 
Chatham, thus alludes to the readiness in debate which Mr. 
Stanley*manifested from the first:—“ Scarcely any persdh 
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has ever become a great debater withou^ long v practice and 
many failures. It was by slow degrees, as Burke said, that 
Charles' Fox became the most brilliant and powerful debater 
Jjhat ever lived. Charles Fox himself attributed his own 
success to the resolution which he formed t when very young, 
of speaking, well or ill, at lgast once every night. ‘ During 
five whole sessions/ he used to say, ‘ I spoke every night 
but one, and I regret only that J did not spe£k ofi that 
night too/ Indeed, with the exception of Mr. Stanley, 
whose knowledge of the science of parliamentary defence 
resembles an instinct, it would be difficult to rfkme any 
eminent debater who has not made himsel/ a master of his 
art at the expense of his audience.” 

^--■PiKiijr. a Storm. —The Coercion Bill, introduced when 
Mr. Stanley was Secretary for Ireland,'gave occasion for 
one of the most effective displays of his eloquence. The 
incident is thus n&rrated by Earl Russell *(“ Selections from 
Speeches,” &c.). “It was thought right that Lord Afthorp, 
as the leader of the Government in the House of Commons, 
should bring in the IJilL He did so in a manner tame 
and ineffective. His detail of the outrages committed in 
Ireland was like reading a few of the blackest pages of 
the ‘ Newgate Calendar.’ The Liberal majority were dis¬ 
appointed, sullen, and ready to break out into mutiny against 
their chief. Mr. Stanley, who was sitting next to me, greatly 
annoyed at the aspect of fhe House, said to me, * 1 meant 
no't to have spoken till to-morrow night, but J find I must 
speak to-night.’ He took Lord Althorp’s box of official 
papers, and went upstairs to a room where he could look 
over them quietly. After the debate.had proceeded for two 
cc tHree hours longer, with no change of temper in the 
House, Mr. Stanley rose. He explained, with admirable 
clearness, the insecure and alarming state of Ireland. He 
then went over, case by case, the more dreadful of the out¬ 
rages which had been committed. He detailed, with striking 
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effect, the circumstances attending tfle murder of a clergy¬ 
man and the agony of his widow, who, aditef seeing her 
husband murdered, had to bear.in terror running knbeks at 
the dbor, kept on all night by the miscreants who»had com¬ 
mitted the crime. The House became appalled and agitated 
at die dreadful picture which he placed before their eyes; 
they felt for the sorrows of the innocent; they were shocked 
at the dominion of assassins and robbers. When he had 
produced a thrilling effect *by these descriptions he turned 
upon O’Connell, who led the opposition to the measure, and 
who seem sd a short time before about to acSieve a triumph 
in favour of sedition and anarchy. He recalled to the 
recollection of tfie House, of Commons that, at a recent 
public meeting, O’Connell had spoken of the House. <jf 
Commons as 658 scoundrels. In a tempest of scorn and 
indignation, he excited the anger of the men thus designated 
against the author *of <he calumny. The House, which two 
hours before seemed about to yield to the great agitator, 
was now almost ready to tear him to pieces. In the midst 
of the storm which his eloquence had raised he sat down, 
having achieved one of tl^e greatest triumphs of eloquence 
ever won in a popular assembly by the ppwers of oratory.” 

A Slip. —We remember (says the writer of a biographical 
notice in the Standard ) to have heard Lord Macaulay say 
that no one ever attempted to catch Lord Stanley trip¬ 
ping, and to interrupt him in his speech, without coming 
by the worst in the encounter. He might well say £>, 
for he was himself an example of the truth of his 
words. On one occasion, in the full rush and torrent 0} 
his eloquence, Lord Stanley used the expression “ mutually 
suicidal.” It was, perfiaps, not strictly defensible,- and tl^ 
slip was too much for the “ book in breeches,” who was 
then sitting on the front bench in opposition, to pass over. 
Half rising from his seat, and removing his hat with well- 
affected *courtesy, he repeated the words in an inquiring 
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tone, “Mutually suicidal?|’ Lord Staiiey checked himself 
or an instant* looked his antagonist mil in the face, and, 
without attempting to justify the expression, contemptuously 
replied, * The right honourable gentleman is a great verbal 
critic.” The cheers of the House showed f the retort had told. 

“ The Rupert of Debate.” —This well-known epithet 
was applied to Lord Stanley by I^ord Lytton in his early 
poem, “The New Timon.” The following is*the passage 
in which it occurs:— 

"The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, haughty, rash—the Rupert of Debate 1 
Nor gout nor toil his freshness cart destroy, 

And time still leaves all Eton in the boy. 

First in the class and keenest in the ring, 

He saps like Gladstone and he fights like Spring. 

Ev'n at the feast his pluck pervades the board. 

And dauntless gamecocks symbolise their lord. 

Lo where atilt at friend—if barred from foe— 

He scours the ground and volunteers the blow, 

And, tired with conquest over Dan and Snob, 

Plants a sly bruiser on the nose of Bob; 

Decorous Bob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove, 

And prompts his chum, in Iropes the vein to cool, 

To the prim benches of the upper school. 

Yet who not listens with delighted smile 
To the pure Saxon of that silver style? 

In the clear style a heart as clear is seen, 

Prompt to the rash—revolting from the mean." 


The Democratic Tide. — It was often ijnputed to the 
Earl of Derby that he had said he considered it his mission 
4o “ stem the tide of democracy.” The exact phrase did 
not proceed from his own mouth, but it originated in a 
ftassSge of a speech he delivered in the House of Lords on 
the 15th of March, 1852. Replying to a question from 
Lord Beaumont as to the intentions of the new Government 
with respdet to duties on com, Earl Derby (according to 
.“Hansard”) said, “We are threatened with far mo.e serious 
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consequencesjfhan lould result fipm the imposition of a 4s., 
5s., or 7s. duty on foreign corn. ' The question Wore us is, 
whether the Government of this country can be carried on, 
and is to the principles on which it is to be carried on. 
And when I appeal to the country it will be on these grounds : 
WiH you, Protectionists and Free Traders, all you who 
desire the advantage of all the interests of the country, 
place ^our« confidence m, and give your support to, a 
Government which, in the fiour of peril, did not hesitate to 
take the post of danger when the helmsman had left the 
helm ? Will you support a Government wfnch is exerting 
itself to protect die country against any hostile attack, tc 
maintain die peace of the world, to maintain and upholc 
the Protestant institutions of the country, to give, to f K;, 
utmost of its power,*religious and moral education through 
out the land ; and which will exdrt itself moreover, 1 don’j 
hesitate to say, to* stem with some opposition, to suppl) 
some barrier against the current of that continually increas¬ 
ing and encroaching democratic influence in this nation, 
which is bent on throwing the whole ppwer and authority oi 
the Government nominally into the hands of the masses, 
but practically and really into those of. demagogues and 
republicans, who exercise an influence over those unthinking 
masses—will you, I say, support a Government which is 
determined to resist th&t noxious and dangerous influence 
and to preserve inviolate the prerogatives of the Crown, the 
rights of your # lordships’ House, and the liberties of a freel f 
elected and freely-represented House of Commons ? These, 
my lords, are the questions on which, when I go to the 
country, I make my appeal, on behalf of myself and of m> 
colleagues; and, in the words which are placed in? th^ 
mouths of the meanest felons that stand in the prisoner’s 
dock, but which are not unworthy of the mouth 0/ the firsl 
minister of the first country in the world, I say, ‘ I elect 
that we shall be tried by God and bur country.’ ” 


K 
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-The “ Leap in t4e Dark.” —On the thjrd reading of 
the Refornf Bill in the House of Lords, August 6th, 1867, 
the Ehrl of Derby said, “ No doubt we are making a great 
experiment and ‘ taking a leap in the dark,’ but I have the 
greatest confidence in the sound sense of my fellow country¬ 
men, and I entertain a strong hope that the extended jyan- 
chise which we are now conferrmg upon them will be the 
means of placing the institutions of this country on a. firmer 
basis, and that the passing of the measure will tend to 
increase the loyalty and contentment of a great portion of 
her Majesty’s subjects.”— Hansard. 

MR. DISRAELI. 

His First Appearance. —Mr. Disraeli was first re¬ 
turned to Parliament in 11837, as representative of Maid¬ 
stone, and delivered his maiden speech on the 7th of 
December in that year, on Irish election petitions. c He was 
heard with continual interruptions, but conclpded with a 
prophecy which has. become famous. The following was 
his peroration, as given in “ Hansard ”:—“ Nothing was so 
easy as to laugh. - He wished before he sat down to show 
the House clearly their position. When they remembered 
that, in spite of the support of the hon. and learned member 
for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) and his well-disciplined band of 
patriots, there was a little shyness exhibited by former sup¬ 
porters of her Majesty’s Government—when they recollected 
the ‘ new loves ’ and the ‘ old loves ’ in which so much of 
passion and recrimination was mixed up between the noble 
Tityrus of the Treasury bench and the learned Daphne of 
Liskeard (loud laughter)—notwithstanding the amanlium 
irce had resulted, as he had always expected, in the amoris 
integratio (renewed laughter)—notwithstanding that political 
duel had, been fought, in which more than one shot was 
, interchanged, but in which recourse was had toUhe secure 
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arbitrament of 4 blanf cartridges (laughter)—notwithstanding 
emancipated Ireland and enslaved England, <h^ noble lord 
might wave in one hand the keys of St. Peter, and In the 
other-*-(the shouts that followed drowned the conclusion of 
the sentence). ‘ Let them see the philosophical prejudice 
of man.’ He would certainly gladly hear a cheer, even 
though it came from the lips of a political opponent. He 
was not at»all surprised at the reception which he had 
experienced. He had begun several times many things, t 
and he had often succeeded at last. He would sit down 
now, but the time would come when they would hear him.” 

The Whigs caught Bathing.— It was in a debate on 
the opening of letters at the Post Office, in 1845, that 
Mr. Disraeli used this celebrated illustration of the tactics 
of Sir Robert Peel. *He said, “ I know there are some who 
think that he is looking out for new allies. I never believed 
anything of the kihd. The position of. the right hon. 
gentleman is clear and precise. I do not believe he is 
looking to any coalition, although many of my constituents 
do. The right hon. gentleman has only exactly to remain 
where he is. The right hon. gentleman caught the Whigs 
bathing and walked away with their clothes. He has left 
them in the full enjoyment of their liberal position, and he 
is himself a strict conservative of their garments.”— 
Hansard. 

“Tea-Kettle Precedents.”— When Sir Robert Peel 
introduced the Bill for the increased grant to Maynooth, he 
rested his arguments less upon any broad scheme of policy 
which might have compromised him directly with powerful 
parties, than upon the fact that the principle had been 
sanctioned, though obsfcurely, by parliamentary authority. 
This gave occasion to Mr. Disraeli to make a hit at the 
Premier, which was at once humorous and true. He said 
that with him great measures were always rested on small 
precedent*; that he always traced the steam-engine back to 
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the tea-kettle; that!, in fact, all h|S prfcedents were 
“ tea-kettld precedents .”—Franciis “ Critical Biography of 
Disraeli." 

Heedless Rhetoric. —During the debate on thfe Irish 
Church in 1868, Mr. Disraeli was often^taunted with argu¬ 
ments he had used in ^ speech on the state of Ireland 
in 1844. He said, in one of l^s replies: “ I have been 
reminded in the course of this debate of expression's which 
1 used five-and-twenty years ago. I could remind other 
gentlemen of expressions they used on the same subject 
five-and-twenty years ago; but I do not much care for that 
sort of thing. With reference, however, to that passage 
which has been quoted from a speech made by me, I may 
- rerpgrk that it appeared to me at the time I made it that 
nobody listened to it. It seemed to rile that I was pouring 
water upon sand, but it sterns now that the water came from 
a golden goblfet With regard to the passage from that 
speech, there are many remark* which, if I wanted to 
vindicate or defend myself, I might legitimately,make. * * * 
All this I might sqy; but I do not care to say it, and 1 
do not wish to say it, because, in my conscience the sen¬ 
timent of that speech was right. It may have been ex¬ 
pressed with the heedless rhetoric which I suppose is the 
appanage of all who sit below the gangway; but in my 
historical conscience the sentintent of that speech was 
right”— Hansard. 

*■ An Appeal to the Jury.— In the debate on Mr. 
Gladstone's Irish Church resolutions, in April, 1868, 
Mr. Disraeli said:—“ The only objection which 1 have to 
the attacks of the noble lord (Cranbome) is that they in¬ 
variably produce an echo from the other side. When the 
bark is heard from this side, the right hon. member for 
Caine emerges, I will not say from his cave,* but perhaps 


* The Cave of Adullami-see page 64 . 1 
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from a more cynical habitation. He joins immediately in 
the chorus of reciprocal malignity— 

‘ And hails with horrid melody the moon.' 

* * * Therigh*hon. gentleman was extremely exuberant 
in his comments upon m^ character and career. I will not 
trouble* the "House with a defence of that character and 
career. I have lived in this House more than thirty years, 
and can truly say that during that time comments upon my 
character rnd career have been tolerably free and plain. 
But the House has been the jury of my life, and it allows 
me now here to address it, and therefore here is not the 
place in which I think it necessary to vindicate myself.” , r 

THOMAS SLINGSBI^ DUNCOMBE. 

* * • 
Persevering Bribery. —Mr. Duncombe first stood 

a contest for Pontefract in 1821; took an enormous 
deal of troftble in canvassing, and spent much money in 
bribeiy, but was unsuccessful. In 18/5 he was again in the 
field as a parliamentary candidate, and ventured to 
contest a family borough (Hertford) with its proprietor. 
He again failed, after spending much money. In the 
general election of i8#6, Hertford was again canvassed 
by him in opposition to Mr. Henry Bulwer, who was then 
commencing his political career. There were three claimant* 
for the suffrages of the electors; the borough returned two, 
and the fight was for the second place. Mr. Duncombi? 
having bribed handsomely secured a majority.—“ Life" by 
his Son. 

Maintaining his Point. —In August, 1831, Mr. &oul? 
bum brought an accusation against - Lord Durham for in¬ 
terfering in an election. , Mr, Duncombe pronounced it 
“ a base and wicked calumny.” There was a tremendous 
call of “Chair!” and the chairman administered a mild 
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remonstrance, saying- that in Mr. Duncombe’s calmer and 
more kober moments he would not use such terms. The 
latternnswered, undauntedly, “ I am quite calm, and'sober 
enough, and mean what I say.” Down upon him came Sir 
Robert Peel, Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir rienry Inglis; dpwn 
upon him came the parliamentary fnagnates from both sides 
of the House, threatening, advising, and insisting on an 
explanation; ljut the bold reformer heeded not the menaces, 
cared not for the advice, and openly declared that he had 
spoken the truth, and meant to maintain it. Hts firmness 
conquered his opponents, and Mr. Goulb.urn pocketed the 
affront— Ibid. 

An Equivocal Compliment. —On one occasion Mr. 
Duncombe received a present from a Leeds clothier, a politicai 
admirer, accompanied by the following note :—“ Briggate, 
Leeds, July 6th,' 1842. Sir,—I take the liberty of sending 
you a browsers piece, three yards in length, made from ‘ devil’s 
dust ’ and ‘ cotton.’ If you think it is not suitable wear for 
a gentleman, be kind enough to hand it to Mr. Busfield 
Ferrand, as a reward for his enormous lying. I can supply 
you with any quantity at fourpence-halfpenny per yard. 
There are thousands of persons in this town who admire 
your honest and independent conduct, and only regret that 
you are not better supported in the House.—I remain your 
Qbedient servant, Wm. Whitehead.” — Ibid. 

LORD ELDON. 

gis First Election Speech.*— Mr. Scott (afterwards 
Lor<f Eldon) put up for Weobly in June, 11783, and being 
returned,, took his seat for the first time as representative of 
that borough. ' He says he delivered his speech to the crowd 
from the top of a heap of stones. “ My audience % liked the 
speech, and I ended, as I had begun, by kissing the prettiest 
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girl in the place—very pleasant, indeed. Campbell's 
“ Lives .” 

R«’eiving the Great Seals. —On the44th April, 1801, 
the King handed over the Great Seals to Lord Eldon. “ I' 
do not know,” he Says, referring to this circumstance, “ what 
made George III. so fond of me,* but he was fond of me. 
When I went to him for me seals, he had his coat buttoned 
at the lower part, and puttifig his right hand within, he drew 
them out from the left side, saying, ‘ I givl them to you 
from my heart.’ ”— Wills’s “Lord Eldon.” * 

Tailors and Turncoats. —Wlfle the'Catholic Relief 
Bill was making progress in the House of Commons, there 
were, from the commencement of the session, nightly 
skirmishes in the House of Lords on the presentation of 
petitions for and against the measure. The Chancellor 
(Lyndhurst, who had changed sides on the-question) some¬ 
times mixed in these, and received painful scratches. Lord 
Eldon presenting an Anti-Catholic petition from the Com¬ 
pany of Tailors at Glasgow, the Chancellor, still sitting on 
the woolsack, said, in a stage whisper* loud enough to be 
heard in the galleries : “ What! do tailors trouble them¬ 
selves with such measures l ” Lord Eldon: “ My noble 
and learned friend might have been aware that tailors 
cannot like turncoats.” • (A loud laugh.)— Campbell's u Life 
of Lyndhurst." 

Consistency.— -When Lord Encombe, Lord Eldonfe 
grandson, received his doctor’s degree at the hands of the 
Duke of Wellington—then Chancellor of the University dT 
Oxford—Lord Eldon was present as High Steward, and was 
treated with great respett and attention. He himself relates 
the following anecdote:—“What charmed roe very mucfi 
when I left the theatre, and was trying to get to my carriage, 
was: one man in the crowd shouted out, ‘ Herp’s old Eldon! 
Cheer him; for he never ratted! ’ I was very much delighted, 
for I never did rat I will not say I have been right through* 
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life. I majt, h%ve been wfcng; but I will say that I have 
been consistent.”— Wills's “Lord Eldon.” 

EL WES, THE MISER. 

Unwigging a Member.— Elwes, who had a seat in 
Parliament, wore a wig ; it lookedtes if it might haye been 
picked off a hedge or a scare-crow. At that time we used 
to wear dress swords occasionally at the House; for instance, 
if going to the«opera. One day, Bankes, whose^carriage is 
stiff and lofty, had on his sword, and was seated next to 
Elwes, who leant his head forward just as Bankes was rising 
up to leave his place, when the hilt of his sword came in 
contact with Elwes’ wig, which it whisked off and bore away. 
The House was instantly in,,a roar of laughter. I never shall 
forgejt the scene., There was old Elwes? without his wig, 
darting forward to reclaim it; and Bankes marching Qn quite 
unconscious of the sword-knot which he wore, and wonder¬ 
ing what the laugh was about.— Harford's “Recollections of 
Wilberforce." 

LORD ERSKINE. 

His Maiden Speech and Parliamentary Failure.— 
Erskine was returned to Parliament for Portsmouth, Novem¬ 
ber 20th, 1783, and delivered his maiden speech on Fox’s 
Igdia Bill. Pitt sat, evidently intending to reply, with pen 
and paper in his hand, prepared to catch the' arguments of 
this formidable adversary. He wrote a word or two. Erskine 
proceeded; but with every additional sentence Pitt’s atten¬ 
tion Jo the paper relaxed, his look«.became more careless, 
£nd fie obviously begin to think the orator less and less 
worthy of his attention. At length, when every eye in the 
house was fixed upon him, with a contemptuous smile he 
dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them on the 
Boor. Erskine never recovered from this expression of dis- 
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dain. His voice faltered, he strdjggled through tfce remainder 
of his speech, and sank into his seat dispirited, and shorn 
of hj$ fame.— Croly’s “ Life of George IV." .Sir N. Wraxall 
says of this speech: “ Erskine’s enemies prdnouncedp 
the performance 'tame, and destitute of the animation 
which so powerfully characterised his speeches in West¬ 
minster Hall. They fhaintained that, however resplen¬ 
dent he appeared as an advocate while addressing a jury, he 
fell to the level of an ordinary man, if not'tielow it, when 
seated on r the ministerial bench, where another species of 
oratory was demanded to impress conviction or to extort 
admiration. To*me, who, having never witnessed his juris¬ 
prudential talents, could not make any such comparison, 
he appeared to exhibit shining powers of declamation." 
Lord Byron said of Erskine’s parliamentary oratory : “ I 
don’t know what Erskine may have been at die bar, but in 
the Hpuse I wish him at the bar once more.” Butler, 
in his “ Reminiscences,” relates that, Fox having made 
an able sjleech, Mr. Erskine followed him with one of 
the very same import. Pitt rose tb answer them. He 
announced his intention*to reply to both. “But," said 
he, “ I shall make no mentiorf of what was said by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last; he did no more than 
regularly repeat what \\f.s said by the member who preceded 
him, and regularly weaken all he repeated.” 

Defence of Liberty. —During the session of 1795-96 
Mr. Erskine* distinguished himself in Parliament by his 
strenuous opposition to two measures, which were, as lie 
conceived, directed against-the liberty of the subject. Upoft 
the first of these (the* Seditious Meetings Bill) he spoke 
with an energy and boldness not often exhibited within tfte 
walls of Parliament. “.‘If the King’s ministers,’” said he, 
adopting the words of Lord Chatham, “ ‘ will not admit a 
constitutional question to be decided on according to the 
forms and on the principles of the constitution, it must theft 
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be decided h some other ibanner; and rather than that it 
should be given up—rather than the nation should surrender 
their birthright- to a despotic minister—I hope, my lords, 
bid as I am, I shall see the question brought to issue, and 
fairly tried between the people and the Government.’ With 
the sanction of the sentiments of the venerable and illus¬ 
trious Earl of Chatham, I will maintain that tha people of 
England should defend their righfc, if necessary, by the last 
extremity to wlfich free men can resort. For my own part, 
I shall never cSase to struggle in support of liberty. In no 
situation will I desert the cause. I was bom a free man, 
and, by God, I will never die a slave!”— itoscoe's “Eminent 
British Lawyers .” 

Whitebait and Seal. —When Erskine was Chancellor, 
being asked by the Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
would attend the ministerial fish dinner to be given at 
Greenwich, at the end of the session, he answered, ‘tTo be 
sure I will; what would your fish dinner be without the 
Great Seal?”— Campbelts "Lives.” 

-LORD FALKLAND. 

His Saying about Bishops. —When Sir Edward Dering’s 
bill “ for the extirpation of episcopacy” was under discussion 
in committee, in 1641, as the proceedings were protracted 
fa»m day to day, the House began to lose interest in the 
matter, and the attendance of members consequently fell 
dfif; “they only who prosecuted the bill with impatience 
remaining in the House,” says Clarendon, in his “ History,” 
“ and the others who abhorred it, growing weary of so tire¬ 
some an attendance, left the House at dinner time, and 
afterwards followed their pleasures; so that the Lord Falk¬ 
land was wont to say, ‘ that they who hated bishops hated 
them worse than the devil, and that they who lojed them 
clid not love them so well as their dinner.’” 
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HENRY FLOOD. 

Retaliation. —Courtenay silenced Flood in the Englislf 
House by a crusHing reply to a hasty debut of the rival of 
Gilttan in Ireland. I asked Cdurtenay (for I like to trace 
motives) if.he, had not Some personal provocation; for the 
acrimony of his answer sftemed to me, as I read it, to in¬ 
volve it. Courtenay said “ he had; that, •wflien in Ireland 
(being an Jrishman), at the bar of the'Irish House of Com¬ 
mons, Flood had made a personal and unfair attack upon 
himself, who, not being a member of that House, could not 
defend himself; and that some years afterwards*the oppor¬ 
tunity of retort offering in the English Parliament, he could' 
not resist it.” He certainly repaid Flood with interest, for 
Flood never made any figure, and only made a speeph or 
two afterwards, in the English House of Commons. 1 must 
except, however, his speech on reform, in 1790, which Fox 
called “ the best speech he ever heard upon that subject”— 
Byron (. Moore's “Life ”). 

A Wooden Oracle.— One of Flood’s methods of “ dis¬ 
quieting” a minister was the plying him with inconvenient 
questions. On one of these occasions (in the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment) the Secretary referred him to some subaltern who was 
absent. “ Well, well,” said he, “ I must be content to wait. 
Formerly the oak of Dodona uttered its own oracles, bnt 
the wooden oracle of our Treasury is compelled to give his 
responses by deputy.*’— Curran and his Contemporaries. 0 

Whipping the “Whip.” —Flood once thus ludicrously- 
affrighted the luckless * Whipper-in ” of the Irish Hoqse, as 
he crossed him during his speech. “ What is that f se#? 
Shall the Temple of Freedom be still haunted by the foul 
fiend of bribery and corruption ? I see personified before 
me an incarnation of that evil principle which lives by the 
destruction of public virtue."— Ibid. * 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

. Fox and Pitt in Childhood. —In 1767, Lady Hol¬ 
land, mother of Fox, paid a visit to Lady Chatham, of which 
she gave the following account to her husband:—“ I h%ve 
been this morning with Lady Heste* Pitt; and there ig little 
William Pitt, now eight years old, and really the cleverest 
child I ever s%w, and brought up so strictly and so proper 
in his behaviour that—mark my words—that little boy will 
be a thorn in Charles’s side as long as he lives." A very 
singular prediction, showing not only the early cleverness of 
the two boys, but the cherished ambition of their parents, 
■**he wise strictness of Lord and Lady Chatham, and the 
sagacity of Lady Holland.— Russell’s Life of Fox." 

First Appearance of*Fox in Parliament, and his 
Early Speeches. —Charles Fox was returned for Midhurst 
in May, 1768, when he was only nineteen years and four 
months old. He took his seat in the following November.* 
He made his first speech in the House of Commons on the 
9th of March, 1769, when he was little more than twenty 
years of age. It seems to have been on a point of order— 
a singular topic for so young a man. * * * On the 8th 
of May he spoke against the petition of the electors of 
Middlesex in favour of their right of electing Wilkes. Of 
this speech Horace Walpole observes : “ Charles Fox, not 
> yet twenty-one, answered Burke with great quickness and 
I^rts, but with confidence equally premature.” Sir Richard 
Heron, in a letter to Sir Charles Bunbury, says: “Mr. 
Charles Fox; who, I suppose was your schoolfellow, and 
who » but twenty, made a great figure last night upon the 
petition of the Middlesex freeholders. He spoke with great 
spirit, in very parliamentary language, and entered very 

• S. Rogers mentions, on Fox’s authority, that he was abroad at the 
fime of his election. 
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deeply into She question on constitutional principle.” Lord 
Holland, proud of his favourite boy, write# thus to his 
friend Mr. Campbell, of Cawdor: “I am told (and wil¬ 
lingly believe it) Charles Fox spoke extremely wtfll. It waj 
all off-hand, all argumentative, in reply to Mr. Burke and 
Mr. Wedderburne, and excessively well indeed. I hear it 
spoke of by everybocty as a most extraordinary thing, 
and f am? you see, not # a little pleased with it. I am 
told Charles can never make a better speech than he 
did on Monday.”— Ibid. Horace Walpole writes to Sir 
Horace Mann in April, 1772 :—“I went to the House 
of Commons the other day to hear Charles Fox, con¬ 
trary to a resolution I had made never to set my foot 
there again. It is strange how disuse makes or e awkward <, 

I felt a palpitation, as if I were going to speak there my¬ 
self. The object answered : Pox’s abilities are amazing at 
so very early a period, especially under 'the circumstances 
of sudi a dissolute life. He was just arrived from New¬ 
market, had sat up drinking all night, and had not been in 
bed. How such talents make one lapgh at Tully’s rules for 
an orator, and his indefatigable application. His laboured 
orations are puerile in comparison of this, boy’s manly 
reason.” 

The Artist’s Sketch. —Lord Holland relates the fol¬ 
lowing apropos of tfte personal appearance of Fox:— 
“ 1 have in my possession a singular proof of the figure and 
impression Mr. Fox made on his first appearance as an oratT 
A young artist, and I believe ‘ a reporter of debates, a tyr^ 
Surtees, of Mainforth, happened to be in the gallery 
when he first spoke. # At that period no stranger was 
allowed to make notes, or take any paper or note-boek iwto 
the gallery for that purpose. But this gentleman, struck 
with the appearance of the youthful orator, tore off part of 
his shirt, and sketched on it, with a pencil or burnt stick, 
a liken&s of him, which he afterwards tried to finish at his 
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lodgings, and which, owing ( to the care of M* Sharpe and 
kindness of ‘Mr* Fletcher, is still preserved in my possession 
at Holland House, retaining many traits of resemblance to 
( the dark, intelligent, and animated features of Mr. Fo»” 

Characteristics of his Speeches. —Conversation 
Sharpe relates of Mr. Fox that he sometimes put the argu¬ 
ments of his adversaries in such an fl advantageous light tnat 
his friends were alarmed lest he should fail to answer*them. 
To state one by one the arguments of the Opposition, and 
one by one to reply to them, was the characteristic of his 
speaking, and without the aid of this text upon which to 
hang his comments he could make. little progress. His 
opening speeches were almost always bad. Until he got 
warmed with his subject he hesitated and stammered, and 
he often continued for long together in a'tame and common¬ 
place strain. Even in his highest flights he indulged in 
incessant repetitions, was negligent in his language, and was 
neither polished nor exact in his style. Notwithstanding 
these defects, he exercised a prodigious influence over his 
hearers. “He forgot ( himself,” says Sir James Mackintosh, 
“and everything around him. ,He darted fire into his 
audience. Torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence 
swept along their feelings and convictions.”— Quarterly 
Review. 

The Magician's Wand.—A Frerich gentleman expressed 
some surprise at the immense influence which Fox, a man 
',jf pleasure, ruined by the dice-box and the turf, exercised 
<jver the English nation. “ You have not,” said Pitt, “ been 
under the wand of the magician.”— Macaulay's “ Biography 
of Pitt." 

c Quelling Interruption. —But for the inferiority of 
the subject, the speech upon the Westminster scrutiny, in 
1784, might perhaps be placed at the head of all his 
speeches. * * * A fortunate cry of “Order!” which he 
early raised in the very exordium, by affirming Shat “ far 
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from expecting any indulgence, ^he could scarcely hope for 
bare justice from the House,” gave him occasoiffor dwelling 
on this topic, and pressing it home with additional illus¬ 
tration; till the redoubled blows and repeated‘bursts of ( 
extemporaneous declamation almost overpowered the 
audience, while t'Sey wholly bore down any further inter¬ 
ruption.— Brougham's “ §talesmen .” 

The Sovereign People. —In the beginning of May, 
1798, the Duke of Norfolk presided at a great dinner of 
the Whjg Club. At the close of the evening he gave as a 
toast, “ Owr Sovereign—the Peopleor, as Lord Holland 
relates it, “ The people—our Sovereign.” Upon the report 
of these doings he was dismissed by the Crown from the 
Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkslnre. Fox, 
glad to defend whit he considered the true doctrine, went 
afterwards to the Whig Club, and gave the same toast which 
had caused so much offence in the mouth of the Duke of 
Norfolk. For this Pitt struck his name out of the Privy 
Council.— Russell's “ Life of Fox." 

The Commons not a Place of tylucH Importance.— 
When Mr. Grey’s father, §jr Charles Grey, was made a peer, 
Fox wrote thus to Mr. Grey :—“ I am very much concerned, 
indeed, to hear of your father’s peerage, more especially as 
I understand it vexes you very much. It is undoubtedly a 
provoking event; but, According to my notions, the consti¬ 
tution of the country is declining so rapidly, that the House 
of Common^ has in a great measure ceased, and wiS 
shortly entirely cease, to be a place of much importance.”— 
Fox's Correspondence. 

Foxiana. —The following facts respecting Fox are given 
in S. Rogers’ “Recollections”:—Lord Grenville said/“h*s 
speeches were full of repetitions. He used to say that it 
was necessary to hammer it into them ; but I rather think he 
could not do otherwise.” Lord Holland related that when 
he first entered office, being dissatisfied with his handwriting, 
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he took lessons. George IJL (said the Duke Of Wellington) 
was no listener. 1 When Fox came out of the closet once, 
somebody said, “You have had a long audience.” “Given 
, one, you mean,” was his answer. , ' 

Grattan’s Character of Fox. —His name excites 
tenderness and wonder. t To do justice to that immortal 
person, you must not limit your yiew to his country. His 
genius was not confined to England; it was' seen three 
thousand milfs off, in communicating freedom to the 
Americans; i^ was visible I know not how far, off, in 
ameliorating the condition of the Indian; it was discernible 
on the coast of Africa, in accomplishing the abolition of 
the slave trade. You are to measore the magnitude of his 
mind by parallels of latitude. His heart was as soft as that 
of a woman; his intellect was adamant .—Curran and his 
Contemporaries. 

Duel between Fox and Mr. Adam.— Mr. Fox had 
made a vehement attack on Mr. Adam, who had Changed 
from the Opposition to the Ministerial side, and had given 
as a reason for his change that, although the ministers were 
not very competent, no persons ijinre competent were to be 
found among theireopponents. Mr. Fox, confounding mental 
power with moral rectitude, described the minister as turning 
round on his new defender, and saying to him, “ Begone, 
begone, wretch! who delightest in'libelling mankind, con¬ 
founding virtue and vice, and insulting the man whom thou 
ipretendest to defend, by saying to his face that,he certainly is 
infamous, but that there are others still more so.” Mr. Adam 
•having in vain endeavoured to obtain an explanation of this 
speech from Mr. Fox, to be inserted in the newspapers, sent 
Majfir Humberston to arrange the particulars of a hostile 
meeting. The meeting accordingly took place in Hyde Park, 
at eight o’clock in the morning of the 29th of November. 
After the ground had been measured, Mr. Adam desired 
,Mr. Fox to fire; to which Mr. Fox replied, “Sir,T have no 
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quarrel with 5 *>u, do you fire.” % Mr. Adam fired; Mr. Fox 
then fired without effect. Upon this the seconds, Colonel 
Fitzpatrick and Major Humberston, interfered, asking Mr. 
Adam if he was satisfied. Mr. Adam replied, “ Will Mr. Fox, 
declare he meant # no personal attack upon my character?” 
Upon which Mr. Fox said, “ Tljis was no place for apo¬ 
logies,” and desired Mr# Adam to go on. Mr. Adam fired 
his second* pistol without effect. Mr. Fox fired his re¬ 
maining pistol in the air, and said that, as,the affair was 
ended, he had no difficulty in declaring he jaeant no more 
personal affront to Mr. Adam than he did to either of the 
other gentlemen present. Mr. Adam replied, “ Sir, you have 
behaved like a man of honour." Mr. Fox then mentioned 
that he believed himself wounded. On opening his waist¬ 
coat, it was found* that Mr. Adam’s first ball had taken 
effect, but that the wound was* very slight. The wits of 
Opposition said that Mr. Adam had used Govemtnent 
powder^ notorious for being deficient in strength. No men 
were greater friends in after life than Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Adam.— Russell's “Life of Fox” 

The Rivals at Peace. —The graves of Fox and Pitt, 
in Westminster Abbey, are situated within a few inches of 
each other. Sir Walter Scott thus moralises on the fact, in 
the introduction to the first canto of “ Marmion”:— 

" Where—taming thought to human pride I— 

The mighty chiefs sleep side by side. 

L>rop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier; ! 

O’er Pitt's the mournful requiem soit'„ii, 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn eciio seems to cry— 

* Here let their discord with them die; 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 

Whom fate made brothers in the tomb; 

But, search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like agen?'" 
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SIR PHILIP FRANCIS. 

An Unready Man. —As a speaker, Francis was un¬ 
successful. His own theoiy on the subject is given by Lady 
Francis in her “Reminiscences." “Here I may account 
for his not being a.ready speaker ^Parliament, except wWn 
roused by indignation or feeling, when he electrified the 
House. He accounted for it from Lord Bacon’s well-known 
axiom: ‘ Reading makes a full man, writing makes jn exact 
man, speaking makes a ready man.’ ‘ I had enough and too 
much of the former, and none of the latter, in my youth. A 
vessel mag be too full to part easily with its contents, and 
few orators are very exact men; besides, I had too much 
sensibility, and felt the House was against me. The House 
was Pitt’s, and Pitt could 'not despise me, but he tried to 
makft it believe' he did.’” Lady Francis adds another 
reason for his hesitation in speaking—namely, that txtreme 
anxiety to maintain his secret made him weigh every word 
lest it should convict jiim of being “Junius.” 

• 

* 3EDWARD GIBBON. 

A Mute Member.— The historian of the Roman Empire 
was returned for Liskeard in 1774, and sat in Parliament for 
eight sessions. Prudence, he says in his “Autobiography," 
condemned him to acquiesce in the humble station of a mute. 

Timidity wqs fortified by pride, and even the success of 
>my pen discouraged the trial of my voice.” In a letter to a 
friend he writes, “ I am still a mute: it is more tremendous 
6han»I imagined; the great speakers fill me with despair, the 
bad ones with terror.” Gibbon supported Lord North’s 
administration by his vote, and was appointed one of the 
Lords Commissioners of Trade and Plantations. He was 
»employed by the Government, at the outbreak of* hostilities 
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with France r to 1778, to draw yp the official manifesto on 
that occasion. 

A Contrast. —In a letter to a friend in 1783, describ¬ 
ing his life at Lausanne, the ex-M.P. says: “Acknowledge 
that such a life # is more conducive to happiness than 
five nights in the week passed in the House of Commons, 
or five mornings speitf at the Custom House.” But in 
his “Autobiography ” he remarks, “I never found my mind 
more vigorous, nor my composition more hagpy, than in the 
winter hurry of society and Parliament.” # 

His Application for Diplomatic Employment.— 
The following letter is given in Gibbon’s “ Autobiography 
and Correspondence.” The communication is without date, 
nor does the name of the nobleman to whom it was 
addressed appear": “My Lord,—I am ignorant (as I 
ought to be) of the present sfate of our negotiations for 
peace; I am likewise ignorant how far I may sfppear 
qualified to co-operate in this important and salutary work. 
If, from any advantages of language or local connections, 
your lordship should think my services might be usefully 
employed, particularly in any future intercourse with the 
Court of France, permit me to say that *ny love of ease and 
literary leisure shall never stand in competition with the 
obligations of duty and gratitude which I owe to his 
Majesty’s Government.” Gibbon also applied to Lord 
Thurlow, soliciting an appointment as Secretary to the 
Embassy to .Paris, in 1783. Of the result he writes : “ Th’> 
scheme is completely vanished, and I support the disappoint¬ 
ment with heroic patience.” 


MR. GLADSTONE. 

A School for Statesmen. —In a speech on Lord 
Derby’s Reform Bill, March 29th, 1859, Mr. Gladstone 
asked, “flis it not, under Providence, to be attributed to q. 
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succession of distinguished statesmen, introduced at an. early- 
age into this' Hduse, and once made known in this House 
securing to themselves the general favour of their country- 
c men, that we enjoy our present extension of popular liberty, 
and, above all, the durable form which that liberty has 
assumed?”— Hansard. t 

Irish Church Disestablishcient. —The first, clear 
intimation of Mr. Gladstone’s pobcy with respectto the Irish 
Church took Parliament and the country by surprise. It 
occurred in a debate on the state of Ireland, introduced by 
an independent member (Mr. Maguire), March ?6th, 1868; 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government then being in office. After 
speaking qt some length on the various grievances of which 
Ireland complained, and of the Church Establishment among 
them, Mr. Gladstone referred to his former speeches on the 
subject, and said: “ I did not use one word, to my know¬ 
ledge, which was contrary to the opinion I held then and 
hold now—namely, that in order to the settlement' of the 
question of the Irish Church, that Church, as a State Church, 
must cease to exist. ' * * * Without the slightest 

reproach to any of those who bear office in the Irish Church, 
I am convinced, from a long observation, that that institution 
is, and by the law of its existence must be, the home and last 
refuge of the spirit of ascendancy ; and as that which, beyond 
all particular and special measures, we need, is the expulsion 
of the spirit of ascendancy from Ireland, I take leave to say 
mat, in order to that expulsion, we must now proceed to 
t deal decisively with that question of the Irish Church.” He 
further remarked, “ My opinion is that religious equality is 
a phrase that requires further development, and I will 
devefftp it further by saying that, in this religious equality 
in Ireland, I, for my part, include in its fullest extent the 
word—a very grave word, I do not deny, and I think we 
cannot be too careful to estimate its gravity before we come 
to a final conclusion—the very grave word disestablishment 
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If we are to do any good at all 6y meddling*witifi the Church 
in Ireland, it must, in my judgment, be by putting an* end to 
its existence as a State Church.”— Ibid. With reference to 
the unexpected character of this announcement, Mr. Disraeli 
remarked, in the*debate upon going into committee upon 
Mi'. Gladstone’s resolutions (April 3rd, 1868), that the right 
honourable* gentleman Sad come forward “ all of a sudden, 
like a thief in the night.” * 

Use of Quotation. —Mr. Gladstone’s* frequent and 
skilful, use „of quotation in debate is well known; but quota¬ 
tion probably never took a wider range in a brief compass, 
or was more effective, than in the following passage of his 
speech on moving his Irish Church resolutions, March 30th, 
1868 :—“There are many who think that to lay hands upon 
the National Church Establishment of a country is a profane 
and unhallowed afit. I respect that feeling. I sympathise 
with it, I sympathise with it while I think it my duty to 
overcome and repress it. But if it be an error, it is an error 
entitled to* respect. There is something in the idea of a 
National Establishment of religion, of a solemn appropria¬ 
tion of a part of the commonwealth, for conferring upon all 
who are ready to receive it what we know to be an inestim¬ 
able benefit ; of saving that portion of the inheritance from 
private selfishness, in older to extract from it, if we can, pure 
and unmixed advantages of the highest order for the popu¬ 
lation at large—there is something in this so attractive, tha*- 
it is an image that must always command the homage of 
the many. It is somewhat like the kingly ghost in Hamlet. 
of which one of the characters of Shakespeare says— 

' We do it wrong, being so majestical. 

To offer it the show of violence; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery.’ 

But, sir, ihis is to view a religious Establishment upon one 
side, only upon what I*nay call the ethereal side. It has' 
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likewise a side of earth; and here I cannot do better than 
quote, 'some lines written by the present Archbishop of 
, Dublin at»a time when his. genius was, devoted to the Muses. 
He said, in speaking of mankind— 

‘ We who did our lineage high 
Draw from beyond th« starry sky, 

Are yet upon the other side 
To earth and to its‘dust allied.’ 

And so the Church Establishment, regarded in its theory 
and in its aim, is beautiful and attractive. Yet what is it but 
an appropriation of public property, an appropriation of the 
fruits of hbour and of skill to certain purposes ? and un¬ 
less those purposes be fulfilled, that appropriation cannot be 
justified. Therefore, sir, I .cannot but feel that we must set 
asidf fears which,thrust themselves upon the imagination, and 
act upon the sober dictates of our judgment. I think it has 
been shown that the cause for action is strong—not for 
precipitate action, not for action beyond our powers, but for 
such action as the opportunities of the times and the con¬ 
dition of Parliament, if there be b'tit a ready will, will amply 
and easily admit of” ' If I am asked as to my expectations of 
the issue of this struggle, I begin by frankly avowing that I, 
for one, would not have entered intq it unless I believed that 
the final hour was about to sound. 

• Venit svmma dies et ineluctabile fatum.' " 

— Hansard. 

A Minister’s Duty.—“ It is the duty of a Minister to 
stand like a wall of adamant between the people and the 
§ove#ign."— Speech at Garston, Nov. 14/A, 1868. 

The Lords “ in a Balloon.” —This saying was applied 
freely to the Upper House in 1869, in consequence of an 
expression made use of by Mr. Gladstone in the discussion 
Df the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Church Bill. The 
following is the Times’ report of the* passage:—“ The .right 
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hon. gentleman says truly that* we ought to approach in a 
spirit of respect the amendments made by* the House of 
Lords. As I come to discuss them I shall endeavour, and 
my colleagues will do the same, to conform to* that rule. 
We can hardly expect of the House of Lords that they 
should appreciate the humble CQnsiderations which govern 
the special relations between each member of Parliament 
and the portion of the British people that he represents. 
From the great eminence on which they si^ they can no 
more discuss the fninute particulars of our transactions than 
could a ma 3 in a balloon. Had the House of Lords gone 
through the experience of such an election as the last, it would 
be absolutely impossible for them, a.s honourable politicians, 
to have consented to the clause [in- favour of “ concurrent 
endowment ”] which they have put into this bill.” 

A Generous .Compliment.— Mr. Gladstone’s readiness 
to encourage young and promising members of the House of 
Commons has often been displayed. A striking instance 
occurred in committee on the Irish Church Bill, April 29th, 
1869. Mr. Chaplin, one of the representatives of Lincoln¬ 
shire, had made an able iirst speech against the policy of 
the Government, and the Premier,, rising immediately 
after, thus complimented him:—“The hon. member 
who has just sat down has admonished us, and myself in 
particular, that the sense of justice is apt to grow dull under 
the influence of a long parliamentary experience. But there 
is one sentiment which I can assure him does not grow dun 
under the influence of a long parliamentary experience, and 
that is the sense of pleasure when I hear—whether upon 
these benches or upon those opposite to me—an able, and 
at the same time frank, ingenuous, and manly statement <©f 
opinion, and one of such a character as to show me that the 
man who makes it is a real addition to the intellectual and 
moral worth and strength of Parliament. Having said this, 
1 express my thanks to the hon. member for having sharply 
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challenged us ; it is right that we should be so challenged, 
and we do not shrink from it” 

'LORD GEORGE GORDON. 

The No Popery Riqts. —In the session of 1779 an 
Act had been passed for the relief the Roman Catholics, 
a measure which induced the formation of the Protestant 
Association, with Lord George Gordon as its president. On 
Monday, Majt 29th, 1780, says the Annual Register, a 
meeting was held at Coachmakers’ Hall, when' it was re-, 
solved, “That the whole body of the Protestant Asso¬ 
ciation do^ttend in St. George’s Fields on Friday next, at 
ten o’clock in the morning, to accompany his lordship to 
the House of Commons, on the delivery of the Protestant 
petition.” Accordingly, on the day, appointed, many 
thousands assembled at the place* of meeting and marched 
in procession to Westminster, preceded by those who bore 
the petition against the Catholic Relief Bill. About half¬ 
past two they arrived before the Houses of Parliament, 
when they gave a general shout. Members, as they arrived, 
were subjected to' gross. outrage and personal violence. 
Almost all were compelled to put blue cockades in their 
hats and call out “ No Popery! ” wjrilst some were forced 
to take oaths to vote for the repeal of the obnoxious 
law. While the mob were venting their fury on peers 
'and commoners alike, their leader harangued them from the 
top of the gallery stairs, inciting still further by his language 
the storm of savage passions that he had raised. Colonel 
Gordon, a near relative of his lordship’s, addressed him thus : 
“*My c Lord George, do you intend to bring your rascally 
adherents into the House of Commons ? If you do, the 
first man of them that enters I will plunge my sword, not 
into his, but into your body.” The greater part o^ the day 
the attention of the House of Commons was taken up in 
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debates concerning the mob. *When they, had obtained 
some degree of order, Lord George introduced his business 
by informing them that he had before him a petition, signed 
by near one hundred and twenty thousand of his Majesty’s 
Protestant subject!, praying a repeal of the Act passed the 
last - session in favour of the Rom&n Catholics, and moved 
to have the. said petition brought up. Mr. Alderman Bull 
seconded the motion, anfl leave was given accordingly. 
Having brought up the petition, his lordship then moved 
to have* it % takenj into immediate consideration, and was 
again seconded by Mr. Alderman Bull. After some debate 
the House divided, and there appeared six for the petition 
and 192 against it. Soon after this.the House adjourned, 
and, the mob having dispersed from the avenues of both 
Houses, the Guards, who had be«n called out, were ordered 
home. This demonstration at Westminster* and attempt to, 
overawe.the Legislature was but the prelude to the fearful 
riots which succeeded, and which resulted in 285 people 
being killed by the troops, and 173 wounded. The number 
of those who, sacking the houses, perisfied from inebriation, 
and in the ruins of the demolished buildings, is not known, 
but is believed to have been very considerable. 

SIR jX.MES GRAHAM, 

The Child Father of the Man. —As a boy he 
exhibited the’future bent of his life. When other boys 
were choosing what they would be, he would say, “ I will 
be a statesman.” A stone is still shown in the village 
on which the youthful politician stood and harangue^ his. 
playmates .—Professor Pryme's 11 Recollections? 

An Inattentive House. —Mr. Graham was first re¬ 
turned for Hull in 1818, at the age of twenty-six. His 
election cost his family ^6,000. His first appearances in 
the House were failures. Amoijg his early displays was a 
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speech with»regprd to a bul which had been introduced to 
prevent any person not an inhabitant or freeman of a town 
from taking part in its political meetings. Mr. Torrens 
says : “ Mr. Graham wished to know if a member who sat 
for a borough of which he was neither 4 an inhabitant nor 
freeman would come within the mischief of the Act ? ->He 
paused to listen for the report of*his shot; hjit few were 
attending, and nobody cried "Hear.’ He looked to see 
if it had hit, but the under-secretaries were talking to one 
another on the Treasury bench, and Lorji Casjlereagh was 
occupied in smelling the hot-house flower ^1 his button-hole. 
Mr. Graham repeated his question in other words, but with 
no betted effect. He felt half vexed with himself at 
having got up, but he was up, and must go on; so he 
thought he would argue the point. The case was not an 
^imaginary one, he said, for it was his ofrn, as he happened 
to sit for a borough of which he was neither a .freeman 
nor an inhabitant, and of which he was not likely to become 
either, having no connection with the place. At this un¬ 
lucky proffer of irrelevant information he heard, or thought 
he heard, something like a suppressed laugh. He felt him¬ 
self getting confused, a little at first, and then very much 
so. For a few minutes he rambled on through common¬ 
place and reiteration, but no timely cheer came to his 
rescye, and he sat down without any distinct recollection 
of what he had said or what he had. intended to say. Mr. 
Henry Lascelles, who sat opposite, whispered to a mutual 
friend, ‘Well, there is an end of Graham; we shall hear 
no more of him.’ ” 

#Hats Off !’’—Qn the 20th of June, 1837, the King died 
at Windsor; and on the same day both Houses met for the 
purpose of taking the oath of allegiance to her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. On the following day Lord John Russell 
appeared at the bar of the Commons, charged rith a mes¬ 
sage from the Queen. A fry instantly arose of “ Hats off!" 
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and the Speaker, forgetful for the moment* of»the precise 
usage on such occasions,, announced from the chair that 
“members must be uncovered.” Everyone present forth¬ 
with complied, with the exception of Sir James Graham, who 
excited some observation by continuing to wear his hat 
until the first words of tl^e messag’e were pronounced. As 
nothing at the time escaped the vigilance of party criticism, 
a paragraph appeared the same evening in the True Sun, 
reflecting on the iipposed indecorum. At tfie meeting of 
the House eext lay the right honourable baronet called 
attention to the Wet, for the purpose of explaining that he 
had only compliecJwith the older, and, as he thought, better 
custom, of waiting until the initiatory word “ Ekgina,” or 
“ Rex,” was uttered before uncovering; a mode of testifying 
respect for the Crown which was *more emphatic, and which 
had, he thought, a better effect. * * * The Speakertaid 
that the* honourable member for East Cumberland was 
correct in his observance of the practice of the House ; and 
he accounted for his own apparent deviation therefrom by 
his desire to preserve order and to save time.— Torrens' 
“Life of Graham.” # . 

Disposing of “ Hansard.” —In 1846 Sir James Graham 
had made up his mind to defend a Corn Law no more. 
Sentence after sentence tnd phrase upon phrase, which had 
fallen from him in the heat of rhetorical.indiscretion in the 
days when he g sat on the left of the Speaker’s chair, were now 
dug up out of “ Hansard,” and flung at him by exasperated 
Protectionists, amid the angry cheers of those around him, 
and the loud laughter of those opposite. But he had anti¬ 
cipated this, and had made up his mind how to deal.vitl* 
it. When challenged by Mr. Stafford to say whether or not 
he had changed his opinion, he replied, “I freely admit 
that past declarations of opinions made by members of the 
House whf» have subsequently arrived at power, or who 
aspire to power, much more th# declarations made by the 
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First Minister ,of the Crown, if at all at variance with the 
course which he has subsequently pursued, are subjects 
worthy of reference, and which call for explanation. The 
honourable member for Northamptonshire made a direct 
appeal to the Government, and challenged us, if we had 
changed our opinions, manfully to own it. I answer that 
challenge. I do frankly avow my change of opinion, and 
by that avowal I dispose of whole volumes of ‘ Hansard,’ 
and of all the*charges which have been nylde on the ground 
of inconsistency."— Ibid. 

Altered Circumstances. —When addressing the House 
one evening on the oft-debated subject pf the connection 
between iShe rate of wages and the price ‘of food, Sir James 
reiterated his declaration that experience had convinced 
him that the former had a constant tendency to rise as the 
fatter fell. Lord George Bentinck, who* was sitting on the 
front Opposition bench below him, threw back his head, and 
looking round at him exclaimed, “ Ah! yes; but you know 
you said the other thing before.” A shout of laughter,in which 
Sir James joined, was followed by cheers and counter-cheers, 
and curiosity was pn tip-toe for the retort. From his perch, 
as he used to call it, the ex-minister looked down at his noble 
antagonist, and said, in a tone of ineffable humour, “The 
noble lord’s taunts fall harmless Upon me; I am not in 
office now.”— Ibid. 

SIR WILLIAM GRANT. 

A Close Reason er.— In Parliament he is unquestion¬ 
ably, to be classed with speakers 1 of the first order. His 
style was peculiar ; it was that of the closest and severest 
reasoning ever heard in any popular assembly. The 
language was choice, perfectly clear, abundantly correct, 
quite concise, admirably suited to the matter ^which the 
: words clothed and conveyed. In so far it was felicitous, no 
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farther; nor ah it ever leave behind it any impression of 
the diction, but only of the things said; thfe words were 
forgotten, for they had never drawn off the attention'for a 
moment from the things; those things were alone remem¬ 
bered. No speakgr was more easily listened to; none so 
difficult to answer. Once Mr. Fpx, when he was hearing 
him with a view to making that attempt, was irritated in a 
way very unwontal to his sweet temper by the conversation 
of some near him^even to the show of some qrossness, and 
(after an oxclamatinn) sharply said, “ Do you think it so very 
pleasant a tfithg tel have to answer a speech like that?”— 
Brougham's “ Sutmmen.” 

“The Wisdo^" of our Ancestors.” —T^e signal 
blunder, which Bacon long ago exposed, of confounding the 
youth with the age of the species, was never committed by 
anyone more glaringly than by this great reasoner. He it 
was who first employed th$ well-known phrase of “the 
wisdom 6f our ancestors; ” and the menaced innovation, 
to stop which he applied it, was the proposal of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, to take the step of reform, almost imperceptibly 
small, of subjecting men’s real property to the payment of 
all their debts.— Ibid. 

HENRY GRATTAN. 

Preparation for Parliamentary Life. — Grattan 
had taken a residence near Windsor Forest, where he was 
preparing sedulously for his future destination by addressing 
imaginarv audiences. His landlady took such manifesta¬ 
tions much to heart. “ What a sad thing it was,” she would 
say, “ to see the poor young gentleman all day talking to 
somebody he calls Mr. Speaker, when there’s no speaker* 
in the house except himself.”— Phillips's “ Curran and his 
Contemporaries. ” 

His Manner in Speaking. —The chief difficulty in 
this great speaker’s way was the first five minutes. During 
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when a scene occurred that seemed the "climax of this 
exciting contest. “Just when Mr. Egan had risen to 
speak, the doors of the House of Commons were thrown 
open, and Henry Grattan, who had been returned 
for Wicklow the night before, entered the House. His 
form was emaciated by, sickness, and his face was worn 
with anxiety; his limbs tottered f he was obliged to lean 
upon his friends Arthur Mo<jre and C^orgl Ponsonby ; 
he advanced, slowly to the table. Acti/g on the impulse 
of his reallymoble nature, Castlereagh »se at ifce head of 
the Treasury Bench, and remained standing .*md uncovered 
while the venerable patriot took the oa.iTs, , Grattan then 
moved |lowly to his seat, selecting place beside Mr. 
Plunket, and, having obtained permission to speak sitting, 
he addressed the House for nearly two hours in a speech of 
great power ."—Life of Lord Plunket. 

A Friend’s Defence. —On one occasion, in the Irish 
Parliament, Mr. Fitzgibbon had attacked Mr. Grifttan, who 
was not at that time present. Mr. Yelverton.defended his 
absent friend, saying, “ The learned gentleman has stated 
what Mr. Grattan is; I will state what he is not. He is 
not styed in his-prejudices; he does not trample on the 
resuscitation of his country, or live like a caterpillar on the 
decline of her prosperity; he does not stickle for the letter 
of the constitution with the affectation of a prude, and 
abandon its principles with the effrontery of a prostitute.”— 
Grattan's Life and Times. 

Waiting for the Signal.— “ I have heard that when 
Grattan made his first speech in the English Commons, it 
wa£ for some minutes doubtful whether to laugh at or cheer 
hirit. The debut of his predecessor, Flood, had been a com¬ 
plete failure, under nearly similar circumstances; but when 
the ministerial part of our senators had watched Pitt (their 
thermometer) for the cue, and saw him nod repeatedly 
his stately nod of approbation, they took the hint from 



their huntsman* and broke out into the most rapturous 
cheers. Grattan’s speech, indeed, deserved* tlfem ; it was 
a chef-d’oeuvre."—Byron (Moore's “Life"). When he 
rose (says Phillips) every voice in that crowded House 
was hushed—the .great rivals, Pitt and Fox, riveted their 
eyes on him. He strode forth aijd gesticulated—the hush 
became ominous—not « cheer was heard—men looked 
in one another’s faces and Jhen at the phenomenon before 
them, as if doubting his identity; at last, an4 on a sudden, 
the indic«|jipn of Jhe master spirit came. Pitt was the first 
generously KNjecegnise it; he smote his thigh hastily with 
his hand—it an impulse when he was pleased—his 
followers saw it, d 5 id knew it, and with a universal burst 
they hailed the advent and the triumph of the stranger. 


• EARL GREY. 

His First Appearance in the House. —Charles, 
second Earl Grey, was returned in July, 1786, at the age 
of twenty-two, for his native county (Northumberland). 
His maiden speech in the House wjis delivered in op¬ 
position to the address moved by Mr. Blackburne to thank 
his Majesty for die Commercial Treaty with France, nego¬ 
tiated by Mr. Pitt. M#. Addington, afterwards Speaker, in 
adetter to his father, thus describes the youthful orator :— 
“ We had a glorious debate last night upon the motion for 
an address of thanks, to the King for having negotiated the 
Commercial Treaty, &c. * * * A new speaker pre¬ 

sented himself to the pouse, and went through his first 
performance with an’ klat which has not been equalled 
within my recollection. His name is Grey. * * * I 

do not go too far in declaring that in the advantage of 
figure, voice, elocution, and manner, he is not surpassed by 
any member of the House ; and I grieve to say that he is in 

M 
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the ranks of Opposition, frpm which there is no chance of 
his being dttaohed .’’—Life and Opinions of Lord Grey. 

His own Estimate of his Debating Talent.— 
Writing to Lady Grey in 1804, after a discussion in the 
Commons on the King’s illness, he remarks, “You wall 
see that I only said a few words, and those few were as 
bad as anything that could have cqpae from the Doctor (Mr. 
Addington’s usual soubriquet) ljimself. I feef very much 
the want of habit and experience in debate, .which is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to give that readiness without whicj> nothing 
can be done, and which I unfortunateljl do^i&t naturally 
possess. I feel more and more convinca^of my unfitness 
for a pursuit which I detest, which intsfieres with all my 
private comfort, and which I only sigh for an opportunity 
of abandoning decidedly and for ever. Do not think this 
is the language of momentary low spirits; it really is the 
*ou'ed conviction of my mind.”— Ibid. 

“No, no,” in the Lords. —In a discussion* on the 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill, in the House of Lords, 
July nth, 1833, the.Duke of Cumberland interrupted Earl 
Grey with a cry of “ No, po; ” whereupon (reports 
“ Hansard ’’) the npble earl “ trusted that the illustrious 
duke would have the decency not to interrupt him. The 
noble duke had a right to maintain his opinion : he might, 
if he pleased, rise and defend it ;*but, because he had an 
opinion, he was not justified in interrupting those who 
differed from him.” Lord Kenyon appealed to their lord- 
ships whether the dissent expressed by using the word 
“No” deserved the character of indecency the noble earl 
had ascribed to it. Earl Grey certainly did conceive that 
/he'(sort of interruption he had received was indecent. 
The Duke of Cumberland believed that there was no man 
in that House would more unwillingly commit an act of 
indecency than himself; but if a noble lord were not to 
be allowed to call “ No, no,” when he felt inclined to 
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dissent from a proposition, there*would be an end of all 
liberty of speech. 

Regrets. —In 1793 he brought forward his-motion for 
referring the petition of the “ Friends of the People," pray¬ 
ing for parliamenta*> reform, to a committee. Respect¬ 
ing his connection with this society, General Grey says : 
“ During his last illness, <Wien no longer able to walk, he 
used" to be wheeled about tha House in a chair, and on one 
occasion, when stopping, as he often did, befo»e Mr. Fox’s 
bust, and £.5 making of the influence he had held over him, 
he added, * Yeir^e did not always use it as he might have 
done • one word ^’om him would have kept me out of all 
that mess of the ‘ friends of the People,” but ^e never 
spoke it.’ When I remarked that, considering he only ad¬ 
vocated as one of the society the principles to which he had 
given effect as minister, this was hardly to bg regretted, ^he 
replied, ‘ That might be true, but there were men joined 
with thenf in that society whose views, though he did not 
know it at the- time, were widely different from his own, and 
with whom it was not safe to have any communication.’ On 
mentioning this conversation to the late Lord Dacre, he 
told me he remembered Mr. Fox used alwdys to say he did 
not like to discourage the young ones .”—Life and Opinions . 


WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 

The “Single Speech.” —Lord Halifax was the First 
Lord-Lieutenant of George III. His secretary was William 
Gerard Hamilton, known by the name of “Single-Speech 
Hamilton,” having made ope splendid speech, which he lffit 
unequalled ever after. His first measure was a proposal* to ‘ 
raise six regiments of Irish Roman Catholics, amounting to 
three thousand men, to be officered by Catholics, and to be 
taken into thj pay of an ally, Portugal. He proposed this m a 
long and excellent speech; but the measure met with so much 

m 2 
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opposition from the Protestant party that it was ultimately 
give® up by the Government..— Grattan’s Life and Times. 

JOHN HAMPDEN. 

His Influence in Parliament. — Hampden very 
seldom rose * till late ifl a debate. His speaking Was of 
that kind which has, in every age, been held «in the highest 
estimation by English Parliaments — r^ady, weighty, per¬ 
spicuous, condensed. His perception^ of the feelings of 
the House was exquisite, his temper unaltej?'Jly placid, his 
manner eminently courteous and go^iemanlike. His 
talents for business were as remarkable as his talents for 
debate. * Yet it was rather to his moral than to his intel¬ 
lectual qualities that he was indebted for the vast influence 
which he possessed. “*When this (the Long) Parliament 
thtgan,” says Clarendon, “ the eyes of* all men were fixed 
upon him, as their patriae pater , and the pilot that,must steer 
the vessel through the tempests and rocks which threatened 
it. And I am persuaded his power and interest at that time 
were greater to do good or hurt than any man’s in the king¬ 
dom, or than any man of his rank hath had in any time.”— 
Macaulay's Essay on Hampden. 

THE EARL OF HARDWICKE. 

Very Peremptory. —On the day Lord Talbot died 
(Feb. 14th, 1737) the Great Seal was delivered up by his 
executors into the hands of George II. Lord Hardwicke 
was now regarded as decidedly the most useful man to be 
introduced into the Cabinet, and € to preside on the woolsack 
as»Chancellor. But there being some difficulty as to the 
accompanying arrangements, the Great Seal remained for a 
whole week in the personal custody of the King. Meanwhile, 
as Parliament was sitting, and there was no Lord Chancellor 
or Lord Keeper, it was necessary to provide a Speaker 
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for the House of Lords, and the* Great Seal,, while in the 
King’s possession, was (somewhat irregularly) put to a 
commission authoring Lord Hardwicke to act an that 
capacity. He accordingly did act for several days as 
Speaker, without bdng Chancellor. During this interval 
it is Related that Walpol^ resisting some of Hardwicke’s 
demands, said to him by way of threat—“ I must offer the 
seals to Fazakerly.” “ Fazakerly!” exclaimed Hardwicke. 
“ impossible! he is certainly a Tory—perhaps 3 . Jacobite!’ 
“ it’s all vei* t.rue,” coolly replied Sir Robert, taking out his 
watch ; “ but if one o’clock you do not accept my offer 
Fazakerly, by two, b/jgomes Lord Keeper, and one of the 
stanchest Whigs in all England." The bargain %vas im 
mediately closed, and Lord Hardwicke was contented wit! 
the promise that the next Tellership should be bestowec 
upon his son.— Campbell's “Lives of the Chaneellors!' * 

Titles and Trappings. —The Earl of Hardwicke had 
been so long known and spoken of as Lord Chancellor, thal 
many of his friends even had forgotten his hereditary title. 
Upon his first appearance at the royal levee after his resigna¬ 
tion (1756) he was announced as the Earl of Hardwicke. 
but the King, with whom he had been* much in favour, 
not recognising the title, merely replied by his usual cold 
question, “How long has his lordship been in town?’ 
When he advanced, the alteration in his appearance caused 
by the absence of the wig and robes completed the delusion 
the Earl left the presence-chamber without being recognised 
by the master whom he had served so long.— Cooke'1 
“History of Party!' 

ROBERT HARLEY. 

House of Commons Tact. —Confessedly one of the most 
influential of the members of the House of Commons was he 
whom the last three Parliaments of William III. elected'for 
their Speaker; yet no man would have listened patiently for 
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five minutes t to Robert Harley anywhere but in the House 
of Commons. There he was supreme. The country gentle¬ 
men voted for him, though they remembered that his 
family went to a meeting-house. The younger members put 
forth their most able and graceful representative to honour 
him, when Henry St. John seconded his third nomination. 
And posterity itself had cause to be grateful to him 
when, employing for once this influence in its service, he 
joined TorJ and Whig in a common demand for the best 
securities <oi the Act of Settlement. It wasyfot genius, it 
was not eloquence, it was not statesmanship that had 
given Harley this extraordinary power,. It was House of 
Commons tact.— Forster’s Essay on De Foe. 

Endurance of the English People.— Pope relates 
that some one had observed of a measure proposed, that 
J&e people would never bear it. “None of us,” replied 
Harley, “know how far the good people of England will 
bear.” 

(FRANCIS HORNER. 

His First Canvass. —On the 19th of October, 1806, 
Mr. Francis Horner received an offer of a seat in Parliament 
from Lord Kinnaird, which he accepted, untrammelled by 
any conditions. St. Ives was th% borough destined for him, 
and in a letter to his mother from that place he gives some 
account of the election proceedings. “ I am glad enough,” 
he says, “none of you were here to quiz me as I went 
through my duty; entering every cellar in the place, and 
behaving as sweet as possible to every man, woman, and 
chjld. * * * I did sometimes feel ashamed of myself, 
I own, and there were some hands that went against my 
stomach, if it had not been for the number of pretty women, 
three or four of them quite beautiful, whom I found in these 
hovels.”— Horner’s Memoirs and Correspondences 

Treaties of Peace v —Mr. Homer took part in the 
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debate which aroSe on the treaties of pease entered into 
consequent on the downfall of Napoleon., A Speech 
delivered by him in the House of Commons, Febraary 20th, 
1816, attracted much attention at the time. Referring to 
the guarantees to T?e exacted from France, he said : “The 
real-security which was squired ffom France, after the de¬ 
struction of* that military monarchy which oppressed the 
greatest part of the continent of Europe, combined the 
integrity of that kingdom with the estabh|hment of a 
government agreeably to the wishes and deserving of the 
confidence of'the people. The question of .territorial 
cession had been diggussed at great length, and he would 
merely state that, in his opinion, any attempt tS dismem¬ 
ber France, instead of being likely to afford any security 
for the continuance of peace, wffuld be the certain source 
of inquietude and danger. * * * There was no chJ..^c 
of the stability of peace if guarantees were sought for in 
measures that must be galling and irritating to the French 
people; there was no chance of continued tranquillity 
but in conciliatory arrangements; there was no chance of 
reconciling them to Europe but by flowing them to 
establish the government they liked. * We could never 
rationally entertain confidence in the pacific dispositions of 
people upon whom we forced a government of conquest, 
which we maintained by arms.”— Ibid. 

An Element of Stability. —Referring to the motion 
in the House of Commons for a new writ for St. Mawes 
in the room of Francis Homer, March 6th, 18x7, and to 
the encomiums on the character of the deceased member 
embodied in the motion,*Sir James Mackintosh, writing ii* 
his Journal, says: “A Howard introduced, and an English 
House of Commons adopted, the proposition of thus 
honouring the memory of a man of thirty-eight, the # son 
of a shopkeeper, who never filled an office, or had the 
power of obliging a living creature, and whose grand 
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title to this distinction was*the belief of*his virtue. How 
honourable to the age and to the House! A country where 
^ such sentiments prevail is not ripe for destruction.” 

JOSEPH HUME. 

Small Economies. —Hume liad been a» surgeon in 
India, and had made a fortune. ‘ He had an office and kept 
a clerk at hi£ own cost, in order to examine the estimates 
and accounts* of public moneys, and to prepays'his state¬ 
ments and facts; and by his attention to ^ofrnomy effected 
a considerable reduction in the national expenditure. He 
had his faAlts, which produced political errors, for he looked 
rather to what in his mind was desirable than to what was 
practicable. That kind ofiifeeling predominated throughout. 
H& •■suggested even the smallest economies. Gilt-edged 
paper was, I take it, given up in consequence of his obser¬ 
vation on the extravagance of using it for parliamentary 
notices. • Parker, secretary to the Treasury,' brought up 
some reports. Hume remarked, “ I think that splendid 
gilt paper is unnecessary.” Parker, nettled at this, replied, 
“ Perhaps the honourable member may think the margins 
are too wide; ” but it had its effect, and in a short time the 
paper in the library and writing-rpoms, as well as all the 
future reports, had no gilt edges. Soon after it went out of 
. fashion altogether .—Professor Prymfs “ Recollections." 

Fighting against Majorities. —In a speech at Bir¬ 
mingham in 1849, Mr. Cobden thus alluded to Hume’s 
parliamentary career: “ I wish our friend Mr. Hume was 
jjer^ to-night. You do well to receive his name with those 
plaudits: A more indefatigable, a more devoted, a more 
disinterested patriot never lived in this or in any other 
country. * * * He has for nearly forty years fought 
against majorities in the House of Commons. * But it is 
given to few men to pqgsess his physical strength, his 
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massive endurance, his powerful ^energies, his impassive tem¬ 
perament. But few men have the power t <5 d8 that which 
he has accomplished. I confess that I have not physically 
the power of going through one-half of his work. "—Cobderis . 
Speeches in 1849, nevised by himself. 

A Sine qua Non. —I recollept a saying of Sir Robert 
Peel, that he could not Conceive a House of Commons with¬ 
out a Joseph Hume.— Lord Broughton!s “ Recollections." 

Support of the Speaker’s Warrant —In 1845 a 
discussion occurred in the House of Commoas on a ques¬ 
tion of privilege. The Sergeant-at-Arms, Sir William Gossett, 
had executed a Speaker’s warrant against one Thomas 
Howard, but an actl&ftMvas brought in the Quin’s Bench 
by the latter against the Sergeant for excess of authority in 
staying an unreasonable time \n his house, and J200 
damages were awarded to him. Execution was to be levied 
in a day or two, when Mr. Hume remarked : “ I hope tne 
House fall order any attempt that may be made to seize 
upon the property of the Sergeant to be most severely 
punished forthwith. If any one will »draw up a resolution 
to that effect, I will mov» it, and, if necessary, I will assist 
in executing your warrant. It will not«*be the first time, sir, 
that I have personally assisted in promoting the ends of 
justice. I was the first to seize upon the person who com¬ 
mitted an act of murder within the precincts of this place— 

I allude to the person who shot the late Mr. Perceval—and 
I kept him fist until a magistrate was found to whose cus¬ 
tody he was delivered. I conceive, sir, that every member 
of this House is bound to act in the same manner ; and, 
as you are authorised to call upon all magistrates and 
persons in authority .to assist in carrying your warraht iifto 
effect, so I think you have a prior claim upon the assistance 
of the members of this House in enforcing and upholding 
your authority.” The House adjourned the debate, and 
suffered the execution to be levied. 
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A- Free Translation.— »In the discussions on the Grange 
system in 1^35*36 Mr. Joseph Hume took an active, and, 
as usually happens with him, • a manly and an honest part, 
t Here, however, his excitement betrayed his tongue. Mr. 
Sheil, alluding to the disclaimer of a certain personage of 
very high rank, that he h^d been aware of the fact of # his 
name being at the foot of warrarfts for the .creation of 
Orange lodges, which had been distributed in some of the 
regiments of tlje line, had said, “ When I am called upon 
to give credit *0 this disclaimer, I take refuge in one of the 
dicta of my creed, and I say, Credo quia impolsibile /” To 
this Mr. Hume appended the following free translation: 
“ Like the ^honourable member who -Ilaspreceded me 1 say, 
in reference to the denial, Credo quia impossibile —Let who 
will believe it—I will no|! "—John O’Connell's “ Parlia¬ 
mentary Experiences." • 

' The Duties of an Archdeacon. —Lord Althorp, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, having to propose*to the 
House of Commons a vote of ^400 a year for' the salary 
of the Archdeacon of Bengal, was puzzled by a question from 
Mr. Hume, “ What are the duties of an archdeacon ? ” So 
he sent one of the*.subordinate occupants of the Treasury 
Bench to the other House to obtain an answer to the ques¬ 
tion from one of the bishops. The ipessenger first met with 
Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who described an archdeacon 
as “ aide-de-camp to the bishop; ” and then with Bishop 
Copleston, of Llandaff, who said, “ The archdeafcon is oculus 
«piscopi." Lord Althorp, however, declared that neither of 
these explanations would satisfy the House. “Go,” said 
he, “ and ask the Bishop of London (Blomfield); he is a 
strtiiglftforward man, and will give you a plain answer.” To 
the Bishop of London accordingly the messenger went, and 
repeated the question, “What is an archdeacon?" “An 
archdeacon?" replied the bishop in his quick way—“an 
archdeacon is an ecclesiastical officer who performs archi- 
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diaconal functions ; ” and with this reply Lord Althorp and 
the House were perfectly satisfied.— Blomfielcts “Memoir of- 
Bishop Blomfield." 


“ORATOR HUNT.” 

• 

The White Hat? —Henry Hunt was the accepted 
leader of the discontented, and his inflammatory orations 
were published and circulated all over tl\p country. He 
was the Radical of his age. The white hat he wore was 
regarded as almost as significant as the republican bonnet 
rouge in the Reign of Terror.— Life of T. S. Buncombe. 

Exchanging Cbsacs.—Mr. Hunt, membe^for Preston, 
while addressing the House of Commons in support of the 
Reform Bill in 1831, said, “Now, when the honourable 
member for Caine (Mr. Macaulay) was talking so ryuch of 
the rabble, he looked very hard at me (loud laughter). I 
understand that laugh. But I am only sorry that the 
honourable member for Caine has not remained in his place, 
that I might now have looked in the same way at him.”— 
Hansard. 

MR. HUSKISSON. 

Legal Phraseology in the House of Commons.— 
Mr. Huskisson will be remembered as one of the earliest 
advocates, among our statesmen, of the principles of Free 
Trade. His eloquence was often forcible, and his style at 
times very argumentative, whilst he knew how to make an 
effective reply. In February, 1826, Mr. Ellice, member 
for Coventry, had moved for a select committee on,the silk 
trade, and he was seconded by Mr. Williams, a* lawyer, 
member for Lincoln. To some severe remarks by the 
latter gentleman Mr. Huskisson thus replied: “In the 
course fli his speech the honourable and learned gentle¬ 
man repeatedly told us that he was not at liberty to admit 
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this, and to admit that. This, I presume, is a mode of 
expression in' which gentlemen of the legal profession are 
wont to'indulge, to mark that they keep within the strict 
hmits of.their briefs, and that the doctrines which they 
advocate are those prescribed to them by their instructions. 
However customary and proper such language may be in 
the courts of law, it certainly sounds new and striking in 
the mouth of a member of this House.” He went on to 
say, “ To whom a did the honourable and learned gentleman 
mean to apply die description of an ‘ insensible and hard¬ 
hearted metaphysician, exceeding the devil in point of 
malignity?’ I appeal to the judgment of the House 
whether the language made use of by.^rfe honourable and 
learned gentleman, with reference to me, was not such as 
to point to the inference that I am that metaphysician. 
* * It is for the honourable and learned gentleman 
to reconcile such language with the general tenor of his 
sentiments on other occasions—to explain, as he best may, 
to those around him whether they are included in that 
insinuation; and it is for me to meet that insinuation (as 
far as it was,levelled at me) with those feelings of utter 
scorn with which I new repel it.” 

His Death at the Opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway. —The Annual Bcgister gives an 
account of the fatal accident to Mr. Huskisson at the 
opening of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, on the 
15th of October, 1830, from which the following*particulars 
aje taken):—The procession, drawn by eight locomotive 
engines, left Liverpool twenty minutes before eleven o’clock. 
The engine Northumbrian took the south line of railway, 
carrying- a 4 ongst other passengers the Duke of Wellington. 
The otheifseven engines proceeded along the north line. 
On the stoppage of the Northumbrian at Parkside, Mr. Hus¬ 
kisson and several others got out; and Mr. Holmes* for the 
purpose of bringing Mr. Huskisson and the duke together, 
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and of producing a renewed ^ood feeling between them, 
led Mr. Huskisson round to that part of fhe*car where the 
duke was stationed. The duke, perceiving the advance 
of the right honourable gentleman, immediately^held out ts> 
him his hand, which was shaken in a very cordial manner. 
Almost at this moment the Rocket was seen to be advanc¬ 
ing, and IMx. Huskiss&i, in attempting to enter the ducal 
car, fell upon the rails and had his right leg crushed by the 
wheel of the engine. The unfortunate gentleman lingered 
in great agony till the evening, when he expired. In the 
interval he showed a natural solicitude respecting his cha¬ 
racter as a statesman. “ The country,” said he, “ has had 
the best of me. f^wt that it will do justice my public 
character.” On the 24th of September his remains were 
interred in presence of upwards_of 15,000 spectators. 


SIR ROBERT INGLIS. 

Influence of Character in Parliament. —On the 
death of Sir Robert Harry Inglis, who for a long period had 
represented the University of Oxford, the following tribute 
was paid to his memory by the Timor —“ Sir R. H. Inglis 
has been for a whole generation one of the most conspicuous 
and honourable personages in the great council of the 
nation. Much more than any other living man, he illus¬ 
trates the force of what English people are proud to call 
‘ character. 1 People may or may not have valued his 
opinions, or respected his reasoning powers; they may <x> 
may not have followed the lead of one who scarcely ever 
assumed to guide; but all respected, admired, and even 
loved the honest, hearty, genial, courteous gentleman, vfrho 
spoke the whole truth, as he held it, from his whole »oul, 
with no respect either of persons or of circumstances, and 
apparently with no other object than to record a clear testi¬ 
mony and quiet his own conscience. Hence, while it would 
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be difficult to say what Sir R. H . Inglis has done, what vote he 
has carried, What* measure he has forwarded or delayed, he 
has undoubtedly possessed a great, though indefinite, weight 
w the Legislature. No one who ever heard him speak 
could fail to understand how it was that hf won the respect 
and affection of men who, nevertheless, declined to acquiesce 
in his conclusions.” 


DR. LAURENCE. 

Suggestive Oratory. —He had (says Brougham) the 
very worst delivery ever witnessed—a delivery calculated to 
alienate the mind of the hearer, to begtwffe him of his atten¬ 
tion, but by Stealing it away from the speaker, and almost to 
prevent him from comprehending what was so uncouthly 
spoken. It was in reference to this unvarying effect of Dr. 
Laurence’s delivery that Mr. Fox once said, a man should 
attend, if possible, to a speech of his, and then speak fit over 
again himself: it must, he conceived, succeed infallibly, for it 
was sure to be admirable in itself, and as certain of being 
new to the audience. But in this saying there was con¬ 
siderably more wit than truth. The doctor’s speech was 
sure to contain materials not for one, but for half-a-dozen 
speeches; and a person might with great advantage listen 
to it, in order to use those materials, m part, afterwards; as 
indeed many did, both in Parliament and at the Bar where 
he practised, make an effort to attend to him, feow difficult 
^soever, in order to hear all that could be said upon every 
part of the question. Lord Brougham adds that he had 
repeatedly tried at the Bar the experiment mentioned by 
Fora, to a certain extent, and with success. 

“ Once Bit, Twice Shy." —The outward aspect of thi3 
excellent and eminent man was unwieldy, and almost gro¬ 
tesque., His mouth especially excited observation; and 
being fancied to resemble a shark’s, the House of Commons 
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jest ran that Alderman Brook Watson, who had lost his leg 
by that animal’s bite, avoided the side wher» th§ doctor sat 
or lay-— Brougham's “ Statesmen." Alderman JVatsoh and 
his accident are thus alluded to in “ The Rolliad ”*— 

“ ‘ One moAle*. .'s time might I presume to beg,’ 

Cries modus^ Watson, on his wooden leg; 

That 1 g in whichfeuch wondrous art is shown. 

It Almost seems to serve him as his own. 

Oh ! had the monster Vho for breakfast ate 
That luckless limb, his nobler noddle met, 

The best of workmen and the best of wood 
Had scarce supplied him with a head so good.” 


LORD LIVERPOOL. n 

Superlative Praise. —In the course of the year 1790, 
the authority of Sir James Lowther over the borough of 
Appleby—the same which had the honouf of giving* Pitt 
the first .opportunity of displaying his precocious genius 
to the Parliament of his country—was exerted to pro¬ 
cure the election of Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards the second 
Lord Liverpool). He did t not rise in the House till he 
had been for above a year a member yf it; though it is 
no slight proof how great was the expectation which was 
already formed of him that, on the occasion of Mr. Whit¬ 
bread moving a censure fin the Government on the question 
known as the Russian Armament, Pitt selected him to open 
the debate on his side. * * * Our parliamentary annals 
have recorded no maiden speech which made so great an 
impression. Pitt himself began his own harangue by pro¬ 
nouncing it “not only a more able first speech than had ever 
been heard from a young member, but one so full of p£ilo» 
sophy and science, strong and perspicuous language, and 
sound‘and convincing arguments, that it would have done 
credit to the most practised debater and most experiqpced 
statesman that ev‘er existed.”— Yongds “Life of Lord Liverpool" 
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His Character as a JDebater. —He \tfas never known 
to utter a tford at which any one could take exception. He 
was, Besides, the most fair and candid of all debaters. No 
advantage to* be derived from a misrepresentation, or even 
an omission, ever tempted him to foregq the honest and the 
manly satisfaction of stating the fact as it was, treating his 
adversary as he deserved, and at least reciting fairly what 
had been urged against him, jf he could not successfully 
answer it.— brougham's “Historical Sketches." 

LORD LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Completing a Quotation. —George Grenville, leader 
of the Opposition, having brought forward his famous Bill 
for the Trial of Controverted Elections (March 22nd, 1770), 
it was opposed by Lord 4 North and the Government; and 
De 'Grey,' the Attorney-General, made a'long speech against 
its dangerous innovations, concluding thus:—“Jn short, 
sir, although there no doubt have hitherto b^en irregulari¬ 
ties and even abuses while the House retained to itself its 
constitutional power of deciding election petitions, it is 
better to endure the evils of which we know the extent than, 
in a sudden start of disgust and humoursome passion, fly to 
others that we know not of.” Wedderburn (afterwards Lord 
Loughborough), rising immediatel)-after, continued Hamlet’s 
soliloquy— 

' ‘ And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their current turn awry, 

And lose the name of action." 

— Campbell?s “Lives." 

The Two Baths. —When Miss Pulteney was created 
Baroness Bath, there being a Marquis of Bath, of another 
family, existing, Lord Radnor made a motion in the House 
of Lords against the patent, contending that it was uncon- 
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stitutional and ‘illegal to create, two peers with the same 
title, and that great inconvenience would arise* from it; as 
in their lordships’ proceedings “ Bath ” mi^lit .often Appear 
opposed to “ Bath.” Lord Loughborough thfcreifpon said : 
“My lords, in this^iase there is a sure way of preventing 
the future antagonism which haunts the imagination Of the 
noble earl, for, the helfc-apparent of the marquis being a 
bachelor, he* may marry tly young and beautiful baroness, 
and then Bath will be merged in Bath !”—parliamentary 
History. 


MR. LOWE. 

“Tampering” with the House of Commons. —Mr. 
Lowe attained first rank as a debater by his speeeffes against 
Reform in Parliament between 1865 and 1867. The fol¬ 
lowing characteristic passage occurred in a speech, delivered 
in March, 1866 :—“In the course of a long and illustrious 
career, this House of Commons has gathered into its hands 
a very large proportion of the political power of the country. 
It has outlived the influence of the Grown; it has shaken 
off the dictation of the aristocracy; in finance and taxation 
it is supreme; it has a very large sharp in legislation; it 
can control and unmake, and sometimes nearly make, the 
executive Government. Probably, when the time shall 
arrive that the history of* this nation shall be written as the 
history of that which has passed away, it may be thought 
that too much .power and too much influence were concen¬ 
trated and condensed in this great assembly, and that Eng¬ 
land put too much to hazard on the personal qualifications 
of those who sit within tljese walls. But, sir, in proporjion 
as the powers of the House of Commons are great l an<f 
paramount, so does the exploit of endeavouring to amend 
its constitution become one of the highest and noblest 
efforts of statesmanship. To tamper with it lightly, to«Ieal 
with it with unskilled hands, is one of the most signal acts 
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of presumption or folly.” it was in the same speech that 
«llui% to the influence of the constituencies on the House’ 
Mr. Lore remarked, “As the polypus takes its colour 
from the rock to which it affixes itself, so do the members 
of this House take their character from the constituencies. 
If you lower the character of the constituencies, you lower 
that of the representatives, and y&u lower the, character of 
this House.”— Speeches or Reform. 

The “ Shuttlecock ” of Reform.—Political Bed¬ 
fellows. —Mr. Lowe was at times severely facetious on the 
abortive attempts made by successive Governments to settle 
the question of Parliamentary Reform. On one occasion 
he remarked, “The way in which the two parties have 
tossed this question from one to the other, reminds me of 
nothing so much as a ygung lady and young gentleman 
playing at battledore and shuttlecock.. After tossing the 
shuttlecock from one to the other a few times, they let it 
drop and begin to flirt." In a speech in May, i860, on the 
Reform Bill of Earl Russell’s Administration, he thus noticed 
the objection raised by the Government to a postponement 
of the measure, that their honour would not pennit them to 
take that course: ‘<-1 think we have heard too much about 
the hono|r qf the Government. The honour of the Govern¬ 
ment obliged them to bring in a Reform Bill in i860. It 
was withdrawn under circumstances” which I need not allude 
to, and, as soon as it was withdrawn, the honour of the 
Government went to sleep. It slept for five years. Session 
after session it never so much as winked. As long as Lord 
Palmerston lived, honour slept soundly; but when Lord 
Palmerston died, and Lord Russell succeeded by seniority 
to his place, the ‘sleeping beauty’ woke up. * * * I 
think there was no great accession of honour gained last 
Monday in the division, when the House really by their 
vote look the management of the committee out of' the 
hands of the executive. All these things do not matter 
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much to ordinary mortals, but to'people of % Chilian turn 
of mind they are very serious. Sir, I have come to the con* 
elusion that there must be two kinds of honour, and the 
only consolation I can administer to the Government is in 
the. words of HudiWas— 

• If he that’s V the battle'slain 
Be on the bed of honour lain, 

Then he that’s Beaten may be said. 

To He on honour’s truckle-bed.'" 

To this Mr. Gladstone retorted, “All that portion of the 
right honourable gentleman’s speech was one gross and 
continued error both of taste and judgment. Because, sir, in 
these matters we must look, not only at the me As of the 
sermon, but at the individuality of the preacher; and I want 
to know what charge is to be mad?: against the Government 
on this score which cannot be made at the very least as 
easily agajnst my right honourable friend ? In that ‘ truckle- 
bed ’ there m^y be a bed-feilow.” 

DR. .LUCAS. 

A Retractation. —Dr. Lucas, who* held one of the 
seats for Dublin in the Irish Parliament, made an attack 
upon his colleague, Mr* James Grattan, the Recorder. 
Grattan opposed the Septennial Bill, and Lucas, alluding 
to him ironically, said, “ He who is so sure of being re¬ 
turned for the city—he who has the voice of the people of 
Dublin with him.” Upon this the Recorder lost his tempe.. 
and got up to call Lucas to order. Lucas, who had a great 
deal of self-possession, in*a plain voice replied, “ If I .‘an* 
out of order, I will unsay all I have said. Well, then, the 
Recorder of the city of Dublin, who is so certain of not being 
returned at the next election—he who has the voice of, the 
people directly against him.”— Grattan's Life and Times. 

Short Temper and Lonct Sword. — Hutchinson, 

N 2 
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having taken offence at something said by Lucas in the 
Irish ^Parliament, concluded a severe reply by saying of 
him, “ Ready to wound, but yet afraid to strike; a shattered 
understanding, a warm head, apd a cold heart." Lucas 
could not gain self-possession enough “to answer this, and 
he had recourse to fighting instead. He selected Mr. 
Adderly as his second, who had no idea of danger, and 
was determined that Lucas' should have none either. 
Accordingly,* he kept .Lucas with him, and would not 
allow him fo return to his wife. Lucas, however, who 
had lost the use of his legs, determined to fight with a 
very long sword, which he chose for the occasion. Mr. 
Adderly plso provided him with a case of pistols, and thus 
doubly prepared him for the encounter. The matter, how¬ 
ever, was adjusted by thf seconds, to the satisfaction of all 
parlies.— Ibid. - 

A Pitiful Failure.— When Dr. Lucas, a very un¬ 
popular man, ventured on a speech in the Irish Parliament, 
and failed altogether, Henry Grattan said, “ HS rose without 
a friend, and sat "down without an enemy."— S. Rogers’ 
“ Recollections.” 


LORD LYNDIIURST. 

His First Appearance in the Commons. —In 1817 
Mr. Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndhurst) was returned 
to serve in Parliament for Yarmouth, in the Isle of Wight. 
* * * He first broke silence in the House by a few 
observations in support of the practice, now abandoned 
,anc| universally condemned, of gfving rewards to witnesses 
upon the conviction of offenders. “ He entered his protest 
against the broad assertion hazarded.by an honourable 
member, that the system of granting rewards had been 
productive of great confusion throughout the country. He 
himself,” he said, “had,been engaged for fourteen years 
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on the Midland Circuit, and had never known a single 
instance to justify such a statement.”— Campbells '■'•Lives'' 

Views and Prospects. —Lord Lyndhurst^when Solicitor- 
General, replying to a taunt of the Marquis of Tavistock, 
during a debate oa the Blasphemous Libel Bill in 1819, 
said, “ I would ask the noble lqrd on what grounds he 
brings charges against me for my former conduct ? Why am 
I taunted with inconsistency ? I never, before my entrance 
into this House, belonged to any political society, or was in 
any way connected with politics ; and even if I had intended 
to connect myself with any party, I confess that during my 
short parliamentary experience I have seen nothing in the 
views of the gentlemen opposite to induce me to join them.” 
— ILansard. “This harangue,” says Earl Russell (preface 
to “ Life of Moore ”) “ was delivered from the Treasury 
Bench, and was reoeived with derision by the Whig lexers, 
to whom it was addressed. At the conclusion, Mackintosh 
whispered to Lord John Russell, who sat next to him, 
‘The last sentence, with the change of one word for a 
synonyme, would have been perfectty true. Instead of 
quarrelling with our views, he should have said that he 
did not like our prospects'" 

A Plagiarism. —Campbell, in his “ Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst,” referring to the gelebrated speech against Catholic 
Emancipation, delivered March 6th, 1827, by the subject of 
his biography—who was at that time Master of the Rolls— 
states that, at The close of his harangue, he sat down amidst 
some cheers and a great deal of tittering. The latter indi¬ 
cations of feeling arose from the circumstance that all the 
historical facts and arguments which he had used were to 
be found, nearly in the same order, in a very able pamf>hl8t 
recently published by Dr. Philpotts, then Prebendary of 
Durham. Before Copley concluded, the plagiarism was de¬ 
tected by severcj members, and a stanza from a well-known 
song was whispered through the flouse:— 
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“Dear Tom, this brown jig which now foams with mild ale, 

Out ff which I now drink to sweet Nan of the Vale, 

„ Was once Toby Philpotts’.” 

• A Speech 'in his Eighty-eighth Year. —On the 21st 
of May, x86o, the Nestor of the House of Lords, as he was 
styled, then in his 88th year, delivered a long and able speech 
against the second reading of the Bill for the Repeal of the 
Paper Duty, He thus maintained the right of the Lords to 
reject a money bill; “ I do not dispute—nor can it be for 
a moment disputed—that we have no right whatsoever to 
amend what is called a money bill. We have, moreover, 
no right whatsoever to originate a bill of that nature. But 
that principle does not apply to the rejection of money 
bills. I tike leave to say that there is not an instance to be 
found in which the House of Commons has controverted 
our right to reject money bills. * * ,* My lords, as I 
said I would confine myself to this question of privilege, I 
will only further observe, that the illusions—perhaps I may 
say the delusions—created by the introduction of the Budget 
seem to have passed away, and we have learned that, 
although brilliant eloquence has charms, yet, like other 
seductions, it is no( without its dangers. The same schemes 
may bear the impress of genius, of imprudence, of rashness. 
Satis eloguaitice, sapientim parum, is not an irreconcilable 
combination.”— Hansard. ' 


LORD LYTTON. 

Early Appearance as a Reformer, —Mr. Bulwer (Lord 
Lyttpn) first sat in Parliament as .the representative of St. 
ISres, 1 for which constituency he was returned in 1831; and 
he addressed the House on the 5th of July, oh the second 
reading of the Reform Bill. On that occasion he thus 
expressed himself on behalf of a popular representation: 
“At a time when, authority can no longer support itself by 
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the solemn plausibilities and th« ceremonial hypocrisies of 
old, it was well that a government should be pliced upon a 
solid and sure foundation. In no age of the^world, but least 
of all in the present, could any system of goterrflnent long 
exist which was m«naced both by the moral intelligence and 
the physical force of a country.”— Hansard. 

Democracy. —Speaftng on the Reform Bill introduced 
by Lord Palmerston’s Government in i860, Sir E. Bulwer- 
Lytton said; “Pure democracy, in the classic sense of 
the word, has conferred on the civilised woild too many 
benefits, as well as warnings, not to have its full share of 
enthusiastic admirers among men of cultivated minds and 
generous hearts. But for pure democracy you must have 
the elements that preserve its honesty and ensure its 
duration. Those elements are not to be found ip old 
societies, with vast disparities of wealth, of influence, of 
education; they belong to the youth of nations, such as 
colonies'; and when any gentleman cites to us the example 
of a colony*for some democratic change that he would re¬ 
commend to the ancient monarchy of. England, I can only 
say that he has not studied the horn-book of legislation. 
The acute democrats of that sublime republic by which we 
are all unconsciously instructed whenever we discuss the 
problems of government—the acute democrats of Athens— 
were well aware of the truth I 'endeavour, before it is yet 
too late, to impress upon you; they were well aware that 
democracy cannot long co-exist with great inequalities of 
wealth and power; they therefore began by ostracising the 
powerful, to end by persecuting the wealthy."— Ibid. ' 

Ministerial Coalitions. —In a speech on Mr., Roe¬ 
buck’s celebrated motion in January, 1855, Sir E. B. Lytfbn 
made a very effective remark on this subject. He said: 
“ Looking through our modern history, I find that most of 
our powerful, pven popular Administrations, have* been 
coalitions. Both the Administrations of Mr. Pitt were co. 
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. » ** 
alitions; and the last was v£ry remarkable, for he first turned 

out thq Addington Government, and then coalesced .with six 
of its members# Nay, he was not contented till he had 
netted tKe expelled Prime Minister himself, and made him 
Lord President of the Council. But then* there is one inc\ ; s- 
putable element of a coalition, and^hat is, that its members 
should coalesce. Now, sir, it is that element which seems to 
me wanting in the present Cabihet (Lord Aberdeen’s). It 
has been a union of party interests, but not a coalition of 
party sentimelit and feeling.”— Ibid. 

LORD MACAULAY. 

His Characteristics as a Speaker. —By all accounts 
Maca*lay’s delivery was fiy too rapid to be impressive; it 
wanted also variety and flexibility of intonation. Even the 
most practised reporters panted after him in vain; how much 
more the slower intellects of country gentlemen and the mass 
of the House ! This, however, only heightens our astonish¬ 
ment that speeches ,<?o full, so profoundly meditated, yet 
with so much freedom, with no'appearance of being got 
by heart, with such prodigality of illustration and allusion, 
should be poured forth with such unhesitating flow, with 
such bewildering quickness of utterance. To read them 
with delight and profit, we read them rather slowly; we 
can hardly conceive that they were spoken less deliberately. 
It may be questioned, and has been questioned, whether 
Macaulay was, or could have become, a masterly debater. 
This accomplishment, except in rare examples, is acquired 
only fey long use and practice. When Macaulay entered 
the ftouse, the first places were filled by men of estab¬ 
lished influence and much parliamentary training. Even if 
he had felt called upon to make himself more prominent, 
it maf be doubted whether he could have sufficiently 
curbed his impetuous energy, or checked his torrent of 
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words. He would have found it difficult to assume thp 
stately, prudent, reserved, compressed reply* he might 
have torn liis adversaries’ arguments to jhreds, but he 
would not have been content without a host of Sther argu¬ 
ments, and so wouJd have destroyed the effect of his own 
confutation. Still, it is remarkable that on two occasions 
a speech of tylacaulay’s actually turned the vote of the House, 
and carried the question (a«very rare event) in his own way 
—the debate on the Copyright Act, and tfee question of 
judges holding seats in the House of Commoas. Though 
he took his seat, Lord Macaulay never spoke in the House 
of Peers ; he went down, we believe, more than once with 
the intention of speaking, but some unexpected Jurn in the 
debate deprived him of his opportunity; his friends, who. 
knew the feeble state of his healtji at that time, were ^most 
rejoiced at their disappointment in not hearing him ui that 
which would have been so congenial a field for his studied 
and matftred eloquence.—“ Memoir ,” by Dean Milman. 

“ Express Train ” Oratory. —The following graphic 
sketch of his demeanour in the House and his manner in 
delivery is from Francis’s ‘iOrators of the Age ’’:—“ In the 
House of Commons, abstraction is-his .chief characteristic. 
He enters the House with a certain pole-star to guide him— 
his seat; how he reaches it seems as if it were a process un¬ 
known to him. Seated, he folds his arms and sits in silence, 
seldom speaking to his colleagues, or appearing to notice 
what is going" forward. * * * An opening is made in 
the discussion, and he rises, or rather darts up from his seat,,, 
plunging at once into the very heart of his subject, without 
exordium or apolpgetic preface. In fact, you have for a few 
seconds heard a voice, pitched in alto, monotonous* aSd 
rather shrill, pouring forth words with inconceivable velocity, 
ere you have become aware that a new speaker, and one of 
no common order, has broken in upon the debate. A few 
seconds more, and cheers—perhaps from all parts of the 
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House—rouse you from y,pur apathy, compelling you to 
follow that extremely voluble, and not very enticing voice, 
in its tepid course through the subject on which the speaker 
is entering, v/ith a resolute determination, as it seems, 
never to pause. You think of an expresj train, which does 
not stop even at the chief stations. On, on he speeds, in 
full reliance on his own momentum, never stopping for 
words, never stopping for thoughts, never halting for an 
instant, even to take breath—his intellect gathering new 
vigour as he. proceeds, hauling the subject after him, and 
all its possible attributes and illustrations, with the strength 
of a giant, leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind 
has trod, till, unexhausted and apparently inexhaustible, he 
brings this?remarkable effort to a close by a peroration^ so 
highly sustained in its declamatory power, so abounding in 
illustration, so admirably framed to crown and clench the 
whole oration, that surprise, if it has even begun to wear off, 
kindles anew, and the hearer is left utterly prostrate and 
powerless by the whirlwind of ideas and emotions that has 
swept over him.” v 

His Early Speeches. —Macaulay’s first speech in 
Parliament was mac^e oivthe Jewish Disabilities, in 1830, and 
was moderately successful; but in the following year his 
masterly speeches on the Reform Bill brought him to the 
front rank as an orator. Jeffrey, his colleague on the 
Edinburgh , who was also in Parliament, thus wrote to Lord 
Cockburn respecting Macaulay's speech of. the second 
reading of the Bill:—“ No division last night, as I predicted, 
"and not a very striking debate. A curious series of prepared 
speeches by men who do not speak regularly, and far better 
expressed than nine-tenths of the good speeches, but languid 
and inefficient, from the air of preparation, and the want of 
nature and authority, with which they are spoken. There 
was hut one exception, and it was a brilliant one. I mean 
Macaulay, who surpassed his former appearance in closeness,. 
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fire, and vigour; and very much improved the effect of it, by 
a more steady and graceful delivery. It i*as prodigiously 
cheered, as it deserved, and I think puts him clearly at the 
head of the great speakers, if not the debatefcf of*he House. 

I once meant to have said something, but I now think it 
infpossible.” A session or two later, Jeffrey again wrote : “ I 
breakfasted to-day at Hogers’s wfth Macaulay and Sydney 
Smith! botl? in-great force jind undaunted spirit. Mac. is a 
marvellous person. He made the very best speech that has 
been made this session, on India, a few nights ago, to a 
House of less than fifty. The Speaker, who is a severe 
judge, says he rather thinks it the best speech he ever 
heard .”—Lord Cockburn's “Life of Jeffrey 

The “Bray” of Exeter Hall. —This * celebrated 
expression, which lost Macaulay his seat for Edinburgh, 
occurred in his f speech on ffte second reading of the 
Maynooth College Bill, jn April, 1845. Tire passage 
containing it is thus given in the edition of his speeches 
corrected byt himself: “ What substitute does the honourable 
baronet (Sir Robert Peel) give his. followers to console 
them for the loss of their favourite Registration Bill ? Even 
this Bill for the Endowment of Maynooth College. W. 
such a feat of legislation ever seen ? And can we wonder 
that the eager, honest, hot-headed Protestants, who raised 
you fc ewer in the dbnfident hope that you would cur¬ 
tail the privileges of the Roman Catholics, should stare 
and grumble; when you propose to give public money to 
the Roman Catholics? Can we wonder that, from one 
end of the country to the other, everything should be fe£ 
ment and uproar; that .petitions should, night after night, 
whiten all our benches like a snowstorm ? Can we Wonder 
that the people out of doors should be exasperated by seeing 
the very men who, when we were in office, voted against the 
old grant to Maynooth, now pushed and pulled i©to the 
House by your*whippers-in to vote for an increased grant ? 
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The natural consequences fallow. All those fierce spirits, 
whom you hallooed on to harass us, now turn round and 
begin t'o worry you. The Orangeman raises his War-whoop : 

„ Exeter Hail stft£ up its bray: Mr. Macneile shudders to see 
more costly cheer than ever provided for.the priests of Baal 
at the table of the Queen j and the Protestant Operatives' of 
Dublin call for impeachments in. Exceedingly bad English. 
But what did you expect? Did you think, when, to serve 
your turn, you^called the Devil up, that it was as easy to lay 
him as to rais$ him?” 

Subscriptions to Race Meetings, &c. — During 
Macaulay’s earlier connection with Edinburgh as one of its 
representatives, he was applied to for a subscription to the 
annual race meeting of the town, the sum of fifty guineas 
having usually been given under such circumstances. He 
declined tp continue the practice, and .thus expressed his 
views to his friend Mr. Adam Black : “ In the first place, I 
am not clear that the object is a good one. In the next 
place, I am clear that by giving money for suoh an object 
in obedience to such a summons, I should completely change 
the whole character of my connection with Edinburgh. It 
has been usual enoqgh f*r rich families to keep a hold on 
corrupt boroughs by defraying the expense of public amuse¬ 
ments. Sometimes it is a ball; sometimes a regatta. The 
Derby family used to support the Preston races. The 
members for Beverley, I believe, find a bull for the con¬ 
stituents to bait. But these were not the conditions upon 
which I undertook to represent Edinburgh. In return for 
your generous confidence, I offer faithful parliamentary 
servicp, and nothing else. * * * The call that is now 
made®is one so objectionable that I must plainly say, I 
would rather take the Chiltern Hundreds than comply 
with it. If our friends want a member who will find 
them in public diversions, they can be at no 4 loss. I know 
twenty people who, if you will elect them to Parliament, will 
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gladly treat you to a race and* a race-ball once a month. 
But I shall not be very easily induced to bdlie^fe that Edin¬ 
burgh is disposed to select her representatives on such a 
principle.” 


THE EA*L OF MANSFIELD. 

Secret of Success iir Parliament. —Lord Chester¬ 
field, in one of his letters to his son, thus wrotg of Mansfield, 
then Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General:—“ Your.fate depends 
upon your success as a speaker, and take my word for it 
that success turns more upon manner than matter. Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Murray are, beyond comparison, the begt speakers. 
Why ? Only because they are the best orators. They alone 
can inflame or quiet the Housg; they alone are attended 
to in that numerous and noisy assembly 4 that .you. might 
hear a pin fall while either of them is speaking. Is it that 
their matter is better, or their arguments stronger, than other 
people’s ? Does the House expect extraordinary information 
from them? Not in the least; but the House expects 
pleasure from them, and* therefore attends; finds it, and 
therefore approves.” 

Pitt’s Antagonism. —Throughout the whole course of 
Murray’s career in th^ House of Commons, he was the 
invariable object of Pitt’s unsparing invective. “ Pitt,” says 
Lord Waldegrave, “ undertook the difficult task of silencing 
Murray, the Attorney-General, the ablest man, as well as 
the ablest debater, in the House of Commons.” Dis¬ 
similarity of character, no less than of political principles, 
added bitterness to the eloquence of Pitt. Despising the 
policy and distrusting the principles of Murray, he &g?rly 
availed himself of every occasion which presented itself 
of expressing his indignant sarcasms. Brilliant and argu¬ 
mentative as .was the oratory of Murray, he dtd not 
always possess the nerve necessary to ward off or to 
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return assaults so terrible as these, and for the most 
part he boft, ih agitated silence, the attacks to which he 
did not venture to make any reply. In a letter from Lord 
i Holland, describing a speech just given,, the writer says, 
“ In both Mr. Pitt’s speeches every word was Murray , yet 
so managed that neither ^ie nor anybody else could or did 
take public notice of it, or in any degree reprehend Inm. 
I sat near Murray, who suffered for an hour.”— Roscoe's 
“ Eminent British Lawyers." 

Mansfield’s Powers in Debate. —One of the first 
occasions (says Roscoe) on which Lord Mansfield dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the House of Lords, after his eleva¬ 
tion to the peerage, was in the debate on the Bill for the 
Amendment of the Habeas Corpus Act. A gentleman 
having been impressed ^nd confined in the Savoy, his 
friends applied fqr a writ of habeas corpus; but as the im¬ 
prisonment was not for any criminal matter, it was found 
that the statute of 31 Car. II., c. 2, did not apply. This 
palpable deficiency in the law attracted the attention of 
some friends to liberty, who introduced a bill into the 
House of Commons for the purpose of extending the 
-provisions of the statufe of Charles II. to cases where 
the imprisonment was not upon any criminal charge. The 
bill passed the Lower House, but wjs violently opposed in 
the House of Lords by Lord Mansfield and Lord Hard- 
wicke. The King himself talked openly against the bill 
at his levee, and the supporters of it were understood to incur 
his displeasure. * * * Such was the earnestness and 
so great the ingenuity and eloquence which Lord Mansfield 
exert®! on the occasion that the bill was ultimately rejected. 
“ The' fate of the bill,” says Horace Walpole, “ which could 
not be procured by the sanction of the judges, Lord Mans¬ 
field was forced to take upon himself. He spoke for two 
hours ‘and a half; his voice and manner/ composed of 
harmonious solemnity, werq, the least graces o( his speech. 
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I am not averse to own that I never heard so much 
argument, so much sense, so much oratory* united. His 
deviations iftto the abstruse minutiae of the Jaw served 
but as a foil to the luminous parts of the orafibn. • Perhaps 
it was the only speech which, in my time at least, had real 
effe’fet; that is, convinced many persons; nor did I ever 
know how trye a votary i was to liberty, till I found that 
I was not one of the numbes staggered by that speech.” 

HARRY MARTEN. 

Drowsy Members. —Alderman Atkins, a member of 
the Long Parliament, made a motion that such scandalous 
members as slept, and minded not the business of the 
House, should be put out. Hari^ Marten, who was wont 
to sleep much in the* House (at least dog-sleep), starts up :— 
“ Mr. Speaker,, a motion has been made to turn out the 
noddcrs; i desire the noddecs may also be turned out.”— 
Aubrey MSSt 

The Fools and the Profane. —A # godly member of 
the Long Parliament made % motion to have all profane and 
unsanctified persons expelled the ffou^e. Harry Marteif 
stood up and moved that all fools should be put out like¬ 
wise, and then there would be a thin House.— Ibid. 

A Roland for an* Oliver. —Oliver Cromwell once 
in the House called Harry Marten, either jestingly or 
scoffingly, “Sir Harry Marten.” “I thank your majesty,” 
said Marten, rising and bowing; “ I always thought when 
you were King I should be knighted.”— Ibid. 

Spoiling a Martyr.-t-A curious pamphlet, republished 
in Lord Somers’ Tracts, relates the condemnation 
death of David Jenkins, Esq., a Welsh judge, and Sir 
Francis Butler, by a vote of the House of Commons. 
Jenkins, who w^s a stout Royalist, was brought before 
the Commons to . answer a charge of having, in 1642, 
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condemned to death persons who had'taken up arms 
against tha King in the Welsh country. When desired 
to knfcel at^the bar of the House, the old judge peremp¬ 
torily refiKed,* Saying, “ Since you, Mr. Speaker, and this 
House have renounced all your duty # and allegiance to 
your sovereign and natural liege lord, the King, and are be¬ 
come a den of thieves, should I Kow myself in this Louse 
of Rimmon, the Lord would nqt pardon me in this thing.” 
Intense excitement and confusion broke out amongst the 
members upgn this plain speaking, and both prisoners were 
condemned to suffer death for high treason. Then uprose 
Harry Marten, and said, “Mr. Speaker, everyone must 
believe that this old gentleman here is fully possessed in his 
head thaf he is pro arts et focis mori, that he shall die a 
martyr for this cause, for otherwise he never would have 
provqked.the House by 3 uch biting expressions; whereby 
it is apparent fhat if you execute him, you do what he 
hopes for and desires, and whose execution might have a 
great influence upon the people, since not condemned by a 
jury. Wherefore \n,v motion is that this House would 
suspend the day of execution, and in the meantime force 
Lim to live in spight ofdiis teeth.” This motion restored 
the House to good humour; they agreed to it, and sent 
both prisoners off to Newgate. Marten had rightly divined 
the mind of the old judge. Mr. Jenxins in the retirement of 
his prison occupied himself in devising the details of the 
manner in which he should go to the scaffold. “ He would 
eat much liquorice and gingerbread, thereby to strengthen 
his lungs, that he might extend his voice far and near; he 
would come with Bracton’s book hung upon his left shoulder, 
with the statutes at-large hung upon his right shoulder, and 
the Bible with a riband put round his neck, and hanging on 
his breast. So that when-they should see him die, thousands 
would inquire into these matters, and having found all he • 
should tell them to be true, they would come to loath and 
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detest the present tyranny.” The elaborate programme of 
the old judge was, however, rendered, nugatory? for his day 
of execution never arrived. 


ANDREW MARVELL. 

The Incorruptible. —Andrew Marvell was chosen by 
the electors of Hull, his native town, to represent them in 
Parliament, in the year 1660. The newly-ele<ited rffember 
was in a pecuniary condition which compelled him to 
accept the wages at that time paid by constituents to 
their representatives. He was, says Cooke (“ History of 
Party”), the last representative who received wages for 
the performance of parliamentary duties. The King, de¬ 
sirous to secure the powerful support of Marvell, sent.Lord 
Danby, his. .Lord Treasurer, with offers of place and of 
money. • The royal messenger found the object of his 
search occupying obscure apartments in a court near the 
Strand; but all his blandishments fail^I to produce any 
effect on the independent spul of Marvell. The Treasurer at 
parting—says a pamphlet which pit&sses to give a nftm rft? 
record of the circumstances—slipped into Marvell’s hand 
an order upon the Treasury for a thousand pounds, and was 
moving towards his carnage, when Marvell stopped him, and 
taking him again up-stairs, called his servant boy, when the 
following colloquy ensued ;—“ Jack, child, what had I for 
dinner yesterday?”—“ Don’t you remember, sir, you had the 
little shoulder of mutton, that you ordered me to bring from' 
the woman in the market?”—“ Very right, child; what Jiave 
I for dinner to-day ?”■—“ Don’t you know, sir, that you bift nfe 
lay by the blade-bone to broil ?”—“ ’Tis so, very right, child; 
go away. My lord, do .you hear that Andrew Marvell’s 
dinner is provided ? There’s your piece of paper; I ^vant 
it not; I knew the sort of kindness you intended. I live 
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here to serve my constituents; the ministry may seek men 
for their puipose; I am not one.” 

Marvell and Milton. —The following statement ap¬ 
pears in the “Parliamentary History” for 1660:—“Dec. 17th. 
The celebrated Mr. John Milton, having now laid long^in 
custody of the sergeant-at-arms, w^s released by order of 
the House. Soon after Mr. Andrew Marvell, complained 
that the sergeant had exacted ^150 fees of Mr. Milton; 
which was seconded by Colonel King and Colonel Shapcot. 
On the* contrary, Sir Heneage Finch observed that Milton 
was Latin Secretary to Cromwell, and deserved hanging. 
However, this matter was referred to the Committee of 
Privileges to examine and decide the difference.” Milton 
had been ordered to be taken into custody on the 16th of 
June previous, and to be prosecuted by the Attorney- 
General for haying written the “ Pro' Populo Anglicano 
Defensio ” against Salmasius, and another t*ok in answer 
to the “ Icon Basilike.” 


LORD MELBOURNE. 

\king Mattfrs Agreeable. —Mr. Duncombe, in the 
“ Life and Correspondence ” of his father, states that the 
following story was circulated at the clubs, relative to the 
dismissal of the Melbourne ministry in 1834:—“His 
Majesty sent for Lord Melbourne while at Brighton; and 
on the latter proposing to proceed to business, the King, 
with his customary bonhommie, exclaimed, ‘ Come, come, we 
are going to dinner; let’s talk of business afterwards!’ 
Nothing loth, the ever agreeable'First Lord accepted the 
rbyaS hospitality, and did justice to it, revolving in his mind 
the propriety of making political hay while the royal luminary 
shone. He did equal justice to the nautical jokes and 
anecdotes, and was_ preparing to profit by his opportunity, 
when the King bluffly interrupted him:—‘ Fill your glass; 
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it’s dry talking! ’ Lord Melbourne filled his glass, laughed 
at the command, and drank the wine, fully a^prlciating its 
excellence. *There then followed more nauticaJ jokes and 
more wine; and the Prime Minister enjoyed f)*oth* and was 
evidently in a disposition to enjoy everything—the sweets 
of office for an interminable tenancy included. The dinner 
had been claared, the dessert placed upon the table, and 
the cheerfulness of his Maj&ty was only exceeded by the 
cheerfulness of his Minister. There could be# no doubt at 
all that they were on the best possible understanding. "’The 
Premier was thinking on the main chance, while the Sailor 
King, appropriately enough, seemed to be thinking only of 
the main brace. So, fearful that he might lose hi^ chance, 
after indulging in a thorough burst of mirth at the last con¬ 
tribution from the royal admiral’s jjjemory, Lord Melbourne 
was about to commence a request, when he was cut short 
by an abrupt-change in the King’s manner and speech. 

‘ By the why,’ said his Majesty, ‘ Lord Althorp’s dead, I hear 
—so is the GoVernment, of course j when the head’s gone, the 
body can’t get on at all; therefore thete^s no help for it— 
you must all resign. Here,*my lord,’ he added, as he took 
a letter from his pocket, and handecT it*to the asto 
Prime Minister, ‘ here’s a letter I’ve written to the Duke of 
Wellington, directing hin^ to form a Cabinet. Be sure you 
give it him directly you arrive in town.’ Lord Melbourne 
took the proffered document and his departure almost simul¬ 
taneously, in rather a hazy state of mind—the anti-climax 
of the King’s securing him as a messenger to bear the tidings 
of his dismissal to his successor, every now and then, as he 
journeyed to town, making him have recourse to a habit he 
had of scratching his head, while uttering an involuntary 
exclamation that did not sound like a blessing.” Guizot, 
in his “Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel,” thus notices the 
circumstance of the change of ministry:—“ Lord Melbourne 
proceeded to f Brighton to submit, to the King the new 
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arrangements which this occurrence (the decease of Earl 
Spencer, ahd the consequent removal of his eldest son, Lord 
Althorp* to the House of Lords) rendered necessary. 
William TV. ‘did not approve of them,, but complained of 
some of his advisers, and expressed his intention to transfer 
the reins of government^ other hands. Always cool and 
graceful in whatever position he might be placed, ^Lord 
Melbourne himself undertook* to convey to the Duke of 
Wellington tjpe -letter in which the King empowered him to 
formll n6v»^Cabinet.” 

A Brief Reply.— The most crushing reply (says the 
Quarterly Review) that any assailant ever received was on 
an occasion when Lord Brougham closed one of his most 
brilliant displays with a diatribe against the Melbourne 
Government. Lord Melbourne’s reply was comprised in 
a single, sentence : — “*My Lords, y®u have heard the 
eloquent speech of the noble and learned l^d.. -one of the 
most eloquent he ever delivered in this House—and I 
leave your lordships to consider what must be the nature 
and strength of t'aa objections which prevent any Govern¬ 
ment from availing themselves of the services of such a 

>. 

Not so Bad as he Seemed. —The discussions in the 
House on Church matters in 1837 p.ve rise to the following 
observations on the policy and opinions of Lord Melbourne 
by the Rev. Sydney Smith:—“ Viscount Melbourne declared 
himself quite satisfied with the Church as it -is ; but if the 
public had any desire to alter it, they might do as they 
pleased/ He might have said the same thing of the 
Monarchy, or of any other of ous institutions; and there is 
iff the declaration a permissiveness and good humour which, 
in public men, has seldom been exceeded. * * But, if the 
truth must be told, our viscount is somewhat of an impostor. 
Evetything about him seems to betoken cafeless desolation; 
any one would suppose from his manner that he was playing 
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at chuck-farthing with human happiness ; that he was always 
on the heel of pastime; that he would giggle*away the 
Great Charter, and decide by the method of teetotum whether 
my lords the Bishops should or should not retain fheir seats 
in the House of Lards. All this is the^mere vanity of sur¬ 
prising and making us beljpve that h^pan play with kingdoms 
as other men«can with ninepins. Instead of this lofty nebulo, 
this miracle of moral and intellectual felicities, he is nothing 
more than a sensible honest man, who means t« do his duty 
to the sovereign and to the country. Instead c'f'Tieing the 
ignorant man he pretends to be, before he meets the 
deputation of Tallow-chandlers in the morning, he sits up 
half the night talking with Thomas Young aboijf melting 
and skimming, and then, though he has acquired knowledge 
enough to work off a whole vat prime Leicester tallow, 
he pretends next mofning not to know the difference between 
a dip and a t..c.#)d. * * * I believe him to be conscien¬ 
tiously altve to the good or evil that he is doing, and that 
this caution Hhs more than once arrested^, the gigantic pro¬ 
jects of the Lycurgus* of the Lower Hftuse .”—Second Letter 
to Archdeacon Singleton. 

SIR THOMAS MORE. • 

The King ThwarIed by a “Beardless Boy.”— 
More was returned to the House of Commons in 1504, and 
he is recorded as the first member of that assembly who 
gained celebrity by public speaking, and who, as a success¬ 
ful leader of opposition, incurred the enmity of the Court. 
Henry was entitled (says .Lord Campbell in his “ Lives ”) 
according to the strictest feudal law to a grant on the occa¬ 
sion of the marriage of his daughter Margaret with James 
IV. of Scotland; but he thought it a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for gratifying his avarice, and he required a much 
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greater sum than he intended to bestow on the Scottish 
queen. When the consent of the Lower House was de¬ 
manded, Sir Thomas, making a grave speech} pronounced 
such urgent "arguments why these exactions were not to be 
granted, that thereupon all the King's demands were crossed, 
ind his request denied,;. so that Tyler, one of the King’s 
Privy Chamber, went presently from the House anti told 
his Majesty that a beardless boy had disappointed him of 
his expectations. More, however, was twenty-four years of 
age wneit TK made this effective speech. 

Wolsey’s Attempt to Overawe the Commons.— At 
this Parliament (1523) Cardinal Wolsey found himself much 
aggrieved with the burgesses thereof; for that nothing was 
so soon done or spoken therein, but that it was immediately 
blown abroad in every Rehouse. It fortuned at that Par¬ 
liament a very, great subsidy to be dfemanded, which the 
Cardinal fearing would not pass the Cartons’ House, 
determined, for the furtherance thereof, to be thele present 
himself. Before^ where coming, after long debating there, 
whether it was ^better but with a few of his lords, as 
the most opinion of the House- was, or with his whole train 
fbyv^ly to receive Linf; “ Masters,” quoth Sir Thomas More 
(the Speaker), “forasmuch as my lord Cardinal lately, ye 
wot well, laid to our charge the lightness of our tongues for 
things uttered out of this House, it shall not in my mind be 
amiss to receive him with all his pomp, with his maces, 
his pillars, his poll-axes, his hat, and great seal too; to the 
intent that if he find the like fault with us hereafter, we may 
be the bolder from ourselves to lay the blame on those 
wh®m his grace bringeth here with him.” Whereunto the 
tldUse wholly agreeing, he was received accordingly. Where, 
after he had, by a solemn oration, by many reasons, proved 
how necessary it was the demand then moved to be granted, 
andTurther showed that less would not serve to maintain the 
prince’s purpose; he, seeing the company sitting still silent, 
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and thereunto Nothing answering, and, contrary to his expec¬ 
tation, showing in themselves towards his request no toward- 
ness of inclination, said to them, “ Masters, you havfc many 
wise and learned men amongst you, and sitfl»I am from the, 
King’s own person sent hitherto unto you, to the preservation 
ofnyourselves and of all the realm, I think it meet you give 
me. ome reasonable answer.”. Whereat every man holding his 
peace then began (Wolsey^to speak to one Master Marney, 
afterwards Lord Marney. “How say you,” quoth he, “ Master 
Marney ? ” who making him no answer neither^ie «3verally 
asked the same question of divers others, accounted the 
wisest of the company; to whom, when none of them all 
would give so much as one word, being agreed before, as 
the custom was, to give answer by their Speaker,Masters,” 
quoth the cardinal, “ unless it be the manner of your House, 
as of likelihood it is, by the mflhth of your Speaker* whom 
you have cbpijpn for trusty and wise (as indeed he is), in 
such cases to utter your minds, here is, without doubt, a 
marvellously obstinate silence.” And thereupon he required 
answer of Mr. Speaker ; who first revfnently, on his knees, 
excusing the silence of the House, abashed at the presence 
of so noble a personage, able 'to. amaze the wisty ; *nd 
best learned in a realm, and then, by many probat>"le argu¬ 
ments, proving that for them to make answer was neither 
expedient nor agree£ole with the ancient liberty of the 
House ; in conclusion for himself showed that though they 
had all with their voices trusted him, yet except every one 
of them could put into his own head their several wits, he 
alone in so weighty a matter was unmeet to make his grace 
answer. Whereupon ,the Cardinal, displeased with Sir 
Thomas More, that had not in this Parliament in all,things 
satisfied his desire, suddenly arose and departed.— Roper’s 
“ Life of More." 

Of One Mind. —When the short session of* Parlia¬ 
ment (just referred to) was closed, Wolsey, in his gallery 
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of Whitehall, said to More* “ I wish to Gocf you had been 
at Rome, Mr. More, when I made you Speaker.” “ Your 
grace foot offended, so would I too, my lord ,’4 replied Sir 
c ThoiPas, t‘ for • then should I have seen the place I long 
have desired to visit.” More turned t]je conversation by 
saying that he liked this gallery better than the Cardintl’s 
at Hampton Court. But the Catdinal secretly brouded 
over his revenge .—Sir J. Mackintosh's “ Life of More." 

THE FIRST DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

A Living Caricature. —There is scarcely any public 
man in our history of whose manners and conversation 
so many particulars have been preserved. Single stories 
may be unfounded or exaggerated. But all the stories 
about,hin}, whether told*By people who were perpetually 
seeing him in Parliament and attendin g^ Ip 's levee in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or by Grub Street writers who never 
had more than a glimpse of his star through th© windows of 
his gilded coach, l gre of the same character. Horace 
Walpole and Smollett differed in their tastes and opinions as 
m'vih^s two human ( beings could differ. They kept quite 
different society. Walpole played at cards with countesses, 
and corresponded with ambassadors. Smollett passed his 
life surrounded by printers’ devils ffnd famished scribblers. 
Yet Walpole’s Duke and Smollett’s Duke are as like as if 
they were both from one hand. Smollett’s Newcastle 
runs out of his dressing-room with his face covered with soap¬ 
suds to embrace the Moorish envoy. Walpole’s Newcastle 
pushes his way into the Duke of Grafton’s sick room to kiss 
thtf old nobleman’s plasters. No man was so unmercifully 
satirised. But in truth he was himself a satire ready made. 
All that the art of the-satirist does for other men, nature 
ad done for him. Whatever was absurd about him stood 
t with grotesque prominence from the rest of the 
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character. He was a living, •moving, talking caricature. 
His gait was a shuffling trot; his utterance a rapid stutter; he 
was always in a hurry; he was never in time ; he abounded 
in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears* His oratory 
resembled that of Justice Shallow. It was nonsense effer- 
vestent with animal spirits and impertinence. Of his 
ignomnce mjny anecdotes remain, Tome well authenticated, 
some probably invented at coffee-houses, but all exquisitely 
characteristic. “ Oh—yes—yes—to be sure—Annapolis 
must be defended—troops must be sent to Annapwlfe—Pray 
where is Annapolis? "—“Cape Breton an island! wonderful! 
—show it me on the map.' So it is, sure enough. My dear 
sir, you always bring us good news. I must go and tell the 
King that Cape Breton is an island.” And thi? man was, 
during nearly thirty years, Secretary of State, and, during 
near ten years, Fisst Lord of the Treasury !—Mpcaujay on 
Horace Walpofa Somebody said t’other” day, “Yet sure 
the Duke of Newcastle does not want parts.” “No,” 
replied Lord Talbot, “ for he has done without them for 
forty years.”— Walpole’s Letters to Maum 

The Duke and the Readership of the Commons.— 
The Duke became First Lord of tha-Treasury on the ’d-^wh 
of his brother, Henry Pelham, in 1754. He had soihe diffi¬ 
culty in finding a leader of the House of Commons, and 
opened negotiations with Fox. Macaulay writes :—“ The 
proposition which he made was that Fox should be Secre¬ 
tary of State, with the lead of the House of Commons ; that 
the disposal of the secret service money, or, in plain words, 
the business of buying members of Parliament, should be 
left to the First Lord of«the Treasury; but that Fox sfiould 
be exactly informed of the way in which this funci Was 
employed. To these conditions Fox assented. But the 
next day everything was in confusion. Newcastle had 
changed his mjnd. The conversation which took u place 
between Fox and the Duke is one of the most curious in 
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English history. ‘ My brother,’ said Newcastle, ‘when he 
was at the ^l're.asury, never told anybody what he did with 
the secret service money. No more will I.’ iThe answer 
was obvious'. < «Pelham had been not only First Lord of the 
Treasury, but also manager of the House of Commons ; and 
it was therefore unnecessary for him to confide to any other 
person his dealings witltthe members of that Houfe. «»< But 
how,’ said Fox, ‘can I lead in tjje Commons without informa¬ 
tion on this head ? How can I talk to gentlemen when I 
do nai-kngw‘which of them have received gratifications and 
which have not ? And who,’ he continued, ‘ is to have the 
disposal of places? ’ ‘ I myself,’ said the Duke. ‘How then 

am I to manage the House of Commons ? ’ ‘ Oh, let the 

members ^of the House of Commons come to me!’ Fox 
then mentioned the general election which was approaching, 
and asked how the ministerial boroughs .were to be filled up. 

‘ Do not trouble yourself,’ said Newcastle; ‘that js all settled.’ 
This was too much for human nature to bear. Fqx refused 
to accept the Secretaryship of State on such terms ; and the 
Duke confided theinjanagement of the House of Commons 
to a dull, harmless man, whose name is almost forgotten in 
o^jr.ttme, Sir Thomaa Robinson. * * * ‘Sir Thomas 

Robimon lead us ! ’ said Pitt to Fox. ‘ The Duke might as 
well send his jack-boot to lead us.’ ”— Essay on Chatham. 

LORD NORTH. 

A Pattern of Good Humour. —A few only of his 
sayings have reached us, and those, as might be expected, 
are rather things which he had tranced to coat over with 
samg sarcasm or epigram that tended to preserve them ; they 
consequently are far from giving an idea of his habitual 
pleasantry and the gaiety of thought which generally per¬ 
vaded his speeches. Thus, when a vehement declaimer, 
calling aloud for his head, turned round and perceived his vie- 
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tim unconsciously indulging in a soft slumber, and, becoming 
still more exasperated, denounced the Minister as capable 
of sleeping while he ruined his country, the latter oifly com¬ 
plained how cruel it was to be denied a sdi9.ce which other 
criminals so ofte% enjoyed—that of having a night’s rest be- 
fdte their fate. When surprised in a like indulgence during 
thef perfonjaance of a very inferior artist, who, however, 
showed equal indignation at so ill-timed a recreation, he 
contented himself with observing how hard it was that he 
should be grudged so very natural a release fiwrn^OWnsider- 
able suffering; but, as if recollecting himself, added that it 
was somewhat unjust in the gentleman to complain of him 
for taking the remedy which he had himself been considerate 
enough to administer. The same good humour* nd drollery 
quitted him not when in opposition. Every one has heard 
of the speech which, if it had Sled to injure the objects of 
its attack,- was very effectual in fixing a name on its honest 
and much respected author. On Mr. Martin’s proposal to 
have a starling placed near the chair and taught to re¬ 
peat the cry of “Infamous coalition*!f’ Lord North coolly 
suggested that, as long a^the worthy member was preserved 
to them, it would be a needless’waste of the public mcney, 
since the, starling might well perform his office by'deputy.* 
— Brougham's “Statesmen." Earl Russell gives the follow¬ 
ing more concisely tfian Lord Brougham : “ North’s good 
humour and readiness were of admirable service to him 
when the invectives of his opponents would have discom¬ 
fited a more serious Minister. He often indulged in real 
or seeming slumber; an opponent in the midst of an 
invective exclaimed, ‘•Even now, in the midst of these 
perils, the noble lord is asleep.’ ‘ I wish to God i Vas,’ 
rejoined Lord North. Alderman Sawbridge, having accom- 

* "I submit 4hat this House is in possession of a Martin, 1 *who will 
serve the purpose quite as v/elV—tiussclt’s "Life of Fox." 
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panied the presentation of a petition from Billingsgate 
with accusations of more than ordinary virulence, Lord 
North began his reply in the following words :*‘l cannot 
.deny that die ef hon. alderman speaks not only the senti¬ 
ments, but the very language of his constituents.’"— Earl 
Russell's “ Life of Fox." 0 

Extracting a Compliment. —The assault of r Mr. 
Adam on Mr. Fox, and of Colonel Fullarton on Lord 
Shelburne, had once put the House into the worst possible 
humo&.y^rcd-.tliere was more or less savageness in every¬ 
thing that was said. Lord North deprecated the too great’ 
readiness to take offence which then seemed to possess 
the House. “One member,” he said, “who spoke of 
me, called^me ‘that thing called a Minister.’ To be 
sure,” he said, patting his large form, “ I am a thing; 
the member, therefore, wlTen he called : me a thing, said 
what was true; and I could not be angry Hth 'him. But 
when he added, ‘that thing called a Minister,’ he called 
me that thing which of all things he himself Wished most 
to be, and therefore I took it as a compliment.”— Butler's 
“Reminiscences.’' 

Sleeping through t&e Centuries. —On an occasion 
when Colonel Barry brought forward a motion on the British 
navy, Lord North said to a friend of his who was sitting 
next him in the House, “ We shall iiave a tedious speech 
from Barry to-night. I dare say he’ll give us our naval 
history from the beginning, not forgetting Sir Francis Drake 
and the Armada. All this is nothing to me, so let me sleep 
on, and wake me when we come near our own times.” His 
friend fit length roused him, when *Lord North exclaimed, 
“Where are we?” “At the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” 
“Oh, my dear friend,” he replied, “you have woke me a 
century too soon !”— Harford's “ Recollections of Wilberforce." 

A New Member. —Once, when speaking in the House, 
Lord North was interrupted by the barking of a dog which 
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had crept m. He turned roifnd, and archly said, “Mr. 
Speaker, I am interrupted by a new member.* The dog 
was driven lout, but got in again, and recommenced Marking, 
when Lord North, in his dry way, added, “SpoXe once.”—■ 
Ibid. 

•Fretting. —The Duke of Newcastle went to "Lord 

• •• 

North, at Bi*shey Park, to lament the miscarriage at Charles¬ 
ton (June 28th, 1776, during the War of Independence), and 
to inquire into his cousin Clinton’s behavioiy; but finding 
Lord North treat the affair with his usual indm<?r£hce and 
jollity, took notice of it to him. “Faith, my lord,” said 
Lord North, “ if fretting would make me thin, I would be as 
sorry as your grace; but since it will not have tl^at effecj^ I 
bear it as well as I can.”— Walpole's 11 Journals." 

Impudent Silence. —Coloi^l Luttrell moved in the 
House of Commons, April 12th, 1774, tjiat the* sheriffs of 
Middlesex should be called to answer at the bar for their 
conduct* in summoning Wilkes instead of himself to serve 
in Parliamdht. After a long pause, Charles Fox rose and 
said Colonel Luttrell should not want la second; and then 
poured out a torrent of invective against Lord North for his 
pusillanimity, and for what he called his impudent and 
shameless silence. Lord North, with great quickness and 
humour, replied that he had never before heard of impudent 
silence; that he had, indeed, seen gentlemen on their legs 
whose shameless impudence had shocked all mankind.— 
Ibid. 

Laughing at the. Bankers. —At the meeting of Par¬ 
liament, January 13th, 1774, when the Address was moved 
in the House of Commohs, Mr. Prescott, a very rich hanker, 
complained of the late regulation of the gold coin, by tfhtch, 
he said, there was not a banker in England that had not lost 
J 5 °°. Lord North laughed, and made the House laugh at 
him, by saying Jie was glad the loss had fallen on thdfce who 
were the be^f able to bear it.— Jfdlpolds "George III." 
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The Other Opposition. —During the American War 
of Independenoe, Lord North, at a City dinner, having 
announced tfye receipt of intelligence of an important ad¬ 
vantage gai»ed"bver the “ rebels,” and being taken to task 
by Charles Fox and Colonel Barre, who,-were present, for 
applying such language to^“ our fellow-subjects in America,” 
exclaimed, with the inimitable talent for good-humotired 
raillery which distinguished him, <“ Well, then, to please you, 
I will call them the gentlemen in opposition on the other side of 
thewrfie/:*'' Tiiis has been told me as a traditionary anecdote 
not hitherto in print.— CampbelFs “Lives.” 

A Reluctant Apology.— In one of the debates on 
the^American war, in 1782, “Colonel Barre attacked Lord 
North violently, calling him the scourge of the country. 
Upon this Lord North, for almost the only time in his life, 
lost hie temper, and said he had been used, from that 

quarter, to language so uncivil, so brutal, so insolent-’ 

At these words the House got into an uproar, and 1 Mr. T. 
Townshend called upon Lord North to apologise. Lord 
North said he was ready to ask pardon of the House, but 
not of Barrd. At the end of a tumult of three hours, he con¬ 
sented to ask pardon even of Barre.”— RussclFs “Life of Fox." 

The Fall of Lord North. —In the session of 1782, 
the ministry of Lord North had several times narrowly 
escaped a vote of censure. “ On the 20th of March,” says 
Earl Russell, “ Lord Surrey was to renew the motion in a 
different shape. When the day arrived, the House was re¬ 
markably crowded, and curiosity was on tiptoe to learn the 
event. Before Lord Surrey commenced, Lord North rose, 
and said he had some information to give to the House, 
wh?bl? might make any further proceeding in the motion un¬ 
necessary, and might require an adjournment. Upon these 
words there was great confusion, many members calling out 
‘ No adjournment!’ some ‘ Lord Surrey! Lord Surrey !’ and 
some ‘Lord North! Lord c North!’ Upon this Mr. Fox 
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rose and moved, ‘ That Lord Surrey be now heardupon 
which Lord North, with great quickriess, said, ‘And I rise 
to speak to that motion/ Lord North then said he could 
assure the House, with authority, that the presenf Adminis¬ 
tration was no mor», and that his Majesty had come to the 
full determination of changing his njjjiisters. He then took 
leave * of the* House as minister, thanking them for the 
honourable support they had given him during so long a 
course of years, and in so many trying situations. * * * 

Lord North had borne his elevation with modesty* he 
showed equanimity in his fall. A trifling circumstance 
evinced his good humour. On the evening when he an¬ 
nounced his resignation to the House of Commons, snow 
was falling, and the weather was bitterly cold. Lord North 
kept his carriage. As he was panging through the greatcoat 
room of the House bf Commons, many members (ehiefly his 
opponents) crowded the passage. When his carriage was 
announcdi, he put one or two of his friends into it, and 
then, making a bow to his opponents, said, ‘Good night, 
gentlemen ; it is the first time I have kriown the advantage 
of being in the secret.’ ' Mr» Adam 4 from whom I heard this 
anecdote, says in his memoranda, ‘ N# man ever showed 
more calmness, cheerfulness, and serenity. The temper of 
his whole family was th<j same: I dined with him that day, 
and was witness to it.’ ” 

DANIEL O’CONNELL. 

Introduction of the Repeal Question. —The year 
1834 was rendered remarkable by the introduction of the 
Rejftal question into the House of Commons. O’C&ndl 
told me he was forced to take this step bitterly against his 
will. “ I felt,” said he, “ like a man who was going to jump 
into a cold bath, but I was obliged to take the plunge.”— 
Daunts “O'Connell.” 
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A Wonderful Shower, of Rain. —In the session of 
1833, a sp*ed* of Mr Daniel O’Connell’s, upon an Irish 
question of ^considerable interest and importance, was not 
only grievftusiy abbreviated (by the, reporter), but the sense 
of it entirely perverted in several passages. As I recollect, 
it whs a speech on the^then very exciting and difficult oub- 
ject of the tithes bf the Protestant Church in Ireland , and 
Mr. O’Connell, among other things, was made to say that 
he would vqje in a certain way on the immediate point 
unddf dHTTsideration, “ although it was directly in the teeth 
of all his former opinions on the subject!” On his bringing 
the matter before the House, under the usual form of a 
“ Breach of Privilege,” and making complaint of being thus 
treated, the defence set up by the reporter was that, during 
his walk from the House to the newspaper office, the rain, 
which* wa& falling ^heavily at the time, had* most unfortunately 
streamed into his pocket and washed out (he notes he had 
made of Mr. O’Connell’s speech. Upon which the latter 
remarked that it was the most extraordinary shower of rain 
he had ever heard p£| inasmuch as it had not only washed 
out the speech he did make, but ,had 'was/ied in another, and 
an entirely different o A&t—John O' Connell's “Parliamentary 
Experiences." 

Parodies. —Some of O’Connell’s parodies and poetical 
applications in debate caught the humour of the House, and 
were considered felicitous. Amongst these was his sneer 
at the smallness of Lord Stanley’s personal adherents after 
some general election :— 

" Thus down thy hill, romantic Ashbourne, glides 
The Derby dilly, carrying six insides." 

His celebrated parody on three very excellent, and certainly 
good-humoured, members of Parliament, Colonels Sibthorp, 
Perceval, and Vemer, was extremely ready, and produced 
a roar:— 
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" Three colonels, in three distant counties bom, 

Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo, #d adorn. # 

# The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 

The next in bigotry—in both, the last. 

The force of nature could no further go— 

To bearjl the third, she shaved the other two.” 

Two of these gentlemen looked a§ Jf they never needed a 
razor, and the third (Sibthorp) as if he repudiated one.— 
Curran and his Contemporaries. 

His Aversion to Duels. —O’Connell t*as not suffi¬ 
ciently guarded in his language when speaking of olKer men, 
and on one occasion some one opposite to him said, “ Such 
language might provoke a duel.” “ Oh, no,” remarked 
O’Connell, pointing to one of his hands with ^ie other; 
“ there’s too much blood upon this hand already.” I heard 
him say this, and the effect, as hg suited the action to the 
word, was very grSaL -^-Professor Pryme .. O’Connell* here 
referred to the ^incident of his duel with D’Esterre, which 
is thus felated by Phillips, in “ Curran and his Contem¬ 
poraries ”“ In one of his many mob-speeches, O’Connell 
called the Corporation of Dublin a ‘beggarly corporation.’ 
A gentleman named D’Esterre affected to feel this as a 
personal affront, he being one of that jrery numerous body, 
and accordingly fastened a quarrel on the offender. It 
is quite true that Q’£onnell endeavoured to avoid the 
encounter. He did not do enough. He should have sum¬ 
moned D’Esterre before the tribunals of the country, after 
failing to appease him by a repeated declaration that he 
meant him no personal offence, and could not, he being 
a total stranger to him. * * * However, on the occa¬ 
sion in question he sh&wed a total absence of what is 
vulgarly called fear; indeed, his fixed determination 'was 
remarkable. Let those who read the following anecdote 
remember that he most reluctantly engaged in the combat; 
that he was then the father of seven children; and fhat it 
was an alternative of life or death with him, D’Esterre being 
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reputed an unerring markSman. Being one of those who 
accompanied 0 ’Connell, he beckoned me aside to a distant 
portion of the very large field, which had a slight covering 
of snow.“ ‘Phillips,’ said he to me, ‘this seems not a 
personal, but a political affair. I am obnoxious to a party, 
and they adopt a false^pretence tq cut me off. I shalPnot 
submit to it They have reckoned without -their hSst, I 
promise you. I am one of the best shots in Ireland at a 
mark, having, as a public man, considered it a duty to pre- 
part) fCf my own protection, against such unprovoked 
aggression as the present. Now remember what I say to 
you. I may be struck myself, and then skill is out of the 
question j but if I am not, my antagonist will have cause to 
regret his having forced me into this conflict.’ The parties 
were then very soon placed on the ground, at, I think, 
twelve paces distance; each having a Case of pistols, with 
directions to fire when they chose, after,-a given signal. 
D’Esterre rather agitated himself by making a short speech, 
disclaiming all hostility to his Roman Catholic r countiymen, 
and took his ground, somewhat theatrically, crossing his 
pistols upon his bosom. They, firm'd almost together, and 
instantly on the signal. * D’Esterre fell, mortally wounded. 
There was the greatest self-possession displayed by both.” 

Wanted, a Bellman. —At the Clare election, to the 
horror of Vesey Fitzgerald, the rival candidate, and a 
member of the then administration, Daniel (with the aid of 
his priests) polled tenant against landlord. * * * Vesey, 
a lord in embryo, could not stand it, and he fled. Next 
day was a great day for Daniel. Priest, curate, coadjutor, 
bishqp—he who, with no franchise) had voted notwithstand¬ 
ing# and he who, -having one, had voted very often —the 
whole available population, the pure children of nature as 
he called them, and some of them most justly, hailed their 
champion as he shouted from the hustings, “ Boys, where’s 
Vasy Vigarald? Och hope, Vasy, but it’s me that’s dull 
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without ye. -Right, mavoumeen*1 right,* and send the bell' 
about for him. Here’s the cry for y< 5 u— 

* Stolen or strayed, 

Lost or mislaid. 

The president of the Board of Trade.'" 

—Curran aptf his Contemporaries. 

Scorning Advantage. —During a Dublin election, where 
Mr, West was a candidate, O’Connell resorted to his nick¬ 
names, and “sow West” and “ugly West” were lavished 
liberally. “Gentlemen,” said West, good humouredly, “Mr. 
O’Connell takes advantage of me, for he wears a wig.” 
“ I scorn all advantage,” exclaimed Daniel, casting off the 
ornament, and exhibiting a scalp literally with<*it a hair 
between it and heaven—“ I scorn all advantage; compare 
us now, boys; is sow West the b^uty ? ”— Ibid. 

An Unexpected Opponent. —Fagan, in his a Life and 
Times of DanieK)’Connell,” relates an incident that occurred 
during the canvass of the constituency of the county of 
Kerry, when* the “ Liberator’s" nephew was a candidate for 
the representation. Daniel spoke frorfl *he balcony of the 
Chamber of Commerce in^Traleg one day, and opposite 
him were the committee rooms of the "Knight of Keijy. In 
the midst of a very powerful speech a donkey suddenly 
began to bray. The effgct was most ludicrous. Every man, 
woman, and child tittered, while the Conservative gentle¬ 
men roared alqud. Placid and collected, however, O’Connell 
looked around. A smile lighted up his face; and, raising 
his voice to its fullest pitch, he cried out, “ Hear him! hear 
him, boys! ’tis the chairman of the Knight of Kerry’s com¬ 
mittee.” 

Jupiter Relenting. —The following is related by* fc. 
Phillips, as illustrative of the arbitrary disposition of the 
great Repealer:—“ On a matter of parliamentary inquiry, 
on which I had quite as much experience as himself, our 


" Run, darling s run 1 
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judgments differed, and I f&red accordingly. No one could 
ever tell, hewever, wheti the storm might arise; but he had 
it ready, and often nursed it in Smiles. After walking down 
with me to th? House of Commons one evening, arm-in-arm, 
as friendly as possible, he vehemently assailed me on the 
subject alluded to. Hg t refused to, retract. No alternative 
was left but to ri§ht myself, which was done in: a way oyno 
means to his satisfaction. After my excellent friend Colonel 
Perceval, in l^is place in Parliament, read my letter of reply, 
Dartiel "tell into one of his paroxysms. “ The gallant 
member,” said he, “ may now congratulate himself on having 
severed a friendship of twenty-five years’ standing.” Friend¬ 
ship indeed! His translation of the idem velle et idem nolle 
must have been a curiosity. For six months and upwards, 
when we met, his look was a wild glare. At last it pleased 
his Jupitership to relent. He walked up to me one day in 
the Reform Club, in high good humour : “ Charles, shake 
h ands; I’m tired not speaking to you. I forgive you /” 

The Mob Orator. —The following fragment on O’Con¬ 
nell is given by Bujwer in his “ St. Stephen’s” :— 

“ Had that fierce railer sprung from English s;res, 

His creed a^Pfotestant's, his birth a squire’s, 

No blander Pollio, whom our Bar affords, 

Had graced the woolsack and cajoled My Lords. 

Pass by his faults, his art be heije,allowed— 

Mighty as Chatham, give him but a crowd; 

Hear him in Senates, second-rate at best, 

Clear in a statement, happy in a jest; 

Sought he to shine, then certain to displease ; 

Tawdry, yet coarse-grained, tinsel upon frieze. 

His Titan strength must touch what gave it birth ; 

Hear him to mobs, and on hi^ mother earth ! ” 


FEARGUS O’CONNOR. 

A Hustings Speech Plagiarised. — Perhaps the 
qiieefest election that occurred in the -three kingdoms 
(1832-33) was that of Fegrgus O’Connor, for the county of 
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Cork. In his canvass he wag assisted by his cousin, 
O’Neill Daunt, then standing, and Afterwards elected, for 
the Borough* of Mallow. Fe tween them both the plan of 
taking county and borough aristocrats simultaneously by 
surprise had been goncocted and carried out with infinite 
cleverness; but Daunt, # although^.very far superior*to 
O’Cofinor in information, tastes, habits of life, and general 
ability, was no match for him in dexterity. He had a 
lamentable proof of it on one occasion in particular, when, 
as both stood on the hustings, Daunt, to his dismay and 
horror, had to listen while Feargus delivered, ore rotundo , 
and greatly to the admiration of the multitude, the very 
speecli that Daunt himself had most carefully prepared for 
that particular occasion; Feargus having, during their 
journey to the place of meeting, most industriously and suc¬ 
cessfully pumped hi? unsuspecting companion of his tlbpes 
and topics, and, iji short, all his treasured eloquence .—-John 
O’ ConnclFt “Parliamentary Recollections 

The Chutist Petition of 1848.—On the 10th of 
April the Houses of Parliament, says th$ Annual Register, 
were filled with police,* an<j, for the preservation of the 
peace, the streets were guarded 6y f7p,ooo special con¬ 
stables. The petition, which was to have been earned in 
procession from Kennington Common to Westminster, was 
transported by the less ostentatious medium of several cabs. 
Feargus O’Connor, in presenting it to the House, stated that 
it bore 5,706,000 signatures; but a strict scrutiny reduced 
these figures to the still very respectable total of 1,900,000. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, in answer to a question in the 
House of Lords, said, “ The meeting which was attempted 
to be held to-day on Kennington Common was dispersed 
by the police only, without the assistance or even the pre¬ 
sence of a single soldier.” Lord Brougham held that “ those 
meetings that are, called, whether in England or in Ireland, 

‘ monster meetings,’ are, in themselves, essentially illegal.” 
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MR. CERNAL OSBORNE. 

■ The “iStormy Petrel of Debate.” —'Hie nature of 
Mr. Bengal Osborne’s appearances in parliamentary strife 
caused this name to be applied to him many years ago. One 
of the nlost effective passages in his peculiar vein occurred 
in the great debate on the conduct of the Government with 
respect to Denmark, in July, 1- 1864. Mr. Osborne thus 
alluded to lord Palmerston and his Cabinet:—“ The noble 
lord and the gentlemen on the Treasury Bench are men of 
great capacity, but a little past their time, and they bungle 
a little; but if they wish to put the country in a proper 
position ^vith foreign powers, and restore the just influence 
of England, it might be easily done by their imitating that 
custom which is obligatory on unsuccessful officials in 
Japan. Tf, sir, they would enact, in a ‘modified form, that 
‘happy despatch’ which we have learnt from the Asiatics, I 
am sure this country would at once regain its proper posi¬ 
tion. * * There sits the noble lord. Sedbt, aternumque 
sedcbit, I was abbut to add, but it would not be true— 
infdix. I wish to speal^ of him with every respect, because 
I believe that a more active or a more able man never 
existed in this country. (General cheers.) It is said of 
him that 

i 

• Panting time toils after him in vain.’ 

He is certainly facile princeps, the liveliest, if not the 
youngest, on the Treasury Bench. The noble lord deserves 
great credit for his admirable management through so long 
a tijne of the affairs of this House. He has acted with all 
St\sts of men, and agreed with all sorts of opinions. These 
are great feats, but what is his policy ? Sir, his domestic 
policy, not to go beyond the line of debate, is paternal 
but 1 stationary; his foreign policy up to this day has been 
pugnacious but progressive. * * I have not been unfair 
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to the noble lord; but now let U3 go into "his Cabinet His 
Cabinet is a museum of curiosities. * There, si& are to be 
found somejbirds of rare and noble plumage, both alitfe and 
stuffed. (Great laughter.) But, unfortunately, .there is a 
difficulty in keeping up the breed. For those Whig birds 
havg been very barren, and they were obliged tp take a 
cross with tjie famous Peelite breed. * * * Certainly it 
cannot be said, either by their enemies or friends, that they 
have been prolific of measures since they have taken office. 
Even my right hon. friend (Mr. M. Gibson)—wl» is* not 
connected with them by family, and somehow got into the 
Cabinet, but, like the fly in amber, ‘ one wonders how the 
devil he got there ’•—has not been fertile. I must say that 
his hon. friends the members for Rochdale and Birmingham 
are, I think, disappointed in this ‘young man from the 
country.’ When he married inft the family we.expected 
some liberal measures, but the right hon. gentleman has 
become jndolent, and almost quarrelsome, under the guid¬ 
ance of the «noble lord. Well, sir, what is to be done ? 
We know by the traditions of the great.Whig party that they 
will cling to the vessel,»if not like shipwrecked sailors, like 
those testaceous marine animals fthioh somehow adhere to 
the bottom, thereby clogging die engines and impeding the 
progress. Sir, should a vote of this House displace that 
administration, what af? the Liberal party to do ? Well, my 
advice to them is that they may feel perfecdy happy as to 
the issue of this great duel which is being fought. They are 
somewhat in the situation of Iago in the play, and may say 
like him, ‘Whether Cassio kills Roderigo, or Roderigo 
kills Cassio, or each kills the other,’ they must gain.”— 
Times’ Report. 

LORD PALMERSTON. 

Entrance into Parliament. —The first constituency 
Lord Palmerston aspired to represent in the House of Com- 
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mons was that of the? University of Cambridge, for which 
he was nominated in ;8o6, and again in 1807, but proved 
on both occasions unsuccessful. t The earlier of Jhese events 
is alluded,tb jiy Byron, *in “ Hours of Idleness,” in the fol¬ 
lowing doggerel stanza:— 

" Then would I view each rival wight, 

<Petty and Palmerston purvey, 

Who canvass there, with all their might! 

Against the next'elective day.” 

His •lordship,*' however, was returned for the borough of 
Newport (I. W.) at the general election in 1807, but his 
name does not occur in “ Hansard ” as a speaker till the 
following year. 

Attempt to Assassinate him. —The attempt to 
assassinate Lord Palmerston is thus related in a letter from 
the 7 <ev % A. Harris t<f Lord Fitzhgrris, given in the 
“Malmesbury Correspondence”:—“April 8th, 1818. I 
have just seen Palmerston after this horrible attempt to 
assassinate him. He has received a contusion upon the back¬ 
bone, but not a very severe one, and there is not the least 
reason for alarm. Uis escape was a,very narrow one. The 
assassin, whose name is Davis, and who had been an officer 
in Spaiu, met him upon the staircase at the War Office, and 
was quite close to him when he fired ; the ball penetrated 
his coat and waistcoat about the nfi&dle of his spine, and 
glanced off. Palmerston walked on to the room where his 
secretary was sitting, and told him that he had been shot at, 
but did not know what injury he had received. Astley 
Cooper, and another surgeon of the name of Lynn, came 
immediately, and found the flesh upon the back-bone con¬ 
tused, but that the ball had not penetrated the skin. The ball 
was found upon the staircase. The surgeons conveyed Pal¬ 
merston home. Meanwhile the assassin was seized by two 
messengers and put into safe custody. Palmerston told me 
that he knew him to be mad, and for t'hat reason had 
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declined seeing him, having received two letters lately asking 
him to do so.” Lord Palmerston thus jocularly refers to the 
occurrence in a letter to Lord Malmesbury a*fe\tPday% after¬ 
wards :—“ After all, I am not half so sore as* either Don 
Quixote or Sancho, upon many occasions in their adventures. 
* * * One cofnfort is that I shall be recorded in illus¬ 
trious company, as havirfg had the same escape as the Duke 
of Wellington and the Regent; but I have so far the ad¬ 
vantage of the latter that my bullet has been found, though, 
luckily, not in me.” 

A Three-decker. —In Canning’s lifetime the oratorical 
and debating powers of his colleague had lain dormant. 
The Prime Minister once even spoke with regret of the loss 
he sustained through the silence of his Secretary at War. 
“ What would I give ”—he exclaimed,. when wearied with 
assaults from the Opposition benches—“ what would I give 
to get that three-decker, Palmerston, to* bear down upon 
them .”—Westminster Review. 

“ Judicious Bottle-holding.” — On the 18th of 
November, 1851, Lord Palmerston, as Foreign Minister, 
received deputations fjom the borough of Finsbury and the 
parish of Islington, who presented addresses congratulating 
his lordship on the aid he had rendered*the Sultan of.Turkey 
in effecting the liberation of Kossuth. The Foreign Secre¬ 
tary declared himself *J®ghly gratified by such an expression 
of opinion on the part of so large a number of his fellow- 
countrymen; and, in alluding to the difficulties which were 
felt in the conduct of foreign affairs, he said (Limes report), 
“a great deal of good generalship and judgment was re¬ 
quired, and during the ^pending struggle a good deal of 
judicious bottle-holding was obliged to be brought into p’ay.” 
The phrase formed the subject of a characteristic cartoon 
for Punch shortly after it was uttered. 

“Civis Romanus Sum.” —The celebrated application of 
this phrase by *Lord Palmerston occurred in the House of 
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Commons on the 25th of June, 1850. Th'e occasion was 
the debate on a vote of confidence in the foreign policy 
of Lord j6hn 'Russell’s Government, with especial reference 
to thfe affairs of Greece. Lord Palmerston, as the minister 
whose acts were immediately in question, entered into an 
elaborate defence of his entire foreign* policy, and, gfter 
speaking for five hours, alosed his peroration with a passage 
which is thus given in “ Hansard ”:—“ I contend that we 
have not in our foreign policy done anything to forfeit 
the confidence of the country. We may not, perhaps, in 
this matter or in that, have acted precisely up to the 
opinions of one person or of another—and hard indeed 
it is, as we all know by our individual and private expe¬ 
rience, too find any number of men agreeing entirely in 
any matter on which they may not be equally possessed 
of the details of the facts/ 1 and circumstances, and reasons, 
and conditions which led to action. But, making allow¬ 
ances for those differences of opinion which may fairly 
and honourably arise among those who concur in general 
views, I maintain that the principles which can be traced 
through all our foreign transactions, .as the guiding rule and 
directing spirit of our proceedings, are such as deserve 
approbation. I thelefore fearlessly challenge the verdict 
which this House, as representing a political, a commercial, 
a constitutional country, is to give t*an the question now 
brought before it—whether the principles on which the 
foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government has been con¬ 
ducted, and the sense of duty which has led us to think 
ourselves bound to afford protection to our fellow-subjects 
abroad, are proper and fitting gqides for those who are 
charged with the government of England; and whether, 
as the Roman, in days of old, held himself free from 
indignity when he could say Civis Romanus sum, so also 
a British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel 
confident that the watchful eye and the' strong arm of 
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England will 'protect him agsyost injustice and wrong.” 
Sir Robert Peel, although speaking against the vote of 
confidence, ^ remarked of Lprd Palmerston’s* defence, amid 
the cheers of the House, “ His speech mads <us all proud 
of the man who delivered it.” 9 

The MinisthSi of England. —After the House of 

% 

Lur<is had gassed its vclte of censure on the foreign policy 
of Lord John Russell’s Administration, the Premier remarked 
of his Foreign Secretary:—“ So long as we continue the 
government of this country, I can answer for my noble- 
friend that he will act, not as the minister of Austria, or 
as the minister of Russia, or of France, or of any other 
country, but as the minister of England.” The observation 
has sometimes been thought mere tautology; 4 out it was 
not so considered by Sir Robert Peel, who thus referred to 
it in a subsequent debate :—“ SThe noble lord said that 
his noble friend the Secretary for Foreigir Affairs‘would not 
be the ministef of Austria, would not be the minister of 
Russia, and. would not be the minister of France, but would 
be the minister of England. What was the meaning of 
that declaration ? Thg noble lord has*too much prudence 
and discretion to point *a saroasm^ against three of the 
greatest Powers of Europe; but he could afford to.be very 
liberal with such weapons when directed against his pre¬ 
decessors. My cons«ction of that passage-was, that the 
noble lord meant to contrast the conduct of the noble lord 
the member for Tiverton with the conduct of the Earl of 
Aberdeen.”— Hansard. 

His Dismissal from the Foreign Secretaryship.— 
When Lord Palmerston was dismissed from Lord John 
Russell’s Government, for having expressed to the French 
Ambassador his approval of the coup d'etat, the ministerial 
explanations respecting the event were anxiously awaited by 
the country. They were given immediately on the as¬ 
sembling of Parliament, February 3rd, 1852, in the debate 
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on the Address in an^rer to the Speech from the Throne. 
Lord John made an elaborate statement to the House, in 
the course of which he thus explained his reasons for the 
course he hall/elt compelled to adopt:—“ The Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, putting himself in the place of the 
Cro^n, neglected and passed by the thrown, in ord^ to 
give his own opinion with respect ft) the state ,of affaifs in 
France. Now, it struck me that a Secretary of State, con¬ 
stitutionally, has no such power. It appears to me that he 
can pnly. act'with the sanction and the authority of the 
Crown in matters of very great importance. In matters of 
small importance I am ready to admit that the Secretary of 
State must be allowed to take a course which to him seems 
best, without a continual reference to the Crown; but in 
this matter, which was of the utmost importance—namely, 
that o£ giving the moral influence and support of England 
to the act of the President of the French Republic—it seems 
to me that it was an affair so great that the opinion, not 
only of the Prime Minister, but of the Cabinet, rhould have 
been taken, and that no such opinion should have been ex¬ 
pressed without theif' concurrence, and without the sanction 
of the Crown. * * ,* • When this took place, as I con¬ 
ceived the authority 6f the Crown had been set aside, and 
set aside for a purpose which the Government could not 
sanction, it appeared to me that I v rlad no other course 
than to- inform my noble friend that, while I held office, 
he could no longer hold the seals of the Foreign Office." 
Lord Palmerston’s statement in his own justification was 
to the effect that the communication complained of had 
been made in a non-official conversation with the French 
Ambassador. He held that “if the doctrine of the noble 
lord *were established, and if the Foreign Secretary were 
to be precluded from expressing on passing events any 
opinio? to a Foreign Minister, except in the capacity of 
an organ of a previously consulted Cabinet, there would be 
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an end to that freedom of interiourse between Secretaries 
of State for Foreign Affairs and Foreign Ministers, which 
tends so mifch to good understanding and tq tj?e facility of 
public business.” 

Overthrow o%the Russell Administration.— Lord 
Palmerston speedily avenged himself upon the Government 
from Vhich be had been dismissed. On the 20th of Feb¬ 
ruary—only a week or tw6 after the debate just men¬ 
tioned—Lord John Russell moved for leave “Jo bring in a 
Bill to amend the laws respecting the Local Militia.” Lord 
Palmerston proposed some amendments to the motion, 
the chief being to omit the word “local." He made a 
powerful speech, one of his most telling pointy being as 
follows :—“ The whole of the objections of the Govern¬ 
ment to the formation of a regular militia are founded 
upon a radical disthist of the people of the United ’King¬ 
dom. * * * , Sir, there is no foundation for this dis¬ 

trust ; there is no reason to believe that the people of 
England woifld not rally round the national standard. It 
will not be for the first time that the people of Scotland 
will have risen up in 5 rm^ and have fought the* enemies 
of the United Kingdom; and if it bS .that we cannot trust 
the people of Ireland to be faithful and true to their Queen 
and country, why, sir^let us at once send for a Russian 
force to defend us, or let us have an Austrian garrison in 
London. Let us hide our heads in shame and confusion; 
let us confess that England is no longer England ; that her 
people are no longer endowed with that spirit and courage 
which sustained them in times gone by; and that they 
will not take up arms in* their own defence, in defence of 
their homes and their families, of their Sovereign and tkeir 
country. Such seems to be the idea of the framers of this 
Bill.” On a division as to the word “ local,” the Govern¬ 
ment were defeated by 136 votes against 125, and Miifisters 
immediately sesigned. 
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The Indefatigable. —Professor Pryme relates the fol¬ 
lowing in illustration of his well-known capacity for mental 
labotir:—“ One night, after a very late division, we were 
walking u$ Parliament Street together, when just opposite 
Downing Street he said to me, ‘ I must «leave you here, for 
I have at despatch to revise at th: Foreign Office.’ # f ex¬ 
pressed some surprise at his continuing his llbours so far 
into the night, and he replied that he frequently did so." 

His DiiauT in the Premiership. —When he found 
himself at the head of the Cabinet, and leader of the 
House, he discovered that even his long experience of 
that body had not rendered him familiar with many of its 
usages. £ * * He set himself to learn the routine of 
his new position with the same patient industry with which, 
more than forty years befijfe, he had mastered the details of 
the War'Office. • Early and late was "the Premier in his 
placej one of the first to come, one of the last to leave. 
Day after day saw him there before half-past four''. Night 
after night did the summer morning find him still at his 
place. His first qipearance as leader of the House of 
Commons was not entirely successful] but by the end 
of the session of 1855 he had effectually grappled with 
and overcome the difficulty. He continued the practice he 
thus commenced during the whole < period of his Premier¬ 
ship .—Edinburgh Review. 

Happy Quotation. —Lord Palmerston was often pecu¬ 
liarly happy in the quotations with which he enforced an 
argument or illustrated a position in debate ; and these not 
unfrequently culled rather from the byeways than from the 
highways of literature. One instance may be mentioned. 
During a discussion on the style of architecture to be 
adopted for the new law courts, his lordship was maintain¬ 
ing the propriety of admitting a plentiful supply of natural 
light into the obscure and knotty questions of law, and of 
giving to the gentlemen of the long robe scope and verge 
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enough to facilitate their movements from court to court 

“ We have all heard,” he said, “ of * 

• 

‘ Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing.’ ” 

These architectural featiyes to whifh his ^lordship referred 
were 'characteristics of that ancient pile where in former 
times— 

“ My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 

The seal and maces danced before him,” 


but he, for one, did not think it desirable that they should 
be repeated too often at the present day. 

MR. PEASE. 

i 

The First Quaker in Parliament.*—A curious diffi¬ 
culty (says Professor Pryme) occurred in the session 1832. 
A Quaker (J. Pease, jun.) was returned as the Whig member 
for the southern division of Durham. When he came to the 
table to be sworn, previously to taking*fas seat, he claimed 
to affirm instead of taking the oath% The Speaker requested 
him to withdraw, and Lord Althorp moved that a conjmittee 
be appointed to consider whether the Act of Parliament 
permitting affirmation ijk certain cases extended to this one. 
Their report, presented, a few days after, was in favour of it, 
and the motion was agreed to unanimously. But another 
difficulty presented itself. It was a rule that the hat might 
be kept on when a member remained sitting, but must be 
taken off when moving in the house, and this dilemma was 
certain to occur daily. Some friend of Mr. Pease, t <3 ob¬ 
viate this, instructed the doorkeeper gently to remove his 
hat and retain it till he quitted the house. In the course 
of a year or two he put it on and off for himself. It might 
have been thought that an individual of these peculiar 
habits would not have felt at home#in such an assembly, but 
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this was not the case, and the feeling of bonhommie which 
generally prevailed in‘this “best and pleasantest Club,” as 
my-friend Hope Vere designated it, placed him perfectly at 
his ease. r As a proof of it I will relate the following anec¬ 
dote. After the termination of Peel’s short administration, 
when several of 41s werf in the libnry of the' House, waiting 
letters or conversing on the formation of Lord* Melbourne’s 
Ministry, one of those present jocosely asked Mr. Pease 
what placed was to have. He answered, “There is but 
one place that I could think of taking, and it has not been 
offered to me.” “What is that?” we exclaimed, and he 
replied, “ Of course, the Secretary at War.”— Pryme’s 
“ Recollect : ons 

A Variety. —Mr. Lalor, M.P. for Queen’s County, is 
said to have snatched tise occasion for a pun in his own 
plain country dialect, from the circumstance of seeing Mr. 
Pease, the Quaker member for Darlington and the late Mr. 
Baines, M.P. .for Leeds, come into the House- together. 
“ Oh,” said he, “we are well off now, for here we have Paas 
and Baans (peas<. and beans) at the same time.”— -John 
O'Connells “ Recollections 4 ’ 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

A Paternal Caution. —An apecdote which I have 
from good authority would give reason for believing that Sir 
Robert Peel had been long and naturally inclined to the 
tendency to which he yielded when, after having been a 
stubborn Conservative, he became an ardent reformer. It 
is said that in 1809, when he entered the House of Com¬ 
mons, his father, old Sir Robert Peel, went to Lord Liver¬ 
pool and said to him: “ My son, you may be sure, is a 
young man of rare talent, and will one day play an import¬ 
ant part j but I know him well; at bottom his tendencies 
are Whig. If we do not immediately enlist him in our 
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ranks, he will escape from us ; give him something to do, he 
will serve you well, but you must make sure bf him without 
delay.”— Gmzot’s “Memoirs'of Peel." 

Father and Son. —On the appointment of a Committee 
to inquire into th% state of the Bank of England and the 
resumption of cash payments in 1^19, hjr. PeeU became 
chairfhan, and in that capacity he brought up the report, 
and proposed the resolutions it embodied. “ His speech,” 
writes Mr. G. H. Francis, “ was heralded by one of those 
dramatic incidents which are so rare in our public proceed¬ 
ings ; rare, perhaps, because they really exercise so slight 
an influence on the conduct of our public men. His father, 
Sir Robert Peel, in presenting a petition from mejjphants of 
the City of London against the proposed change in the 
currency laws, alluded to the relative positions of himself 
and his son with rftspect to the question.. Speaking with 
much emotion, byt with the unpretending frankness which 
marked his parliamentary conduct, he said: ‘To-night I 
shall have tcf oppose a very near and dear relative. But 
while it is my own sentiment that I have^ duty to perform, 
I respect those who do* theirs, and who consider tliat duty 
to be paramount to all other considerations. I have men¬ 
tioned the name of Mr. Pitt. . My own impression is 
certainly a strong one ^n favour of that great man. All 
of us have some bias, and I always thought him the first 
man in the country. I well remember, when the near and 
dear relative I have alluded to was a child, I observed to 
some friends that the man who discharged his duty to his 
country in the manner Mr. Pitt had done, was the-man of 
all the world to be admired, and the most to be imitated ; 
and I thought at that moment that if my life, and that <#f 
my dear relative, should be spared, I would one day present 
him to his country to follow in the same path. It is very 
natural that such, should be my wish, and I will only’say 
further of him„that, though he is deviating from the proper 

Q 
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path in this instance, his "head and heart are in the right 
place, and I 'think they will soon recall him to the right 
way.’ Thq son did not pass unnoticed this allusion of his 
father. At tne close of an able and powerful speech, in 
which he had explained his own reasons for a change of 
opinion* and the general views o^the committee, he ^gaid : 
4 Many other difficulties presented themselvesrto me in dis¬ 
cussing this question: among them is one which it pains me 
to observe—I mean the necessity I am under of opposing 
myself to an authority to which I have always bowed from 
my youth up, and to which I hope I shall always continue 
to bow with deference. My excuse is now, that I have a 
great pt$>lic duty imposed upon me,. and that, whatever 
may be my private feelings, from that duty I must not 
shrink.’ ”—Frances “Critical Biography of Peel." 

‘*WkA'r is a. Pound?” —In supporting his resolutions 
on the occasion just referred to, Mr. Pe§l said, as reported 
in “Hansard”: “The main question is this, Cap we go on 
safely without a standard of value ? All the witnesses ex¬ 
amined by the po ( mmittee agreed that we could not, except 
one, a'Mr. Smith; who, on bejng ksked if there should be 
no standard, said he* would retain the 4 pound.’ Upon being 
further asked, What is a pound ? he said if was difficult to 
explain, but that there was no gentleman in England who 
did not know what a pound was ! foe added that a pound 
was a standard which had existed in this country eight 
hundred years—three hundred years before the introduction 
of gold coin! I confess ” (continued Mr. Peel) 44 that I can 
form no idea of a pound or a shilling, as detached from a 
definite quantity of the precious metals. I have the same 
difficulties to encounter as had Martinus Scriblerus in fob 
lowing the metaphysical speculations of his tutor, the philo¬ 
sophic Crambe. Being asked if he could form an idea of 
a Universal man, he replied that he concgived him to be a 
knight of the shire, o^, the burgess of a cprporation, who 
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represented a great number of individuals, but that he could 
form no other idea of a universal man. Further^® puzzle 
him, he was ftsked if he could not form the i^irversal idea 
of a lord mayor. To which he replied, that never having 
seen but one lord mayor, the idea of that lord mayor always 
returned to his mind, and* that he had therefore grdfet diffi¬ 
culty ?o abstfact a lord ma^or from his gold chain and 
furred gown; and that, moreover, unfortunately the only 
time he ever saw a lord mayor he was on horseback, and 
that the horse on which he rode, consequently, not a little 
disturbed his imagination. Upon this, says the history, 
Crambe, like the gentleman who can form an abstract idea 
of a pound, swore that he could frame a conception of a 
lord mayor, not only without his horse, gown, and gold 
chain, but even without stature, feature, colour, hands, feet, 
or any body whatever; and this, he contended, was the 
true universal idea<>f a lord mayor.” 

Finality in Reform. —Sir Robert Peel, addressing the 
electors of Tamworth in 1834, stated that he “considered 
the Reform Bill a final and irrevocable seltlement of a^ great 
constitutional question—a settlement which no friend to 
the peace and welfare of this country would attempt to 
disturb, either by direct or by insidious means .”—Annual 
Register. 

“Register, Register, Register!” —Addressing the 
electors at the Tamworth election dinner, August 7th, 1837, 
Sir Robert Peel said: “ It may be disagreeable, and, indeed, 
inconvenient to attend to the registration of voters which 
annually takes place throughout the country. All this may 
be revolting; but you may depend upon it that it is betfer 
you should take that trouble than that you should allow* 
the constitution to become the victim of false friends, or 
that you should be trampled under the hoof of a ruthless 
democracy. The advice which has been given by some 
persons, was, ‘Agitate, agitate, agitate l’ The advice which I 

Q * 
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give you is this—Register, register, register !”—Opinions of 
the Rigkt^Hoh. Sir Robert Peel. 

Arf Honourable Distinction. —In a spffeech at Mer¬ 
chant Tailors’ Hall, May nth, 1835, Sir Robert Peel said: 
“.Gentlemen s —Will you allow me to recall to your recollec¬ 
tion what was»the grand charges against myself—thrit the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinner to Rome, in 
order to make him Prime Minister of England. Did I feel 
thg.t by any*means a reflection on me? Did that make me 
at all discontented with the state of the laws and institutions 
of the country ? No; but does it not make me, and ought 
it not to make you, gentlemen, do all you can to reserve to 
other sms of other cotton-spinners the same opportunities, 
by the same system of laws under which this country has so 
long flourished, of arriving by the same honourable means 
at the like distinction ?” 

Catholic Emancipation. —On the £th of March, 1829, 
Peel proposed, in the House of Commons, the abolition 
of the political and civil disabilities which*weighed upon 
the Catholics. Xv/o cruel charges^were brought against him 
—tergiversation and fear. He repelled them with candid 
and .high-minded.good sense. “I cannot,” he said, “pur¬ 
chase the support of my honourable friends by promising 
to adhere at all times and at hazards, as minister of 
the Crown, to arguments and opinions which I may have 
heretofore propounded in this House. I reserve to myself, 
distinctly and unequivocally, the right of adapting my con¬ 
duct to the exigencies of the moment and to the wants 
of the country. This has been the conduct of all former 
statesmen, at all times and in all countries.” And, with 
•regard to the charge of yielding to intimidation: “ In my 
opinion,” he said, “no motive can be more justly branded 
as ignominious than that which is usually termed cowardice. 
But there is a temper of mind much more darigerous than 
this, though it may vot be so base; I mean the fear of 
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being thought to be afraid. Bafe as a coward is, the man 
who abandons himself to the fear* of being thought a 
coward displays little more fortitude.” And # when the 
debate drew near to its close, with his hean tom by the 
recollections of Canning, which had been so often invoked 
agaiypt him, he said, “ "£he credit belongs to others, ahd 
not tfo me. • It belongs to Mr. Fox, to Mr. Grattan, to 
Mr. Plunket, to the gentleiften opposite, and to an illus¬ 
trious friend of mine, who is now no more. 0 * * * I 
was on terms of the most friendly intimacy with my right 
honourable friend down even to the day of his death ; and 
I say, with as much sincerity of heart as man can speak, 
that I wish he were now alive to reap the harvest # which he 
sowed, and to enjoy the triumph which his exertions gained. 
I would say of him as he said <jf the late Mr. Perceval: 

‘ Would he were hefe to enjoy the fruit of his victory !*— 

' TuqueVuis armis, nos te poteremur, Achilte.’ ” 

• — Guizot's “Memoirs of Peel.” 

Peel’s Denunciation of Cobbett.— In 1833, Cobbett 
proposed a lengthy motion, # the effect of* which wasfto pray 
the King to dismiss Sir Robert Peel from his Privy Council, 
as the author of the Bill of 1819, which had been thS cause 
of the distress of the country. A long, and, though occa¬ 
sionally violent, a feeble speech from Cobbett ushered in 
the motion, which was seconded by Mr. John Feilden. Sir 
Robert answered him in a magnificent speech, of which the 
most remarkable passage, though it has often been quoted, 
will bear repetition here. After an elaborate refutation of 
all Cobbett’s arguments, and a scomfiil repudiation of the 
implied accusation that he had himself gained by the chaqge 
of currency, Sir Robert burst forth in these words:—“ It is 
on public grounds that the honourable member assails me. 
The honourably member has not the same motivas for 
attacking me .which he has had for attacking others. I have 
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never lent the honourable faember my confidence; from me 
the honourable member has never received any obligation. 
His object in. assailing me is, doubtless, to strike terror by 
the threat* orahis denunciations—to discourage opposition, 
from the fear of being signalised as a victim. But I tell the 
gentlemen of England that their J>est security is in baldly 
facing and defying sucft insidious efforts. God forbid that 
the honourable member’s speculations on the prospect of 
public confusion should be realised. I labour under no 
anjfiety that they will. I feel confident that whatever may 
be the political differences that divide public men, all who 
are interested in .the upholding of law and property will 
unite in their defence to put down such attempts. Not only 
would it Se the bitterest calamity, but a calamity embittered 
by the greatest disgrace^ to live under such an ignoble 
tyranhy as he wopld impose. 

1 Come the eleventh plague rather than thi^ should be ; 

Come sink us rather in the sea; 

Come, rather, pestilence, and reap us down; . 

Come God's sword, rather than our own. 

Let rather Roihan come again, 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the EJane.' 

In all the bondc we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept;—we never blushed before.' 

Blush, indeed, we shall, if we submit to this base and vulgar 
domination; and I for one—believing as I do that I have 
been selected as an object of attack, for the purpose of dis¬ 
couraging resistance to the insidious efforts which the 
honourable gentleman is daily making to weaken the foun¬ 
dations of property and the authority of the law—I will, at 
least, preserve myself from the reproach of having furthered 
thg objects he has in view by any symptom of intimidation 
or submission.” The passage from old Abraham Cowley, 
delivered with the fine sonorous voice and lofty manner into 
which Sir Robert Peel fell in moments oijreal excitement; 
produced an electrical effect Well we remember the scene. 
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Cobbett, his grey hairs pleading for his sincerity, had been 
heard as a duty, but with regret. His antagooist^had borne 
himself along on the rising sympathy of the Hpuse. Rarely, 
indeed, does the British senate even see.m ter cf<> injustice; 
but now, the disgiyst of the listeners, and their excitement 
undey Sir Robert’s stirripg address, overpowered all forftis. 
Cobbett rose, was met with a shou\ almost of execration, 
retired to his seat, rose again, again was met with an in¬ 
dignant repulse, once more and yet once more essayed to 
speak against the stomj of passion, till at last he staggered 
to his place beside his seconder, for the first time, perhaps, 
in his life utterly quelled by his fellow-men. The accused 
statesman, gathering himself up with dignity, declared he 
would not vote on a question so personal to himself, and left 
the House majestically, amidst a hurricane of cheers. Four 
members only—John O’Connell, *Thoma% Attwood, }ames 
Roe, and Patrick Leader, were found supporting Cobbett 
and Feiltjen, while the voters for Peel numbered 298. Then 
came an incident scarcely less dramatic. Lord Althorp, the 
Whig chief of the House, moved that the resolution should 
be expunged from the Journals. On a division there were 
still only four against the motion, Feargus O’Connor sup¬ 
plying the place of John O’Connell; and, the vote?on the 
other side amounting tjp 295, the resolution of Lord Althorp 
was carried out— Francis's “Critical Biography of Peel.” 

Peel’s Challenge to 0 ’CoNNELL.-r-In August, 1815, 
in consequence of some expressions used by the great 
agitator at a public meeting, a hostile correspondence took 
place between Mr. Peel (then Irish Secretary) and that 
gentleman, which, however, ended as it had begun., Mr. 
O’Connell was arrested, and bound to keep the peace within 
the kingdom ; they then agreed to go to die Continent, but 
Mr. O’Connell was again placed under arrest on reaching 
London. Much controversy occurred relative to this «fiair, 
but the only plausible or fair conjecture is that some friendly 
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Argus kept the police on tlfe qui vive, to prevent the shed¬ 
ding of valuable blood .—Mac Gheds 11 CP Connell and his 
Friends." It was with reference to this affair, that Lord 
Norbury indulged in a jest at O’Connell’s expense a short 
time afterwards. Mr. O’Connell was addressing his lord- 
ship, whcj seemed to pay but indifferent attention to yhat 
he was saying. “I am afraid, my lord,” said* O’Corinell, 
pausing in his argument, “ that* your lordship does not ap¬ 
prehend me.” “ I beg your pardon,” replied the facetious 
judge, “ I do perfectly; and, indeed, no one is more easily 
apprehended than Mr. O’Connell, when he wishes to be.” 

The Fall of Sir Robert Peel. —On the evening of 
the 25th qf June, 1846; the announcement was made to the 
House of Commons that the Lords had agreed to Sir Robert 
Peel’s Com and Customs Bills (effecting the Repeal of the 
Com Law's) without amendment. This'was the signal for 
the closing of a lengthened debate on thp Irish Coercion 
Bill, then before the House. The circumstances attending 
the division which hurled Sir Robert Peel from power are 
thus described by Mn Disraeli, in his “ Life of Lord George 
Bentincfc”:— ’ ( t 

“ At length, about half-past one o’clock, the galleries were 
cleared* the division called, and the question put In 
almost all previous divisions where the fate of a Government 
had been depending, the vote of every member, with scarcely 
an exception, had been anticipated; that was not the case 
in the present instance, and the direction which members 
took as they left their seats was anxiously watched. More 
than one hundred Protectionist members followed the 
Minister; more than eighty avoided the division, a few of 
these, however, had paired; nearly the same number 
followed Lord George Bentinck. But it was not merely 
their numbers that attracted the anxious observation of the. 
Treasury bench, as the Protectionists passed in defile 
before die Minister to thp hostile lobby. It iyas impossible 
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that he could have marked them Vithout emotion j the 
flower of that great party which had been, so. proud to 
follow one avho had been .so proud to lea<| them. ‘They 
were men to gain whose hearts and the iielyts of their 
fathers had been Jhe aim and exultation of his life. They 
had .extended to him ^an unlimited confidence and • an 
admiration without stint. They hdd stoocl by hitai in the 
darkest hour, and had borne him from the depths of 
political despair to the proudest of living positions. Right 
or wrong, they were men of honour, breeding, and rdine-' 
ment, high and generous character, great weight and 
station in the country, which they had ever placed at his 
disposal. They had been not only his followers but his 
friends; had joined in the same pastimes, dranlc from the 
same cup, and in the pleasantness of private life had often 
forgotten together *the cares and*strife of politics.* • 

“ He must have felt something of this, while the 
Manner^ the SoAiersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and 
the Lenno^s passed before him. And those country 
gentlemen, ‘those gentlemen of England,’ of whom, but 
five years ago, the very same building was ringingrvith his 
pride of being their leader—if his heart were hardened to 
Sir Charles Burrell, Sir William Jolliffe, Sir Charles Knightly, 
Sir John Trollope, Sir Edward Kerrison, Sir John Tyrrell, 
he surely must have^iad a pang when his eye rested on 
Sir John Yarde Buller, his choice and pattern country gentle¬ 
man, whom he had himself selected and invited, but six years 
back, to move a vote of want of confidence in the Whig 
Government, in order, against the feeling of the Court, to 
install Sir Robert Peel m their stead. They trooped on: 
all the men of mettle and large-acred squires, whose spirit 
he had so often quickened, and whose counsel he had so 
often solicited in his fine Conservative speeches in White¬ 
hall Gardens. * * * 

“ When prince Mettemich was informed, at Dresden, 
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with great ostentation, that the Emperor had arrived—‘Yes; 
but withou^his,army,’ was the reply. Sir Robert Peel was 
still First Minister of England, as Napoleon remained 
. Emperor fqj* d while after Moscow. Each, perhaps, for a 
moment had indulged in hope, it is so, difficult for those 
who are on the pinnacle of life to ^realise disaster, "piey 
sometime^ contemplate it in their deep and far-reeing calcu¬ 
lations, but it is only to imaginfe a contingency which their 
resources must surely baffle; they sometimes talk of it to 
theif friends, and oftener of it to their enemies, but it is only 
as an insurance of their prosperity and as an offering to 
propitiate their Nemesis. They never believe in it. 

“ The news that the Government were not only beaten, 
but by a majority so large as 73, began to circulate. An 
incredulous murmur passed it along the Treasury bench. 
‘They 0 say we ai;e beaten by 73!’ whispered the most 
important member of the Cabinet, in a tone of surprise, to 
Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert did not reply," or even turn his 
head. He looked very grave, and extended his*chin, as was 
his habit when he was annoyed and cared not to speak. 
He begSa to comprehend his position, and that the Emperor 
was without his army. v 

His f Character by Guizot. —Sir Robert Peel is the 
most eminent statesman who has sprung from the ranks of 
democracy—the most honest as well as the most able, 
the most congenial and faithful to democracy, at the same 
time as the most free from its evil tendencies. Although 
adopted by the aristocracy from his very entrance into public 
life, and although he served ip their ranks, he never gave 
himse'f over to them; and far from pretending, as it is said, 
to the honour of belonging to their body, he was proud of his 
* plebeian origin, and did not seek to conceal it either by his 
manners or by his maxims. He was dignified without 
elegance, and with, perhaps, more susceptibility than was 
consistent with his superiority, which-he ought to have enjoyed 
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with greater confidence and ease. On seeing him at court, 
in the drawing-rooms of Windsor, I was stjuc^ by a little 
constraint apd stiffness in hjp attitude ; he wa$ evidently the 
most important and the most respected man tffejre, and yet 
he did not look as if he were at home; his sway did not 
appear to be exempt from embarrassment;* he governed 
without reigning. No*one felt or Expressed a ddeper and 
more affectionate respect far the ancient institutions, the 
ancient manners, the whole old social order of his country; 
he revered and loved the past though he was not of it—*and ' 
that is a certain mark of great judgment as well as of virtue; 
but, at the same time, he regarded aristocratic distinctions 
'and honours with something more than indifference—it was 
his fixed resolve to reject them.— Guizot’s “ Memoirs of Peel” 


HENRY PELHAM. 

His jNTREPidiTV. —In the debates on the Excise Bill, 
in March, 1733, Pelham warmly supported that measure, in 
defiance of party and popular clamour. During this period 
of agitation he not only defended the *Minister (Walpole) 
in Parliament, but on one occasion *evinced his personal 
attachment by an act of great intrepidity. After \he last 
debate on the bill, as Sir Robert Walpole was passing 
through the lobby of file House of Commons, accompanied 
by Mr. Pelham, he was surrounded by a clamorous mob, 
not of rabble, but of well-dressed persons. When the two 
friends had nearly reached the steps leading to Alice’s coffee¬ 
house, some individuals seized Sir Robert’s cloak, and, as 
the collar was tightly fastened, nearly strangled him At 
this moment of danger Mr. Pelham attacked the assailants, 
pushed Sir Robert into the passage leading to the coffee¬ 
house, and, drawing his sword, stationed himself at the 
entrance, exclaiming in a firm and determined tone, ‘Wow, 
gentlemen, who will be the first to fall ? ” This spirited 
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defiance overawed th? assdlants, who quietly dispersed.— 
Coxfs “ P^hatp Administration.” The archdeacon adds 
in a foot-note.fthat the above a correct version of the 
occurrence, % wh 4 ch was inaccurately given in his “ Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole.” r 

A Posthumous Malediction,,— The principal article 
of the Wlys and'Means # (i7S2) was the land tax, which the 
Minister (Mr. Pelham) entertainfed hopes of reducing to the 
ordinary rate of two shillings in the pound. He discovered, 
‘however, that this reduction could not be effected without 
trenching on the sinking fund, and thus depreciating the 
public securities, and therefore he determined to continue the 
tax at three shillings. This resolution was resisted by some 
violent members, whom Lord Orford sarcastically terms 
“ the sad refuse of all the last Opposition,” who contended 
that thfc land was already too much burdened to admit of 
the continuance of a tax at three shillings. Mr. Pelham and 
his adherents, in reply, alluded to the great rise in {he value 
of land, which, they said, rendered reduction unnecessary. 
The arguments and ..influence of the Minister prevailed, 
and 'the resolution' was carried^ in ‘the committee by 176 
against 50. On the report the opposition was still more 
feeble; 'and Mr. Sydenham concluded a speech which 
closed the discussion, by a ludicrous parody of the well- 
known epitaph on Sir John Vanbrugh, which he applied to 
Mr. Pelham— 

“ Lie heavy on him, land, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee." 

The resolution was finally adopted by a majority of 58 
against 19.— Ibid. , 


SPENCER PERCEVAL. 

At Chancellor’s Difficulty.—T he iljness of George 
III. in 1811, which incapacitated him for affixing his sign- 
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manual to bills, gave rise to a singular discussion in the 
House of Commons. The mattes is thuS| referred to in 
the “ Malmesbury Correspondence —“ Jifr. Ross *to the 
Earl of Malmesbury. Spring Gardens, JanuSy 4th, 1811., 
The business that is to come on in the House of Com¬ 
mons to-night offers none of the least furious cireum- 
stanfces of«the present eventful times. *That tst’cr deputy 
clerks, whose salaries are not more than ^150 per annum 
each, should have had the power of stopping the issue of 
;£i,500,000 of the public money, seems extraordinary, but? 
so it is. Mr. Perceval (Chancellor of the Exchequer) used 
every means to persuade them to put the Privy Seal to the 
warrant, and amongst other reasons endeavoured to prove 
to them that, as the King only signed but did ifbt write Jhe 
bill (for so I understand it is called), they might venture to 
do it without the«ign-manual. *Fheir oath is not tc? put the 
Privy Seal to any bill which has not the sign-manual.” The 
sum in # questionV as required for the service of the army 
and navy,*and to meet the emergency the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a resolution \j(hich was agreed^ by 
the House, commanding^ the auditof and officers of the 
Exchequer to pay such sums a^ the exigency required upon 
the warrants of any three or more of th£ Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury. This resolution of the Commons was also 
agreed to by the Htfiise of Lords. 

His Assassination. —A motion was carried at the end 
of April, 1 Si 2, for examining the question (the effect pro¬ 
duced on the trade of the country by the Orders in Council) 
in a committee of the whole House, and in taking the 
evidence which was adduced to show the ruinou§ effects 


of the system, Mr. Perceval with Mr. Stephen bore night 
after night the principal part. As they both hoped that the* 
clamour out Of doors would subside, if time were given, the 
struggle alwayg was to put off the inquiry, and thus .to pro¬ 
tract the decision ; and Messrs. Brougham and Baring, who 
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conducted it with some difficulty, prevailed so far as to 
begin the fxamination of the witnesses exactly at half-past 
four o'clock. , 0 n the nth of May, Mr. Perceval had been 
later than t£e ^appointed time, and after complaining of 
this delay, Mr. Brougham, at a quarter before five, had 
called his firstNvitness, and was examining him, when a 
messengef deputed to b?ing the Minister met him waking 
towards the House with Mr. Stephen arm-in-arm. He in¬ 
stantly, with his accustomed activity, darted forward to 
‘obey* the summons, but for which Mr. Stephen, who hap¬ 
pened to be on his left side, would have been the victim 
of the assassin’s blow, which prostrated Mr. Perceval as he 
entered the lobby. The wretched man, by name Bellingham, 
had no kind of quarrel with him, but complained of a suit 
at St. Petersburg having been neglected by our ambassador 
there, Lord Granville, whom he in tended''to have destroyed 
had not Mr. Perceval fallen first in his way- He never 
attempted to escape; but was taken, comnlitted, tried, con¬ 
demned, executed, dissected, all within one we£k from the 
tins’ _ that he fired <-the shot.— Brougham's “ Historical 
Sketches 


WILLIAM PITT. 

A Child’s Ambition. —In August, 1766, when the 
world was agitated by the news that Mr. Pitt had become 
Earl of Chatham, little William exclaimed, “ I am glad that 
I am not the eldest son. I want to speak in th£ House of 
Commons, like papa.”— Macaulay's “ Biography of Pitt." 

Precocious Criticism.— When he was at home he had 
frequeqt opportunities of hearing important debates at West¬ 
minster ; and he heard them, not only with interest and en¬ 
joyment, but with a close scientific attention resembling that 
with which a diligent pupil at Guy’s Hospital watches every 
turn ofrthe hanS of a great surgeon through a difficult opera¬ 
tion. On one of these occasions; Pitt, a youth whose 
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abilities were as yet known only tcf his family and to a 
small knot of college friends, was introduced on the steps 
of the throve in the House pi Lords to Fol who was his 
senior by eleven years, and who was already'the greatest 
debater, and one of the greatest orators that h^d appeared 
in England. Fox *used afterwards to relate^jfat, as the dis- 
cuss&n proceeded, Pitt repeatedly Aimed to him find said, 
“ But surely, Mr. Fox, that might be met thus or “ Yes; 
but he lays himself open to this retort” What the particular 
criticisms were, Fox had forgotten; but he said*he was much 
struck at the time by the precocity of a lad who, through the 
whole sitting, seemed to be thinking only how all the 
speeches on both sides could be answered.— Ibid. 

“Never was a Boy.’’ —The following entry*occurs in 
the Journal of Francis Homer, 1805 :—“On one occasion, 
with Ward and Jahn Popsonbyfwhen Jhere was i. great 
deal of conversation about the exercises and sports of the 
common people, Jhe impolicy of suppressing them, &c., and 
when we ra« over the names of the different public men, 
in the state and the law, whose opinions upon su^J^f 
point of policy might came to be of imjfbrtance, I iBtzarded 
Pitt’s name. ‘ Oh! ’ exclaimed Windham, ‘ Pitt never was 
a boy; besides, such questions won’t "conduce to *make a 
minister.’ ’’ 

Rising Men.— \^ien he first entered Parliament Pitt 
lived much in what may be termed a select club of his 
personal friends, young men of great talent, most of whom 
looked up to him as their political leader. They were about 
twenty-five in number, and met at the house of a man 
named Goosetree, in PaR MalL Among them were Pratt 
(afterwards Lord Camden), Althorp (afterwards Lord 
Spencer), Grenville (afterwards Lord Grenville), Robinson 
(afterwards Lord Rokeby), Smith (afterwards Lord Carring¬ 
ton), Lords Dqpcannon, Euston, &c.— Harford's Recol¬ 
lections of Wifberforce.” 
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Put’s First SPEl!bH.-*On the 26th of February (1781), 
Mr. Burke^ renewed JBill for the Reduction of the Civil 
List ^as rejected by 233 to i$o. On this occasion Mr. 
Sheridan anfl*Mr. John Townshend made their first speechei. 
But, above all, Mr. William Pitt spoke with a fluency, a pre¬ 
cision, a dignNj^ and a method which are usually the ac¬ 
quirements of many ye^ta of practice. Lord North declared 
it was the best first speech he*had ever heard. The effect 
appears to have been prodigious. By no one was Mr. Pitt’s 
success more warmly greeted than by Mr. Fox. Lord 
Holland has related an anecdote which illustrates the 
presence of mind of the young orator. “As Mr. Fox 
hurried ug to Mr. Pitt to compliment him on his speech, 
as old member, said to be General Grant, passed by and 
said, ‘Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising young Pitt for his 
speeclf. • You may well do so ; for, excepting yourself, there’s 
no man in the House can make such another; and, old as 
I am, I expect and hope to hear you botli battling^it within 
these walls as I have done your fathers before.’ Mr. 
iv.Xv disconcerted at, the awkward turn of the compliment, 
was'sfknt, and 16 oked foolish; <but young Pitt, with 
great delicacy, readiness,' and felicity of expression, an¬ 
swered,* ‘I have no doubt, general, you would like to 
attain the age of Methuselah.’ ” Before long Mr. Fox had 
an opportunity of testifying in public the admiration he 
had avowed in private; and early in the following year, in 
praising a speech of Mr. Pitt, he said “ he could no longer 
lament the loss of Lord Chatham, for he was again living in 
his son, with all his virtues and all his talents.”— Russel?s 
“Lifefif Fox." Macaulay relates in-his biography, “ Pitt made 
hig first speech in favour of Burkq’s plan of economical reform. 
Fox stood up at the same moment, but instantly gave way. 
The lofty yet animated deportment of the young member, 
his perfect self-possession, the readiness,, with which he 
replied to the orators who had preceded him, the silver tones 
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of his voice, the perfect structure of his unpremeditated 
sentences, astonished and delighted his hearers. Burke, 
moved even to tears, exclajmed, ‘ It is not ^ chip of the 
old block; it is the old block itself.’ * Pitt rail be one 
of the first men in Parliament,’ said a mepber of the 
Opposition to Fox.* ‘ He is so already,’ aywered Fox,*in 
whosl nature envy had no place, it is a curious &ct, well 
remembered by some who foere very recently living, that 
soon after this debate, Pitt’s name was put up by Fox at 
Brookes’s.” ' 

Agamemnon and Achilles. —A debate on the Army 
Estimates took place in the House of Commons, Decem¬ 
ber, 1781. Lord George, Germaine had taken ^occasion 
two days before to declare that, be the consequences wjiat 
they might, he would never consent to sign the indepen¬ 
dence of the colonies. Lord North, on Jhe contrary, had 
shown strong symptoms of yielding. Pitt was inveighing 
with much force Jigainst these discordant counsels at so 
perilous a juncture, when the two ministers whom he 
arraigned drew close and began to jvhisper, while 
Welbore Ellis, a grey-haired placeman, if diminutive size, 
the butt of “Junius” under the 1 ?y-natne of Grildrig, bent 
down his tiny head between them. Here Pitt paused in his 
argument, and glancing at the group, exclaimed, “ I will wait 
until the unanimity is i little better restored. I will wait 
until the Nestor of the Treasury has reconciled the differ¬ 
ence between the Agamemnon and the Achilles of the 
American war.”— Stanhope's “ Life of Pitt." 

Speaking under Difficulties. —Wilberforce said, 
when Pitt undertook, on February 21st, 1783, the difficult 
task of defending the recent peace, I well remember that h? 
was so oppressed by a severe sick-headache as to be scarcely, 
able to hold up his head Fox assailed him in a very able 
speech, in the mi^st of which Pitt was obliged, from afltual 
sickness, to retire to the entry door called Solomon’s Porch, 

R 
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behind the SpeakerVchain I seem to see him holding the 
door in one hand, while he yielded to his malady, and turn¬ 
ing his ear towards the House, that, if possible, he might 
not lose a Single sentence that Fox uttered. Never do I 
recollect t^ have witnessed such a triumph of mind over 
physical dep^sion. When Fox sat down he replied to 
him wife great ability, though with less bjjlliancjC than 
usual j but on a renewal of the same discussion, a few days 
after, in a different form, he made one of the finest speeches 
ever delivered in Parliament.— Harford's “Recollections of 
Wilberforce." ' ■ 

Forbidding the Banns. —The finest, in all proba¬ 
bility, of his speeches is that upon the peace of 1783 and 
the Coalition, when he closed his magnificent peroration by 
that noble yet simple figure, “And if this inauspicious 
uniorf be not already Consummated, in the name of my 
country I forbid the banns.”— Brougham's “Statesmen 
His most Effective Speech. —On (the 18th of May, 
1803, war was declared, and on the 23rd and 44th occurred 
<«i$e of the most memorable debates which ever took place 
in the-House of Cbmmons. On the first night Pitt spoke, 
and on the second*- FoX, and both exerted their highest 
power! Of Pitt’s ‘speech Lord Malmesbury says : “ Pitt’s 
speech last night was the finest he ever made. Never was 
any speech so cheered, or so incessantly and loudly ap¬ 
plauded.” But the best account we have of this speech is 
from a letter of Lord Dudley, then Mr. Ward, to the Rev. 
E. Copleston (afterwards Bishop of Llandaff): “Whatever 
may have been its comparative merits, its effects were 
astopishing, and, I believe, unequalled. When he came in, 
which he did not till after Lord Hawkesbury had been 
speaking nearly an hour, all the attention of the House was 
withdrawn for, some moments from the orator and fixed on 
him*} and as he walked up to his place, his name was 
repeated aloud by many persons, for want, I imagine, of 
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some other way to express their filings. Erskine and 
Whitbread were heard with impatience, and when, at the 
end of a tedious hour and a half, he rose (twenty Ininutes to 
eight), there*was first a violent and almost uriUrersal cry of 
‘ Mr. Pitt 1 Mr. Pitt 1 ’ He was then cheered before he had 
uttered a syllable-*a mark of approbation umich was je- 
peatej at almost all thd brilliant passages Imd remarkable 
sentiments ; and when he sat down (nine), there followed 
one of the longest, most eager, and most enthusiastic bursts 
of applause I ever heard in any place on any occasion. As 
far as I observed, however, it was confined to the parlia¬ 
mentary ‘Hear him! Hear him!’ but it is possible the 
exclamations in the body of the House might have hindered 
me from hearing the clapping of hands in the galley. This 
wonderful agitation, you will readily perceive, it would not 
be fair to ascribe wholly to the superiority of his ejpquence 
on that particular occasion. He was applauded before he 
spoke,* which is alone a sufficient proof. Much must be 
attributed to. his Tetum at such an awful moment to an 
assembly which he had been accustomed to rule, from whi 
he had been long absent, and in which# he had no> 4 tffa 
successor; some little, perhaps, *0 h^ addressing a new 
Parliament, in which there were many members b> whom 
he had never or rarely been heard, and whose curiosity 
must of course have been raised to the highest pitch.”— 
RusselPs “Life of Fox." 

An “Inspired” Orator.— -On the breaking up of the 
House, after the memorable debate (on the slave trade) in 
which Pitt spoke so finely, Windham, who was by no means 
partial to Pitt, and who di$ not take the abolition side, met 
Wilberforce and accosted him thus: “ Really, if your friend 
Pitt should speak often as he did last night, he will makfe 

* This was evidently most unusual in Pitt’s time, aitjyjggh it has since 
become a common practice. The extract also shows that “ Hear Mm 1" 
was then the parliamentary sign of approbation. 
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converts of us all. it was as if he were inspired."— Har¬ 
ford's “Recollections of JVilberforce." 

■ Exce/ no(rs.—On his Additional Force Bill, in 1805, 
Pitt had a fleeting of country gentlemen to consider the 
measure. V)ne of them objected to a clause for calling out 
th£ force, wk^ch he insisted should ndc be done “ except 
in case*of acraal invasion.” Pilt replied, “That t vould 
be too late; ” but the gentleman still insisted on the case 
of “actual invasion.” By-and-by they came to another 
clause to render the force more disposable; the same 
gentleman objected again, and insisted very warmly that he 
never would consent to its being sent out of England. 
“ Except, I suppose,” rejoined Pitt, “ in case of actual in¬ 
vasion.”-*^ Quarterly Review. 

Eve. —Pitt one night, alluding to his small number of 
adherents on the Declaratory Bill, said that he appeared in 
the House of Commons as Eve in the garden of God, 
single and naked, yet not ashamec^!— Lord Orfords 
Memoirs. 

His Classical ^Studies. —Pitt (said Lord Grenville) 
“aSuibed his fluency to the following circumstances:—At 
Hayes (his father’s spat), ‘where Hhey lived in great seclusion, 
it was chis custom in the morning to construe his author, 
Virgil or Livy, to his tutor, Mr. Wilson; and in the even¬ 
ing, after tea, to translate the same 'passage freely, with the 
book open before him, to his father and the rest of the 
family. He often mentioned this to me as the way he 
thought he acquired his fluency in public speaking; and it 
is remarkable that in conversation, when an ancient writer 
was quoted, he always' turned thp passage into English (for 
his own use, as it' seemed) before he appeared completely to 
e*hter into it—a habit I ascribe to this practice.” Redhead 
Yorke mentions his being present when somebody quoted 
the /ollowing* passage from the “ De Claris Oratoribus ” of 
Cicero to Mr. Pitt;—“Est cum eloquentia sicut fianima: 
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materie alitur, moth excitatur, et urendo clarescit ” It was 
observed that it was untranslatable, on whiclj Ml 1 . Pitt im¬ 
mediately replied, “No, I Should translate it'thus: ‘It is , 
with eloquence as with a flame. It requires fue/to feed it, 
motion to excite it,*and it brightens as it burns.’ ”— Samuel 
Jiogerj? “ Recollections’' • 

His Style. —Mr. Pitt’s,style was, by Mr. Windham, 
called “a State-paper style,” in allusion to its combined 
dignity and poverty; and the same nice observer, referring 
to the eminently skilful way in which he balanced his 
phrases, sailed near the wind, and seemed to disclose much 
whilst he kept the greater part of his meaning to himself, 
declared that “ he verily believed Mr. Pitt could* speak a 
king’s speech off-hand.”— Brougham's “ Statesmen .” 

Finished Oratory. —Of Mi Pitt, Wilberfosctf said 
that he came into Parliament so-accomplished an orator 
that in the arrangement of his matter, the force of his 
reasoning; anjl inwall the graces of finished elocution, his 
first speeches were almost equal to his last. Mr. Winjk 
ham’s speeches, he said, # were known to have been pmf&ed 
with assiduous care; and, though interspersed with anec¬ 
dotes which seemed spontaneous, to «have been ^written 
down before delivery. Sheridan’s were so diligently 
elaborated that he had been known often, before the oc¬ 
currence of a great debate, to shut himself in his room, day 
after day, where he was heard declaiming for hours.— Har¬ 
ford? s “Recollections ff Wilberforce." 

A Reconciliation Prevented. —Lord Brougham re¬ 
lates the following as a “singular instance of the great 
effects of trivial circumstances.” During the co-operation 
of all parties against Mr. Addington’s Government, in tlje 
spring of 1804, Mr. Pitt and Mr. C. Long, were one night 
passing the door of Brookes’s club-house, blPTHfeir way/rom 
the House of Cofhmons, when Mr. Pitt, who had not been 
there since th£ Coalition of 1784, Said he had a great mind 
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to go in and sup. Hip wary friend said, “ I think you had 
better notf r> af d turned aside the well-conceived intention. 
Whfti we reject, says Brougham, on the higli favour Mr. 
Pitt was tHen in with the Whigs, arid consider the nature 
of-Mr. Fox \s well as his own, we call have little doubt 
of the cordial friendship which shell a night ( would* have 
cemented, and that the union «f the two parties would have 
been complete.— Historical Sketches. 

LORD PLUNKET. 

“Take Down his Words.” —A remarkable effect is 
said to 4 iave been produced by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Plunket, in the Irish House of Commons, upon some one 
calling out to take down this words. “3top,” said this con¬ 
summate orator,' “ and you shall have something more to 
take down ; ” and then followed in a torrent the most 
vehement and indignant description of the yrorigs which 
*$js country had sustained, and had still to endure .—- 
Bmrghatri s “ Statesmen .” r 

The Felon Transformed. —Lord Plunket explain¬ 
ing why he had now become a Reformer when he had 
before opposed the question, “ Circumstances,” said he, “ are 
wholly changed; formerly Reform enme to our door like a 
felon—a robber to be resisted. He now approaches like a 
creditor; you admit the justice of his demand, and only 
dispute the time and instalments by which he shall be paid.” 
—. Ibid. 

Professional Acumen. —Lojrd Brougham records the 
following circumstance in the preface which he wrote for the 
l<, Life of Lord Plunket":—-“There was on one occasion a 
very remarkable instance of his readiness at taking up a 
subject undfiP*txtraordinary difficulties, and of this my 
personal recollection is very distinct, for I riad in the debate 
experience of his power.® On the case of Windham Quin, 
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brought before the House of Commons by the friends of 
Chief Baron O’Grady, we examined *witnessefe fry above a- 
week, and Sir Robert Peel sat by us supporting his friend 
Quin, heard all the evidence, and, indeed, took apart in the 
examination of the yitnesses. The evidence wtfs, of course, 
printed, and Piunket’s qply knowledge of our proceedings 
was flom rejfding it on his journey to London. Pfiel made 
an elaborate and able defence of his friend, and Plunket 
took the same side; but there was this remarkable difference 
between the two speeches; Peel, familiar with the casd in 
all its particulars, spoke in mitigation of censure, admitting 
the charge to have been proved. He had gone over the 
ground without perceiving that there was enough Jo support 
a plea of not guilty. Plunket at once took that course; he 
had found the materials for it in thj printed evidence, though 
absent during the Vhole proceedmgs; and, having * 1 iad to 
answer his wonderful speech, I can truly say that no one 
could haye suppo|ed he had not been present. This inci¬ 
dent was oftSn referred to as showing the difference between 
an ordinary person, however able, but unprofessional, 
one with the experienci an$ habj|:s of an advocated The 
admirable defence 1 by Plunket was Justly ascribed to his 
professional skill, and no one question©! the abilit/ of Peel 
or his heartiness in supporting his friend.” 

Retrospection. —Mr. Plunket made perhaps his most 
brilliant speech on the motion for a committee on the 
Roman Catholic claims, introduced February 28th, 1821. 
In adducing names of authority in support of his arguments, 
he said: “ Backed by the memories of the great lights and 
ornaments of the late reign—of Dunning, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Sheridan, and Windham—backed, I .say, by the name, 0 f 
every man who possessed buoyancy enough to float down 
the stream of time—I feel that I have r pa je out, I had 
almost said that I had established, the position that I 
sought, triumphantly. But wheq, I look around me; and 
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reflect on those whon? I miSs, and who were present when I 
last had the honour of addressing the House on this question, 
I am’check'ed. I When I reflect that since that period we 
have lost WHwbread, the incorruptible sentinel of the con¬ 
stitution—tft^t we have lost the aid of tl^e more than dawn¬ 
ing- virtues of Corner—that we t\ad then Romilly, whose 
mature Excellencies sh£d a steady light on his profession, 
on his country, and his nature—that Elliott, the pure model 
of aristocracy—that the illustrious Ponsonby, the constitu¬ 
tional leader of the ranks of Opposition in this House, re¬ 
vering alike the privileges of the Crown and the rights of 
the subject—are no more; but, above all, when I dwell on 
that last overwhelming loss—the loss of that great man 
(Henry drattan) in whose place I this night unworthily 
stand, and. with the description of whose exalted merits I 
would‘hOt trust myself—God knows, I Cannot feel anything 
like triumph! Walking Wore the sacred images of these 
illustrious dead, as in a public and solemij, procession, shall 
we not dismiss all party feeling, all angry passions, and 
*%*eorthy prejudices ? t ”— Hansard. 

t, 

WfrLIAM PULTENEY. 

C 

A Horatian Bet.— On February nth, 1741, Sandys 
informed Walpole in the House of Commons that he should, 
on the following Friday, bring an accusation of several 
articles against him.' The minister, who received the 
intimation with great dignity and composure, immediately 
rose, thanked him for his notice, and, after requesting a 
candid and impartial hearing, declared that he would not 
fail to* attend' the House, as he was not conscious of any 
crime to deserve accusation. He laid his hand on his 
breast, and said, with some emotion— 

conscire sibi, nulli pallescere culpas." 

c 

Pulteney observed that |he right honourable gentleman’s 
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logic and Latin were equally inaccuAte, and declared he 
had misquoted Horace, who had written | mild, pallescere* 
culpa. The* minister defended his quotation,land| Pulteney 
repeating his assertion, he offered a ^vager «bf a guinea. 
Pulteney accepted the challenge, and referred ^ne decision 
of the dispute to the minister’s friend, Nicholas Hardinge, 
clerk*bf the blouse, a man distinguished for classical erudi¬ 
tion. Hardinge decided against Walpole; the guinea was 
immediately thrown to Pulteney, who caught it, and holding 
it up to the House exclaimed, “ It is the only money I have 
received from the Treasury for many years, and it shall be 
the last.”— Coxds “Life of Walpole." The identical guinea 
may now be seen in the Medal Room of the British 
Museum, with the following memorandum in the hand¬ 
writing of Pulteney :—“ This guinea I desire may be kept 
as an heir-loom. It was won of jlr Robert Walpdfif in the 
House of Commons, he asserting the verse in Horace to be 
nulli pallescere cu^ce, whereas I laid the wager of a guinea 
that it was fiulld pallescere culpd. He sent for the book, 
and, being convinced that he had lost, gave me this guijj.1*:' 
I told him I could take the money wiflhout any b)t!Sh on 
my side, but belieued it was the only*money he ever gave 
in the House, where the giver and'receiver oilght not 
equally to blush. This guinea, I hope, will prove to my 
posterity the use of Icnowing Latin, and encourage them 
in their learning.” 

Disparaging the Peers. —“ When I have turned out 
Sir Robert Walpole,” .remarked Pulteney on one occasion, 
“ I will retire into that hospital for invalids, the House of 
Peers.” He afterwards entered the “hospital” as Earl of 
Bath. 

JOHN PYM. 

A Sophistical Defence. —The following anecdote 01 
Pym is related in Lord North's “Narrative":—“The House 
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had newly received a%aess£ge from his Majesty (Charles I.), 
jyhich was so far from* being satisfactory as many persons 
spokfc against ft; with much vehemence, and among the rest 
Sir Henry Ltfdlow, \yho very resolutely used these terms, 

‘ He who sek£ this message is not fit to bp King of England.’ 
Upon saying this, he was immediately interrupted, and the 
words that were spoken agreed upon preparatory*© a ch&rge ; 
but before his withdrawing in oVder to a censure, Mr. Pym 
arose and said, ‘That those words contained nothing of 
dishonour to* the King; ’ which being found very strange 
he thus cleared his meaning: * If these words be such as 
a fair conclusion Is naturally deducible from them, then they 
cannot be evil in themselves. Now, that a fair conclusion 
naturally ariseth from them may be proved by syllogism. 
He who sent this message is not worthy to be King of 
England"} but King Cnarles is worthy to be King of 
England ; therefore, King Charles sent not this message. 
Now,’ saith Mr. Pym, ‘ I leave it to judgment whether or no 
this syllogism comprise anything in it worthy* of censure.’ 
JSw^argument was so ingenious as Sir Henry Ludlow (with 
his ilrfbeaning) caifie freely off without punishment” 

Attempt to Communicate the Plague to Pym.— 
Pym wafe sitting in his usual place on the right hand, beyond 
the members’ gallery, near the bar, on the 25 th of October, 
1641, when, in the midst of debate on‘a proposition he had 
submitted for allowance of “powder and bullet” to the 
City Guard, a letter was brought to him.^ The sergeant of 
the House had received it from a messenger at the door, to 
whom a gentleman on horseback in a grey coat had given it 
that morning, on Fish Street Hill-Mvith a gift of a shilling, 
ang injunction to deliver it with great care and speed. As 
Pym opened the letter, something dropped out of it on the 
floor; but witjjigut giving heed to this he read to himself 
a few‘words, ana then, holding up the paper, called it a 
scandalous libel. Hereupon it was carried up,to the lately- 
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appointed clerk’s assistant, Mr. John Rushworth, who, in 
his unmoved way, read aloud its abifte of thd great leader q£• 
the House, ftnd its asseveration that if he shosjld’escape the 
present attempt, the writer had a dagglr prepar«d for him. 
At this point, howler, young Mr. Rushworth ^ould seem to 
have lost his coolness, rfor he read^the next tew lines irf an 
agitafed wa^. They explained w*hat had dropped from 
the letter. It was a rag that had come from a plague 
wound, sent in the hope that infection might by such means 
be borne to him who opened it Whereupon the Said 
clerk’s assistant, having read so far, threw down the letter into 
the house, and so it was spumed away out of the door.— 
Forster’s “ The Grand Remonstrance .” 

MR. ROEBUCK. 

“ Tear ’em.”— In a speech delivered at the"Cutlers’ 
Feast, Sheffield, September 2nd, 1858, Mr. Roebuck referred 
to the visit he ha$L just paid to Cherbourg with other mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons. After expressing, in strong 
language, his opinion of the character of the French ruler, 
he proceeded:—“ It may J>e sayi that those who stahd in 
my position oughfnot to say anything^that excites national 
animosity; and I respond to that sentiment Buf, sir, the 
farmer who goes to, sleep, having placed the watch-dog 
‘Tear ’em’ over his rick-yard, hears that watch-dog bark. 
He, in the anger of a half somnolence, says, ‘I wish Tear’em 
would be quiet;’#and bawls out of the window, ‘Down, 
Tear ’em.’ ‘ Tear ’em’ does go down; the farmer goes to 
sleep, and he is awoke by the flashing in at his windows of 
the light of,his ricks on*fire. I am ‘TearJem.’ I tell you 
to beware. What is the meaning of Cheroouig? It is a 
standing menace to England.”— “Times” Report. 

An Unaccustomed Character. —Mj-Rpebuck, in one 
of the debates ia 1855 on the condition of the CrimeA army 
and the conduct of Ministers, spoke of the Duke of New- 
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castle as “ a scapegoat that had been sent into the wilderness 
»rith the sips ot the Administration on his head.” He was 
replied to * bj ‘some of the dieke’s colleagues* with great 
severity; whereupon tie said, “Sir, I take shame to myself 
for once in nfjr life. I have indulged in panegyric, but, like 
almost all other men wbp attempt aftharacter to^ which >( they 
are not accustomed, I have failed in representing it, and 
have failed also most completely in making myself under¬ 
stood. I did object to making the Duke of Newcastle 
a scapegoat. I gave that noble duke credit for industry and 
good intentions, and I said that he had done his duty accord¬ 
ing to his ability. Then I am turned round upon because I 
am said tq have eulogised the noble duke.”— Hansard. 

' Reading from a Newspaper. —Mr. Roebuck was 
makings speech on the Resignation of Lord John Russell 
after his return from Vienna in 1855, when an incident oc¬ 
curred which is thus referre 4 to in “ Hansard”:—“The hon. 
and learned gentlemen was beginning to read § passage in 
Lord John Russell’s speech from a newspaper, when he was 
interru pt ed by calls Jo* ‘ order; ’ whereupon he tore a piece 
out of the newspaper and w.as proceeding with his quotation, 
when Mr. Speaker sajd the rules of the House did not allow 
the hon. and learned member to quote from-a newspaper a 
speech which had been delivered du-ing the session, and 
he did not think the hon. and learned member could cure 
the irregularity by tearing a piece out. Mr. Roebuck: 
‘ Then I will give the effect of the noble lord’s statement 
from my own memory; and if I'am incorrect, the fault is not 
with me, but with the rule of the House which obliges me 
to rely* upon t^jtfaulty instrument when I have a correct 
report at hand.’ ” 

EARL RUSSELL. • 

A Host in Himself. —Walking some years ago (about 
1838 or 1839) through the £ark with the Duke of Wellington, 
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I said to him, among other things, “ JVh^t an array there is 
in the House of Commons against Lord J t ohn Russell— 
Peel, Stanley, Graham, &c.!” “ Lord John,” |eplied^th^ 

Duke, “is a host in himselff’— 5 . Rogers' “ Aafpuections.” 

His Introduction of the Reform. IBill.—E arl 
Russell gives, in the introduction to his “ Speeches,” .the 
following account of thfc effect produced in Parliament by 
the provisions of the first Reform Bill :—“ So little were the 
opposite party prepared for the Bill, that a few days before 
the 1 st of March, Sir Robert Peel, in a careful speech, 
derided what had been done on the subjects of peace and 
retrenchment, and predicted that when the plan of Reform 
should be developed, it would occasion disappointment by 
the meagreness of its proportions and the trifling nature of 
the changes recommended. The effect, therefore, of the reve¬ 
lations of the 1st gf March was fstounding. * J6* * It 
was no wonder that this proposition, when placed boldly 
and baldly before the House of Commons, created feelings 
of astortishipent, imingled with joy or with consternation, 
according to the temper of the hearers. Mr. John Smith, 
himself a member for. a nomination borough, said-*J&e pro¬ 
posal took away his breath? Sofne, perhaps many, thought 
that the measure was a prelude to civil*war, which,,in point 
of fact, it averted. But incredulity was the prevailing 
feeling, both among the moderate Whigs and the great mass 
of the Tories. The Radicals alone were delighted and 
triumphant. Mr. Joseph Hume, when I met him in the 
streets a day or ttvo afterwards, assured me of his hearty 
support to the Government. He said on another subject, 
in a public speech, that Jie was ready to vote black white 
in order to carry the measure of Reform. - Lord Durham, 
who was sitting under the gallery on the 1st of March, tbld^ 
me he was inclined to doubt the reality of what was 
passing before his eyes. A noble lord wfto' s&t opposite to 
me, and who has long ago succeeded to a seat in the House 
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of Lords, cheered ipe so vociferously that I was myself 
inclined to doubt his meaning. I found afterwards that his 
theers wejte meant derisively, to show his thorough convic¬ 
tion of the absurdity, and impracticability of ir$ proposals.” 
Lord Broughfon, i» his “ Recollections ” says: “ Never 
shall I forget' £he astonishment of my ireighbours as Lord 
Jofin Russell developed his plan. * Indeed, aU the I^ouse 
seemed perfectly astounded; and when he read the long 
list of the boroughs to be either wholly or partially 
disfranchised;, there was a sort of wild ironical laughter. 
Lord John seemed rather to play with the fears of his 
audience; and, after detailing some clauses that seemed to 
complete the scheme, smiled and paused, and said, * More 
yet.’ When Lord J ohn sat down, we of the Mountain cheered 
long and loud, although there was hardly one of us that 
believed such a scheme c?*uld, by any possibility, become the 
law of the land.” '■ r 

Upsetting the Coach. —The satirist’s portrait of Lord 
John Russell, in the following lines, becomes jfar from un¬ 
complimentary at its close :— 

" Next cool, knd all unconscious of reproach, 

Comes the calm 1 Jdimny who upset tlje coach. 1 

, How formed, to lead, if not too proud to please— 

His fame would fire you, but bis manners freeze. 

Like or dislike, he does not care a iot; 

He wants your vote, but your affection not 
Yet human hearts need sun, as well as oats,— 

So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes. 


* A note is added here: "Lord Stanley’s memorable exclamation on 
a certain occasion, which now belongs to history—‘Johnny’s upset the 
coach.’ Never was coach upset with such perfect sang-froid on the part of 
the driver. ” The coaun in question was the Ministry of Earl Grey, in 1834. 
The exclamation was hastily scribbled on a piece of paper, and passed to 
Sir James Graham. The story went that Sir James slipped this paper into 
his pocket; it was found there the same right by his valet, who carried it to 
the Tiiges officdf dBU in this way the ministerial crisis oozed out to the 
public. This story, however, has been denied. 
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And while his doctrines ripen day bf da 
His frost-nipp’d party pines itself awayf— 

From the starved wretch its own lbved child*we steal, 

Ajd 1 Free Trade' chirrups on the lais of Pep 1! 

But see our statesman Vhen the steA is on, 

And languid Johnnyglows to gloriofs John f _ 

When Hatgpden's thought, by Falkland’s mutes drest, 

Lights the pale c^eek and swells the generotft breast; 

WJien the pent hdit expands th^quickening soul, 

And foremost in the rage the wheels of genius roll !" 

— Bulwer’s “The New Timon” 

An Honourable Career. —When the Reform Bill, of 
the Aberdeen Ministry, of which Lord John Russell had 
charge in the House of Commons, was withdrawn in 1854, 
his lordship received one of the highest compliments ever 
offered by a political opponent Mr.* Disrfeli said: 
“ Although it has been my fate to be always seated opposite 
to the noble lord, I .can say, most lincerely, that nc bne in 
this House has a more heartfelt aspect for the noble lord 
than I have. I think his character and career are precious 
possessions of the*House of Commons, and I am sure that 
the members of this House will always cherish them. 
Wherever the noble loijl sits, I am sure he will barscgom- 
paniedby the respect of evdty meftiber«of this House; and I 
think the manner in which to-night he*has made what was 
evidently a painful communication is in every way worthy of 
the noble lord’s character." 

“Rest and be Thankful.” —Earl Russell was enter¬ 
tained to dinner at Blairgowrie on the 26th of September, 
1863, when,* replyfhg to the toast “Her Majesty’s Minis¬ 
ters,” he said: “ With regard to domestic policy, I think 
we are all pretty much agreed, because the feeling of the 
country, and of thosp who have conducted great reforms, is 
very much like that of the man who, having made a road in 
your own highlands, put a stone on the top of the mountain 
with an inscription, ‘Rest and be thankful? ' That segms to 
be very much like our feeling; not that there are not other 
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roads to make aiM other mountains to climb. But it seems 
to be the feeing of |he country, in which I cannot help 
'jtndng, tjjat our policy is rather to ‘ rest and be thankful' 
than to male# new rVids.”— Tithes. 

Earl Russell’* Judgment on Himself. —To speak 
of^ay own wofk, I can only rejoice that F have been allowed 
to have; my share in*the task accomplished.in the> half- 
century which has elapsed from 1819 to 1869. My capacity, 
I always felt, was very inferior to that of the men who have 
attained in past times the foremost place in our Parliament, 
and in the councils of our Sovereign. I have committed many 
errors, some of them very gross blunders. But the generous 
people of England are always forbearing and forgiving to 
those statesmen who have the good of th^ir country at 
heart. Like my betters, I have been misrepresented and 
slandelod by those who {know nothing of me: but I have 
been more than compensated by the confidence and the. 
friendship of the best men of my own political connection, 
and by -the regard and favourable interpretation of my 
motives which I have heard expressed by my generous 
opponents, from the days of Lord Castlereagh to those of 
Mr. Disraeli .—Introduction to “Speeches." u 

Talent .in the* Lords. —When a great question arises 
(says Eari Russell) which requires a display of more than 
ordinary knowledge of history, more accurate learning, more 
constitutional lore, and more practical wisdom than is to be 
found in the usual debates of Parliament, I know not where 

“ the general debate, 

The popular harangue, the tart reply, 

The logic and the wisdoni and the wit,” 

arfc to be found in greater perfection than among the pre¬ 
lates on the episcopal bench, the peers of three centuries 
of nobility, and 4he recent occupants of 'the woolsack.— 
Ibid. 
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SIR WILLIAM SCOTT (LORD SftOWELL). 

Mere Novelties. —Of every changf he wa,| tHe enemy. 
As he could imagine nothing better thin the *exf sting state 
of any given thing, fee could see only peril qpd hazard jm 
the search for anything*new; and with him it was quite 
enouj^i to characterise a measure as “a mere novelty,” to 
deter him at once from entertaining it—a phrase of which 
Mr. Speaker Abbott, with some humour, onae took ad¬ 
vantage to say, when asked by his friend what that mass of 
papers might be, pointing to the huge bundle of the Acts 
of a single session, “ Mere novelties, Sir William—mere 
novelties.”— Brougham's “Statesmen 


RICHARD LALOR.SHEIB. 

The Grave of the Government. —Mr. Sheil was 
distinguisbedf like O’Connell, by his advocacy of a Repeal 
of the Union, and was one of the mqgt eloquent and im¬ 
pressive speakers in thek Parliament (1835). On a <Ht>tion 
respecting Ireland, .during Peel’s'short administration, he 
said that the grievances of that country had been fetal to 
several Governments, and “even now,” pointing with 
bended form to that Ipace of the floor which lies before 
the Treasury bench, “ have dug the grave that is yawning 
before the present one.” The sensation which his action 
and his figure created was so intense that we were almost 
tempted to look if there were not a chasm in the place he 
pointed to. He spoke .with prophetic lore .—Professor 
Pryme’s Recollections 

Brave Words. —Towards the end of March, 1848, 
considerable apprehensions were entertained regarding 
the effect of certain writings and speeclfes addressed to 
the working classes—then suffering severely from want of 
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employment—b^ Mf. Feargus O’Connor. Meeting him one 
day in the lobby df the House of Commons, Mr. Sheil drew 
'Huh- asidj% and expostulated with him in a ,.friendly but 
warning to£e on tFe mischief* he might heedlessly do to 
others as well as to himself. Remonstrance appearing to 
prove ineffectual, he said at length, in low but monitory 
accents., “ Well, you will take your own course; ty it re¬ 
member, I tell you as a friend 1 , the Home Office has its eye 
upon you, and you may regret when too late your unwilling¬ 
ness to take prudent advice.” “Oh !” exclaimed O’Connor, 
raising his voice, “ this comes well from the Right Honour¬ 
able Richard Lalor Sheil, whom I once heard on the 
hustings—when he was only, like myself, a plain honourable 
gentlema'h—tell the people what their rights were, and that 
if after due demand they could not get them by peaceful 
and cohstitutional mean?, he would not’ be found to shrink 
from leading them when father efforts must be tried.” “ But 
did you never hear,” said Mr. Sheil, “ what the people said 
to me afterwards ? They told me that tfiey knew very well 
that I had no more notion of taking up arms, or leading 
them' , '’jo the field, than Feargu? O’Connor.”— Torrens' 
u Memoirs of Sheil.” * 

A Charge of‘ Duplicity. —Mr. Matthew Davenport 
Hill, in 1833, stated at Hull that an Irish member who had 
denounced the Coercion Bill in th£ House of Commons 
had himself recommended the Government to bring it in. 
It was mentioned in several newspapers that it was to Mr. 
Sheil that Mr. Hill alluded. Mr. Sheil, ‘feeling that a formal 
encounter with Mr. Hill would not confute that gentleman, 
determined the matter should be. brought before the House 
of Commons, and to compel Mr. Hill to prefer and prove 
his charge. Mr. Hill did make the charge against Mr. 
Sheil in the House on the 5th February, 1834, and Lord 
Altharp declared that Mr. Sheil spoke iq one way in the 
House and in another out of it. Mr. Sheil said he would 
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make no observation on what I -ord Afth^Fp had said; but 
the Speaker having declared that hfc delected from Mr^ 
Shed's manner that he meant to send /challenge to Cord 
Althorp, Mr. Sheil and Lord Althorjl were* &^led on to 
promise that no hostile meeting would take place. This 
not being agreed to, bqjh were committed t8 the custody 
of thi| sergeant-at-arms. Subsequently, however, they were 
discharged. A committee was granted to Mr. Sheil, whose 
report entirely cleared him of the aspersions that had been 
cast upon his character .—Speeches of Sheil. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 

Duel Between Lord Shelburne and Colonel 
Fullarton. —Colonel Fullarton, %nemb®r for Plympton, 
complained *to the House, on the loth March, 1780, of the 
“ ungentleman-like behaviour of the Earl of Shelburne, who 
had in effect? dardfi to say that he and his regiment were 
as ready to act against the liberties ok England as against 
her enemies.” A hostile meeting was tlfe result, t^G ‘days 
after, in Hyde Park. Lord* Frederick ^Cavendish acted as 
second for Lord Shelburne on the tfccasion, and Lord 
Balcarras for Colonel Fullarton. “ Colonel Fullarton,” says 
the Annual Register* “desired Lord Shelburne to fire, 
which his lordship declined, and Colonel Fullarton was 
ordered by the seconds to fire. He fired and missed. 
Lord Shelburne returned it and missed. Mr. Fullarton 
then fired his second pistol, and hit Lord Shelburne in the 
right groin.” The seconds interposed, but his lordship 
refused to deliver up his other pistol, which was still loadecj. 
The colonel returned to his position, and repeatedly desired 
his lordship to fire at him; but Lord Shelburne replied, 
“ Sure, sir, you dpn’t think I would fire my pistol at you,” 
and fired it iji the air. Colonel Fullarton then said, “As 
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your lordship is flpufided, and has fired in the air, it is im¬ 
possible for irie toW an.” Hereupon the seconds declared 
that thei/, principals had both behaved as jmen of the 
strictest hotfour. jihe Court of Common Council, having 
heard of tie* affair, sent officially to inquire “ after his lord¬ 
ship’s safety, Endangered in consequence of his upright and 
spiritedeconduct in Parliament” 

•RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

His First Speech. —He made his first speech in Par¬ 
liament on the 20th November, 1780, when a petition was 
presented to the House complaining of the undue election 
of the sitting members (himself and Mr. Monckton) for 
Staffqrd. * * * It was on this night, as Mr. Woodfall 
used to relate, thgt Mr. Sheridan, after he had spoken, came 
up to him in the gallely, and asked, with mtich anxiety, 
what he thought of his first attempt. The answer of Wood- 
fall, as he had the courage afterwards td owrf, was, “ I am 
sorry to say I do not think that this is your line; you had 
much'‘better havfi stuck to your' former pursuits.” On 
hearing which, Sheridan rested his head on his hand a few 
minute!;, and then'vehemently exclaimed, “It is in me, 

however, and by G- it shall come out!”— Moor is 

“ Sheridan .” ’ 

The “Angry Boy.” —A debate occurred, February 
17th, 1783, on the preliminary articles of peace, at the 
close of the American War of Independence, when the 
following passage between Pitt and Sheridan enlivened 
and 0 excited the House. Mr. Pitt, says the “ Parlia¬ 
mentary History,” was pointedly severe on the gentlemen 
who had spoken against the Address, and particularly on 
Mr. Sheridan. “No man admired more than he did the 
abilities of that right honourable gentleman—the elegant 
sallies of his thought, the gay effusions of,his fancy, his 
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dramatic turns and his epigrammatic pJint; and if they 
were reserved for the proper stage 4 hew would, no doubt, 
receive wh^t the right honourable p/ntleipan’| abiiBftes 
always did receive, the plaudits of the autience^tend it would 
be his fortune sui plaitsu gaudere theatri. But»tftis was not 
the proper scene lor ti^e exhibition of thoifc elegancies.” 
Mr. S^heridaa, on rising to explain, said : “ On the particular 
sort of personality which th*e right honourable gentleman 
has thought proper to make use of, I need not make any 
comment. The propriety, the taste, the gentlemanly point 
of it, must have been obvious to the House. But let me 
assure the right honourable gentleman that I do now, and 
will at any time he chooses to repeat this sort of allusion, 
meet it with the most sincere good humotir. J?ay, I ujll 
say more : flattered and encouraged by the right honourable 
gentleman’s panegyric on my taleAs, if eyer I again engage 
in the compositions he alludes to| I may be tempted to an 
act of presumption—to attempt an improvement on one of 
Ben Jonsonte best characters—the character of the Angry 
Boy, in the ‘ Alchymist’ ” . 

The Begums Speecjh.— The charge touching thr spolia¬ 
tion of the Begurqg was brought^forward by Sheridan, in a 
speech which was so imperfectly reported that it maf be said 
to be wholly lost, but which was, without doubt, the most 
elaborately brilliant of all the productions of his ingenious 
mind. The impression which it produced was such as has 
never been equalled. He sat down, not merely amidst 
cheering, but amidSt the loud clapping of hands, in which 
the lords below the bar and the strangers in the gallery 
joined. The excitement, of the House , was such that no 
other speaker could, obtain a hearing, and the debate was 
adjourned. The ferment spread fast through the town. 
Within four-and-twenty hours, Sheridan was offered a thou¬ 
sand pounds for the copyrights of the speech* if he would 
himself correct it for the press. .The impression made by 
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this remarkable Vispiay of eloquence on severe and ex¬ 
perienced critics, Vhose discernment may be supposed to 
ha>t beej qqicketed by emulation, was dee.p and per- 
. manent. Me,. Windham, twenty years later, said the speech 
deserved a^l .its fame, and was, in spite of some faults of 
taste—such as were seldom wanting either in the literary or 
in the parliamentary performances of Sha-idai?—-the ^ finest 
that had been delivered withifi the memory of man. Mr. 
Fox, about the same time, being asked by the late Lord 
Helland what was the best speech ever made in the House 
of Commons, assigned the first place, without hesitation, 
to the great oration of Sheridan on the Oude charge.— 
Macaulay on Warren Hastings. Nevertheless, as Lord 
Bjoughaift remarks, the effect of this speech was, no doubt, 
owing _partly to the occasion and the attendant circum¬ 
stances. Although so tilling at the time as an oration, it 
would not bear the testfcof perusal. Moore, who had the 
short-hand writer’s report before him, declared it to be 
“ trashy bombast.” 

, An Ambiguous .Compliment. —“Before my departure 
from ■ England,” says Gibbon, in hvs “ Autobiography,” “ I 
was present at the august spectacle of .Mr. Hastings’ trial, 
in Westminster Hall. It is not my province to absolve 
or condemn the Governor of India, but Mr. Sheridan’s 
eloquence demanded my applause; Aor could I hear with¬ 
out emotion the personal compliment which he paid me 
in the presence of the British nation.” The passage in 
the speech of the orator that afforded* so much gratifica¬ 
tion to the historian is thus reported in the Morning 
Chrontcle, June 14th, 1788: — “He said that the facts 
that made up the volume of narrative were unparalleled 
in atrociousness, and that nothing equal in criminality was 
to be traced either in ancient or modem history, in the 
correct peridQs of Tacitus, or the luminous page of Gibbon.” 
On being asked by some one, at the conclusion of the 
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speech, how he came to compliment Gibb/n with the epithet 
“luminous,” Sheridan answered, in,a h/f-whisper, “I said 
‘ aluminous.’ ” Byron, in his “ Monodjy on the Dea£hrof 
Sheridan,” thus alludes to the appreciation in lyhrch a meed 
of praise from Sheridan was held :— 

" In whose acclaim thedoftiest voices vied, 

The praised—the proud—who made Tiis praise their prije.” 

An Unfettered Press. —The few sentences with which 
Sheridan thrilled the House on the liberty of the press* in 
r8io, were worth, perhaps, more than all his elaborated 
epigrams and forced flowers on the Begum charge, or all 
his denunciations of Napoleon. “ Give them,” said he, “ a 
corrupt House of Lords, give them a venal Hous* of Com¬ 
mons, give them a tyrannical Prince, give them a trucklfh'g 
Court, and let me have but an unfettered Press, I #31 defy 
them to encroach a hair’s breach upon the liberties of 
England. ’’—Brougham's “ Statesmen." 

His'Wit; and, its Elaboration. —How little it was the 
inspiration of the moment all men were aware who knew 
his habits; but a singular proof of this w^s present^ by Mr. 
Moore, when he came to write hfc “ Lifefor we there find 
given to the worlcC with a frankness n'liji h wi | l'l"l TTi%n I have 
made their author shake in his grave, the secret note-books 
of this famous wit; and we are thus enabled to trace the 
jokes in* embryo, with which he had so often made the walls 
of St. Stephen’s shake, in a merriment excited by the happy 
appearance of sudden, unpremeditated effusion. Take an 
instance from this author, giving extracts from the common¬ 
place book of wit:—“ He t employs his fancy in his narrative, 
and keeps his recollections for his wit.” Again, the same 
idea is expanded into “When he makes his jokes, you 
applaud the accuracy of his memory, and ’tis only when he 
states his facts that you admire the flights of* his imagina* 
tion.” But the thought was too good to be thus wasted on 
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the desert air ofV c®mmon-p\ace book. So forth it came 
at the expense oVk^y, who, having been a composer ot 
imssie, became a wl^-metchant. “Nou m\\," said the ready 
wit,import, ^our n|isic and compose your wine." Nor was 
this service* exacted from the old idea thought sufficient; so 
in Jhe House*s>f Commons an easy and Apparently off-hand 
parenthesis was thus filled with it, at Mr. Dundjss co^ and 
charge (*‘ who generally resorts*to his memory for his jokes, 
and to his imagination for his facts").— Ibid. 

, Resisting Temptation. —Once 1 saw Sheridan cry, 
after a splendid dinner. I had the honour of sitting next 
him. The occasion of his tears was some observation or 
other upon the subject of the sturdiness of the Whigs in 
resisting office and keeping to their principles. Sheridan 
turned round, “Sir, it is easy for my Lord C., or Earl G., 
or MaJQuis B., or Lord If ., with thousands upon thousands 
a-year, some of it* either ^presently derived or inherited in 
sinecure or acquisitions from the public money, to boast of 
their patriotism and keep aloof ‘from temptation; but they 
do not know from what temptation those have kept aloof 
who ha^ equal pri^e, at least equal talents, and not un- 
equai passions, and nevertheless knew not in the course of 
then fotfNfeMtaa* to have a shilling o? their own." And 
m saying this he wept— Byron's “Diary ” 1821 


COLONEL SIBTHORP. 

Criticism on a Royal SPEECH.-Colonel Sibthorp’s 
speeches were usually brief, but extremely forcible; and he 
never failed to amuse the House, jmdesignedly, both by his 
matter and his maimer. The following is an example from 
“Hansard” of his peculiar style. On the evening of the 
explanations which ensued upon the dismissal of Lord 
JEa hners toa fry hi& chief, the colonel followed Lord John 
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onslaught on the effects of the Great*Edition of i8$i. 

“There■was,” he sard,“hut one opunqtv, »&\\ was universal, 
as to the gross insult which had been offapd tothejnercbaiics 
and tradesmen of this countfy by the wnolesa!e # imroduction ( 
of foreigners and their wares which had taken plfcce in con¬ 
sequence of the Ejfhibition; and, for his own^art, he would 
not for a thousand guineas enter the walls or approach 
within smell of the unwieldy, ill-devised, and unwholesome 
Castle of Glass. The speech which the ministers had put 
into her Majesty’s lips was a mass of trickery, trash, qjid 
trumpery. It was they who were responsible for the senti¬ 
ments it contained, and he sincerely hoped that the Queen 
would speedily escape from their fangs.” 

Principles before Beards. —On the adjourifed debate 
respecting the Maynooth Grant, in the House of Com¬ 
mons, April 17 th, 4845, Colonel §ibthorp, in oppoS&g the 
measure, said: “An honourable aid learned member [Mr. 
Serjeant Murphy] has told me that I would sooner sacrifice 
my principles than^ would be shaved. I tell that honourable 
and learned gentleman that I had rather not only be shaved, 
but have my head shaved off, than forget I am a Protestant 
—bom a Protestant, bred* a Pibtestant, ed ucated a Pro¬ 
testant j and God grant that I may dijniiJt UllffiHt feelings 
and in that faith!”— Hansard. 


SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

The “ Tatler?”— Steele (in alluding to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer’s opposition to the Commercial Treaty, in 1714) 
said, “ I rise to do him hpnour j” on which many members, 
who had before tried to interrupt him, called out “Tatler! 
Tatler!” And as he went down the House, several said, 
“It is not so easy a thing to speak in the House; he 
fancies, because he can scribble,” &c, $Lc.—%ariJius3eB. 
“ The Affairs of ^Europe? 
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Silent and Eloquent. —When Steele sat for Borough- 
bridge, he wittil^ described the House, at the time, as 
c6n*stinm very m®h of silent people oppressed by the 
choice of a,, great ueal to saTy, and of eloquent people 
ignorant thht v what they said was nothing to the purpose.— 
— 'Forster’s Essay on Steele. 

His /Expulsion Prom the kousE of Commons.— 
When, upon the publication of his “Crisis,” which was but 
the sequel to those papers in the Guardian that led to his 
election fof Stockbridge, the motion was made to expel 
him, for having “ maliciously insinuated that the Protestant 
succession in the House of Hanover is in danger under 
her Majesty’s administration,” the Whigs rallied to his 
support iMth what strength they could. Robert Walpole 
and General Stanhope took their place on either side of 
him as he waited at #he bar, and <Addison prompted 
him throughout his spirted and temperate defence. He 
spoke, says one who heard him, for near three hours, •with 
such temper, eloquence, and unconcern 35 gave entire satis¬ 
faction to all who were not prepossessed against him. But 
perljaps^he most interesting occurrence of that memorable 
day was the speech @f Lokl Finch. This young nobleman, 
afterwai 4 s iaffitiXS**)*: a minister and orator, owed gratitude 
to Steele for having repelled, in the Guardian, a libel on 
his sister, and he rose to make his maiden speech in defence 
of her defender. But bashfulness overcame him; and after 
a few confused sentences he sat down, crying out as he did 
so, “ It is strange I cannot speak for this man, though I 
could readily fight for him!” Upon this such cheering rang 
through the House, that suddenly Jthe young lord took heart, 
rose again, and made the first of a long series of able and 
tiling speeches. Of course, however, it did not save Steele, 
who was expelled by a majority of nearly a hundred, in a 
House of fottr hundred members.— Ibid. 
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“CHICKEN TAYLOR, 

I, 

Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor, who foi seijpral fehrs 
brought forward a motion in the House of Conations against 
Lord Eldon, was jcnown by the soubriquet of* “ Chicken 
Taylor.” On some points of law which arose*in the House, 
Tayldj had Answered the g^eat lawyer, Bearcroft, .but not 
without an apology, “ that he himself, who was but a young 
practitioner, and, as he might phrase it, a chicken in the law, 
should venture on a fight with the cock of Westminster 
Hall.” He then acquired, and he never lost, the name of 
“Chicken Taylor.”— Campbell’s 11 Chancellors." 


LORD TENTERDEN. 

A Vow.—In the month of f\pril, < i832, the parlia¬ 
mentary Reform Bill again came q|> from the Commons, and 
was assailed by Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, in the last 
speech he evtr delivered in Parliament. In concluding his 
speech he said, “This measure, my lords, leaves nothing 
untouched in the existing state of the» elective franchise. 
It goes to vest all the functions df government jp .die other 
House of Parliament; and if it were tofriss, there would be 
nothing left for this House, or for the Crown, but to obey 
the mandate of the Commons. Never—never, my lords, 
shall I Alter the doors of this House after k has become 
the phantom of its departed greatness.” Lord Tenterden 
was as good as his word. After the Reform Bill received 
the Royal assent, he never more entered the doors of the 
House.— CampbelFs “Chief Justices." 

LORD THURLOW. 

Leaving the Lawyer Behind. —TfiurloV, thqp At¬ 
torney-General, took an active part, on the Government 
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side, in the debates *which preluded the outbreak of the 
American colonist;. It is amusing to find him declaring 
thait he did not spe\k on such occasions as a lawyer; “ that 
.he always di^ v and always would, lfeave the lawyer in West¬ 
minster HAllj and l>e in that House only a member of 
Parliament ”—%Campbeirs “ Chancellors." ' 

Thujilow ABASHEft— Mr. Fox having moved, in-T 777, 
for the production of certain papers relating to the American 
war, Thurlow, then Attorney-General, opposed the motion on 
behalf of tlffe Government. The “ Parliamentary History ” 
says:—“ He was contending against the ill policy of giving 
such information at the present critical moment, when news 
came from the Lords that the ministers in the Upper House 
jjad agree® to the same motion. This intelligence produced 
a great deal of laughter amongst the minority, and the 
whisper, reaching the Attorney-Genera^ threw him into a 
little confusion; but, having recovered from it, he quitted the 
defence of the administration, and said that, ‘ let ministers 
do as they please in this or in any other House, *he, as a 
member of Parliament, never would give his vote for making 
pub}ie tifce circumstances of a negotiation during its progress.’ 
However, this did hot stifle the‘laugh, which continued for 
some time?^^^ 7 £Uampbell ascribes the laughter to “ the 
phenomenon that, for once in his life, Thurlow appeared to 
be abashed." 

The Great Seal Stolen. —Early in the morning of the 
,24th of March, 1784 (says Campbell), “some thieves broke 
into the house of Lord Thurlow, in Gifeat Ormond Street, 
which then bordered on the country. They carried off the 
Great Seal, two silver-hilted swords belonging to the Chan¬ 
cellor’s, officers, dnd a small sum of money. Though a 
reward was offered. for their discovery, the thieves never 
could be traced. A charge was brought against the Whigs 
that, jto present the then threatened dissolution, they had 
burglariously broken into the Lord Chancellor’s house, and 
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feloniously stolen and carried off th^ Clavis Hegtti." The 
theft and the custodian of the seal .are/thus alluded to in 
“The Rolled”:— 

“ The rugged Thurlow, who, with sullen scowl, 

In surly mood, at friend and foe will f^owl, 

Of proud prerogative the stem support, 

Defends the entrant of Great Gecwge's court 
’Gainst factious Whigs, l#st they who stole the seal 
The sacred diadem itself should steal. 

So have I seen, near village butcher's stall 

(If things so great may be compared with small),* 

• A mastiff guarding on a market day, 

With snarling vigilance, his master’s tray.” 

Thurlow’s Gush of Loyalty. —The question of the 
Regency, on the illness of George III. in 1788, g*ve risejtj 
vehement debates and much political intrigue. Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Thurlow’s conduct in the Matter is- well known; he 
negotiated with the Whigs for tl^ Regency, while he still 
occupied the woolsack for the Tones, who opposed it On 
the ioth*of December, 1788, Pitt presented a report to the 
House of Commons on the King’s mental incapacity, and 
moved for the appointment of a comigittee to ^garch for 
precedents. A similar morion was made the following day 
in the Lords. Thurlow, who by this co^e to the 

conclusion that his interest lay on the King’s side, left the 
woolsack and addresSfed the House, concluding his speech 
with this exclamation—“And when I forget jny King may 
my God forget me !” It seems scarcely possible (says Earl 
Stanhope, in his “fLife of Pitt ”) to exaggerate the strong 
impression which that half-sentence made. Within the 
House itself the effect .perhaps was not so satisfactory. 
Wilkes, who was standing under the throne, eyed the 
Chancellor askance, and muttered, “God forget you! *He 

will see you d- first!” Burke at the same moment 

exclaimed, with equal .wit and with no frofaiTeness w “ The 
best thing that can happen to you!" Pitt also was on the 
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steps of the throne. € On Lord Thurlow’s imprecation he is 
said to have lushed out of the House, exclaiming several 
timee, “Qh, ^yhat a rascal!” In allusion to t this scene, 
: Burke aftery^rds remarked in* the' House of Commons: 
“ The oth& JHouse*tvere not yet, perhaps, recovered from 
that extraordinary burst of the pathetic which had been 
exhibited the other evening; they had not ye* 1 dried* their 
eyes, or been restored to their former placidity, ancl were 
unqualified to attend to new business. The tears shed in 
that Housed on the occasion to which he alluded, were not 
the tears of patriots for dying laws, but of lords for their 
expiring places. The iron tears which flowed down Pluto’s 
cheek rather resembled the dismal bubbling of the Styx 
.-than the fentle murmuring streams of Aganippe.” 

' Betrayed by his Hat. —When a council was to be 
held at Windsor,’ to determine the course which ministers 
should pursue (on the ^Regency question), Thurlow had 
been there some time before any of his colleagues arrived. 
He was to be brought back to London by ene of them, 
and, the moment of departure being come, the Chancellor’s 
hat .was<. nowhere to be found. After a fruitless search 
in the a b utment where ‘the Council had been held, a 
page caftie wTSPSiu "hat in his hand, saying aloud, and with 
great naivete, “ My lord, I found it in the closet of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales.” The other ministers were 
still in the hall, and Thurlow’s confusion corroborated the 
inference which they drew .—Campbells “Lives." 

A Scarecrow to the Houses.— With reference to 
precedents cited of the Chancellor having directed the use 
of the Great Seal during the King’s incapacity, Burke re¬ 
marked, “ But what is to be done when the Crown is in a 
, Jelvquium t It was intended, he had heard, to set up a man 
(Thurlow) with black brows and a large wig, a kind of scare¬ 
crow to the fwo H*ouses, who was to give a factitious assent in 
the royal name, and this to be binding on the people at large.” 
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An Imposing Aspect. —Although jliretpnding (says Lord 
Campbell) to despise the opinion of othejs, h£ was acting a 
part, and hi§ aspect was more solemn and imping thhn 
almost any other person’s in public life—so iji'ich that Mr. 
Fox used to say “it proved him dishonest, since no man 
could be so wise as Thujlow looked.” 

A Masked Battery. —Speaking* generally, it v^s only 
on great occasions that he signalised himself. He was a kind 
of guarda costa vessel, which cannot meet eveiy turn and 
winding of a frigate that assails her, but, when the oppor¬ 
tunity offers, pours a broadside which seldom fails of sink¬ 
ing the assailant. His lordship, however, possessed a 
weapon which he often brought into action with ^reat skill 
and effect. He would appear to be ignorant upon the sub¬ 
ject in debate, and with affected respect, but visible derision, 
to seek for information upon it, pointing gut, with a kind of 
dry solemn humour, contradiction! and absurdities, which 
he professed his own inability to explain, and calling upon 
his adversaries for*iheir explanation. It was a kind of 
masked battery of the most searching questions and dis¬ 
tressing observations; i^ often discomfited his adr/ertary, 
and seldom failed,to force* him Into £ very^ci&bgrrassing 
position of defence; it was the more elective as, when he 
was playing it off, his lordship showed he had the command of 
much more formidable*artillery .—Butlers “ Reminiscences.” 

A Crushing Reply. —At times Lord Thurlow was 
superlatively great. It was my good fortune to hear his 
celebrated reply to \he Duke of Grafton during the inquiry 
into Lord Sandwich’s administration of Greenwich Hospital. 
His grace’s action and delivery when he addressed the 
House were singularly dignified and graceful; but his matter 
was not equal to his manner. He reproached Lord Thurlbw 
with his plebeian extraction, and his rpcent^ admission 
into the peerage Partic ular circumstances caused Cord 
Thurlow’s regly to make a deep impression on me. His 
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lordship had spoken too often, and began to be heard with 
a civil, but vigible^mpatience. Under these circumstances, 
h? was ajttacljed in thp manner we have mentioned. He 
rose from tfe^ woolsack, and advanced slowly to the place 
whence thl Chancellor generally addresses the House; then, 
fixing on the* duke the look of J f pve when he grasps the 
thunder “I am amazed," he said in a level tone ofivoice, 
“ at• the attack the noble duke has made on me. Yes, my 
lords”—considerably raising his voice—“I am amazed at 
his grace’s* speech. The noble duke cannot look before 
him, behind him, and on either side of him, without seeing 
some noble peer who owes his seat in this House to his 
successful exertions in the profession to which I belong. 
«%£>oes heSiot feel that it is as honourable to owe it to these 
as t<& tyeing the accident of an accident t To all these noble 
lords the language of the noble duke is as applicable and 
as insulting as it is to n^self. But I don’t fear to meet it 
single and alone. No one venerates the peerage more than 
I do; but I must say, my lords, that the peerage 1 solicited 
me, not I the peerage. Nay, more; I can say, and will 
say, that, as a peer of Parliament,^ Speaker of this right 
honouring House, as Kefcper of the Gn&t Seal, as guardian 
of his Majesty s conscience, as Lord High Chancellor of 
England—nay, even in that character alone in which the 
noble duke would think it an affront to be considered—as a 
man —I am at this moment as respectable—I beg' leave to 
add I am at this time as much respected—as the proudest 
peer I now look down upon.” The effect of this speech, 
both within the walls of Parliament and out of them, was 
prodjgious. It gave Lord Thurlow an ascendancy in the 
House which nb Chancellor had ever possessed: it invested 
him, in public opinion, with a character of independence 
and honour; and this, though he was ever on the unpopular 
side <in politics, made him always popular with the people. 
— Ibid. 
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GEORGE TIERNEY. 

• 

The Fox and the Goose. —Mr. Tierney W|.s one of 
those Whigs who, partly through hostility to Mr. Pitt, and 
partly from a sincere gn&itude for t]je peace* abroad, an*d 
the rnf^l anif constitutional government at home, obtained 
for the countiy by Mr. Addington, first supported and after¬ 
wards formally joined that minister, upon his rupture with 
his patron and predecessor. * * * When alluding to thS 
difficulties the Foxites and Pittites had of passing over to join 
each other in attacking the Addington ministry, Mr. Tierney 
(forgetting for the moment how easily he had himsglf over¬ 
come a like difficulty in joining that ministry) alluded 4? 
the puzzle of “The Fox and the Goose,”and did not "clearly 
expound his idea. ^Whereupon wR. Dudley North said, 
“ It is himself he means—who left tfce fox to go over to the 
goose, ancj put the bag of oats in his pocket.”— Brougham's 
1 ‘Historical Sketches. * • 

The Duel between Pitt and Tierney. —Pitt brought 
in a bill for the more effecting manning of the navyfon’tbe 
25 th of May, 1798, mnd urged that it should pass through 
all its stages in one day. Mr. Tiemey^ipposed this “ pre¬ 
cipitous course.” In r^ply Pitt asked how the honourable 
gentleman’s opposition to the measure was to be accounted 
for, but from a desire to obstruct the defence of fhe country. 
Pitt refusing to retract or explain, received a challenge the 
next day from Mr. Tierney. Lord Sidmouth gives the 
following account of the preliminaries :—“ I was dining with 
Lord Grosvenor when a noth was brought me from Mr Pitt 
stating that he had received a hostile message from Mr. 
Tierney, and wished me to go to him, which I did as soon 
as the party at Lord Grosvenor’s broke up # Mfc Pitt had 
just made his will when I'an-ived. He had sent, in the first 
instance, to Mr. Steele to be his secqpd; but, finding he.was 

T 
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absent, he sent next to Mr. Ryder. On the following day 
I went with Pitt Aid Ryder down the Birdcage Walk, up the 
stej 5 s into Queen Street, wherg their chaise waited to take 
them to WSmbledop Common.” On Sunday, the 27th, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon (says Rftrl Stanhope, in his 
“*Life pf Pitt**’) the twp parties m<L on Putney Heath. Mr. 
Pitt was attended by Mr. Dudley Ryder, afterwards Lord 
Hatrowby, and Mr. Tierney by Mr. George Walpole. The 
seconds hq.d some conversation, and endeavoured to prevent 
PUrther proceedings, but they did not prevail. The prin¬ 
cipals took their ground at the distance of twelve paces, and 
fired at the same moment, each without effect. A second 
case of pistols was produced, and fired in the same manner, 
♦Mr. Pitt on this last occasion firing his pistol in the air. The 
seconds interfered, and thus ended the affair. 

His Style in Debase, —Bulwer, in his “St Stephen’s,” 
$ives the following graphic sketch of Tierney’s manner:— 

1 ‘ There is an eloquence which aims at t£jk— « 

A muse, though wingfcd, that prefers to walk ; 

Its easy grace® so content the eye, 

You’d fear to lose it if it sought *o fly ; 

Light and ye 4 vigorous, fearless yet wejl bred, 

As once it m^ved in Tierney’s airy tread. 

Carelessly, as a wit about the town 
Chats at your table some huge proser down, 

He lounged into debate, just touched a foe— 

‘ Lighter and cheers ’—A touch, sir ? what a blow ■' 

Declaiming never, with a placid smile 
He bids you wonder why you arc so vjle; 

One hand politely pointing out your crime, 

The other—in his pocket all the time.” 


JOHN HORNE TOOKE. 

His RjCTURij for Old Sarum.— Lord Camelford once 
tool? a freak to cross in a boat from Dover to Calais, while 
we were at war with prance. The police, bearing of his 
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design, apprehended him. Mr. Pitt, who was his kinsman, 
instituted an inquiry, and in a few dayS ordered his release. 
Lord Camelf«rd was so angry at his not giving, oru hearing 
who it was that had been arrested, an instant* order for 
his discharge, that 1 j$ said to Home Tooke, with whom he 
was well acquainted, “H#w can 1 avenge mfself?” Hb 
answer^ that Tie could do it uery well by putting his black 
servant, Mungo, into his borough of Old Sarum. Lord 
Camelford agreed, but the next day thought better^of it, and 
told Home Tooke so. “ Well,” said he, “ then the next besf 
thing you can do is to put me in.” This was done, and Home 
Tooke, who had in early life taken holy orders, sat till the 
end of that Parliament. Addington, then Prime Minister, 
timidly dreading his eloquent attacks, to get rid of him ha£ 
a bill brought in to prevent clergymen being retumedr as 
representatives.— Professor Prymds decollations." 

The Clerical, Member. —Hqfne Tooke entered the 
House onjthe 16th of February, 1801. He was introduced 
(records “ Hansard ”)fcy Sir Francis Burdett and Mr. Wilson, 
This being done, Earl Temple rose and said, “he had ob¬ 
served a gentleman who had just retired fmm the taMe after 
having taken the oaths, whom he conceived incapable of a 
seat in that House, in consequence his having taken 
priest’s orders and been inducted into a living. He should 
wait the allotted time of fourteen days, to see whether there 
was any petition presented against this return. * If not, he 
should then move th|it the return for Old Sarum be taken 
into consideration.” Three days after, the clerical member 
addressed the House on Mr. Sturt’s motion respecting the 
failure of Jthe expedition to Ferrol. In supporting .the 
motion he said: “ If the House refuse to go into a com-. 
mittee of inquiry, with what propriety can they enter into 
the merits of the borqugh of Old Sarum aijd its.member? 
How can they plunge themselves into inquiries and dis¬ 
cussions about, what is or is not % priest, and whether a 
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thirty years’ quarantine is not sufficient to guard against tftt 
infection of his original character? Yet, in recommending 
this lin® of conduct to the ^louse, I sacrifice my interes 
to my dirty? as wpll as I sacrifice my wishes to truth, ir 
defending tlie right honourable Secretary of State—a service 
which he never has done, and I 1 daresay never will do, foi 
me.” ‘On the 10th of March, at the insfance {>f Earl 
Tetnple, a committee of inquiry was appointed to inquire 
into the eligibility of persons in holy orders to sit in the 
■House. The result was the passing of a bill (May 19th) to 
prevent their sitting. Before the bill passed, however, 
Tooke proposed an amendment, which was negatived. In 
support; of his amendment he entertained the House with an 
illustrative anecdote. “He had heard of casuists splitting 
hairs, 'but this was the first instance he ever heard of a 
casuist splitting sacraments; and he Was sure the learned 
gentleman (Sir W. Scott) must have borrowed the idea 
from a learned casuist in divinity, of whose intense research 
and perspicacity he would relate an aKecdote. The divine 
alluded to wished to investigate the mystery related in the 
Scriptu\e, of the "’legion of devils* entering into a herd of 
swine; and, in order first to ascertain the number of devils 
composing a legioh,-he applied to his glossary, and found 
that a legion in the Roman army meant a certain number of 
men, more or less in different reigns; but he took as his 
medium the' number as it stood in the reign oi Tiberius. 
He next set about inquiring into the number that composed 
a herd of swine; and for this purpose he directed his in¬ 
vestigations into Syria and other countries; and having 
taken the swineries of Mesopotamia as the mosg probable 
.standard, he divided the number of a herd there by the 
number he had before ascertained of a legion, and the 
quotient proved to him that each hog was possessed of 
exactly a devil and a half, or somewhat less than a devil 
apd three-quarters. Tlip name of the divine .was Dr. Small- 
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well, or Smallbridge, or Smallbrock; .but ever after the 
learned casuist was called Dr. Splitdevil." 

Good Authority. —“ So I understand, Mr. Tooke, pqu 
have all the blackguards in London with you,”*sai(P O’Brien 
to him on the hustings at Westminster “ I *aftk happy to 
have it, sir, on suoh good authority.”— S. Rogers' “Recol¬ 
lection^” 

m 

CHARLES TOWNSHEND. 

A Logician out of Place. —When Sir P. Yorke’s 

• 

friend and correspondent, James Harris, took his seat in the 
House of Commons, Charles ^wnshend inquired of some 
member who he was; and being told in reply that he was a 
gentleman who had written on the subject of l*gic and 
grammar, he exclaimed, “Why does he come here, where 
he will hear nothing, of either ?”—Jffarrids “Life of Hard- 
wide.” 

A Champagne Speech. —Hoftice Walpole, writing to 
Sir Horaee Ivjann, May 12th, 1767, mentions “a wonderful 
speech made by Cliarles Townshend last Friday, apropos to 
nothing, and yet about everything—about ministers, past, 
present, and to come—Himself in. particular, whom* I think 
rather past than to* come. It was all wit and folly, satire 
and indiscretion. He was half drur^e 'when he made it, and 
yet that did but serv# to raise the idea of his abilities.” 
Writing ty Miss Berry on the same subject, he says, “The 
speech lasted an hour, with torrents of wit, ridicule, vanity, 
lies, and beautiful language. Nobody but he could have 
made that speech; and nobody but he would have made 
it if they could. It was at once a proof that his abilities 
were superior to those of all men, and his judgment below 
that of any man. II showed him capable of being, and 
unfit to be, first minister. The House was in a roar of 
rapture, and some dapped their hands with ecstasy, like 
audience in a theatre. In this* speech he beat Lord 
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Chatham in language, Burke in metaphors, Grenville in 
presumption, Rfgby ,in impudence, himself in folly, and 
everybody in good humour.” 


SIR JOHN TREVOR. 

A Squinting Speaker. —The unfortunate obliquity of 
Sir John Trevor’s vision is perceptible in the portrrits and 
prints we have of him. While in the chair, as Speaker, two 
members %n different parts of the House were often equally 
confident of having “ caught his eye."— Campbell's “Lives.” 

Royal Prerogative. —-^Jir John Trevor, speaking in the 
House of Commons on th®oyal prerogative of Charles II., 
maintained that its exercise was by no means to be inquired 
ifc.to b^ Parliament. “ It is the King’s prerogative," said he, 
“ to make peace or w% r ; ’tis he that jnakes it and he that 
breaks it. The disciples came to our Saviour in the ship, 
and said, ‘Lord, save us*or we perish!’ and we say no more 
to the King."— Ibid. 

Vote of Censure on the Speaker. —In 1695 a 
rumour rose and spread that the funds of the City of London 
and the' East India Company kad been largely employed for 
the purpose of corrupting great men, and the name of Sir 
John Trevor, Speakt‘~ of the House of Commons, was 
mentioned among others. A committee was appointed to 
examine thp books of the two corporations. Foley was 
placed in the chair, and within a week reported that the 
Speaker had, in the preceding session, received fronl the 
City a thousand guineas for expediting a local bill. As soon 
as the report of the committee had been read, it was moved 
that*he had been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanour. 
*He had to stand up and to put the question. There was a 
loud cry of “ Ay.” He called on the “ noes,” and scarcely a 
voice was heard.*- He was forced tp declare that the “ayes” 
had it. A man of spirit would have giveii up the ghost with 
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remorse and shame; and the unutterable ignominy of that 
moment left its mark even on the callous *heajrt and brazen 
forehead of Trevor. Had he retumecl to the House on the 
following day he would havy had to put the question on a 
motion for his own expulsion. He therefore pleaded illness,' 
and shut himself up^in his bedroom. Wharton soon brought 
down a royal message stathorising the Commons to elect 
anothyp Speaker.— Macaulay'% “ History." 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 

A Tory Physician and his Whig Patient. —During 
Walpole’s residence at King’s College, Cambridge, he was 
seized with the small-pox, which was of a malignant sort, 
and he continued for some time in imminent danger, jpr. 
Brady, the famous historical advocate for the Tory principles 
of the English constitution, who was his» physician, said to 
one of the Fellows of King’s Coliege, warmly attached to 
the sama party, “ We must take care to save this young man, 
or we shall be accflSed of having purposely neglected him, 
because he is so violent a Whig.” Nofwithstanding Body’s 
political prejudices, he Vas.so mych pleased with^he spirit 
and disposition of liis young patient that he observed, with 
an affectionate attachment, “His ysgular escape seems to 
be a sure indication ^iat he is reserved for important pur¬ 
poses.”— Coxe’s “ Walpole." 

Committal to the Tower. —The accusation of cor¬ 
ruption brought against Walpole by the Commissioners of 
Public Accounts, was made, says Coxe (“ Life of Walpole ”), 
December zist, 1711. They charged him with having taken 
two notes of hand—one for five hundred guineas, thVother 
for five hundred pouftds—while he was Secretary-at-War, for 
forage contracts in Scotland. In consequence of these re¬ 
ports he was heard in his own defence, January. 17th, 1712. 
Ultimately the House resolved that he had been guilty of a 
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' high breach of trusj, that he should be committed to the 
Tower, and expelled the House. Next morning Walpole 
surrendered himself a prisoner, and was committed to the 
Tower, tfherd he remained a prisoner till the pforogation of 
1 Parliament, f *A ne\j writ having been issued for Lynn, he 
was re-electdd; but on a petition by Samuel Taylor, the 
opposing candidate, the House declared Walpole incapable 
of serving in the present Parliament. While he regained 
in prison he was considered as a martyr to the cause of 
the Whigs,*and visited by persons of the highest distinction 
and ability; his apartment exhibiting the appearance of a 
crowded levee. 

Unusual Excitement. —In general his manner was 
simple, apd even familiar, with a constant tendency towards 
gaiety. In vehemence of declamation he seldom indulged, 
and anything very violent was foreign to his habits at all 
times. Yet sometimes he deviated from this course, and 
once spoke under such excitement (on the motion respecting 
Lord Cadogan’s conduct, 1717) that the blood burst from 
his nose, and he had to quit the Hbuse. But for this 
accidental relief, he probably would have afforded a singular 
insfance'of a speaker, always gosd-Humoured and easy in his 
delivery beyond almost any other, dropping down dead in 
his declamation, fron?*fc?.-;cess of vehemence; and at this time 
he was between forty and fifty years, of age.— Brougham's 
“ Statesmen." 

c * 

The Orders of the Bath and the Garter. —A few 
days before the prorogation of Parliament, May 31st, 1724, 
the Order of the Bath was revived, and Walpole was created 
a knight, and in 1726 he was installed Knight of the Garter ■ 
the Value of which distinction is greatly enhanced by the 
consideration that, excepting Admiral Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Sandwich, he was the only commoner who, since the 
reign of James I.\ had been dignified by that order.* On 
* See page 386, “ The Garter in the Commons.” 
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this event he had the honour of beings congratulated by the 
author of the “ Night Thoughts/’ .in £ poem called the 
“Instalment .”—Coxis “ Walpole" 

Ignorance of History.— On March 1st, ¥733, Wal¬ 
pole’s excise scheme was brought # forwa?d? • A violent 
opponent of the measure had during the Rebate asserted 
that its object was to revive the wo»st practices of Empson 
and Dudley. So grossly igilorant of English history was the 
Prime Minister, that he had been obliged to ask Sir Philip 
Yorke, sitting by him on the Treasury Bench, “ who Empson 
and Dudley wereand he was afraid to trust himself (lest 
he should commit some ludicrous blunder) to repel the 
charges.— Campbell's Lives 

Keyhole Tactics. —On the 21st January, *742, Pul-, 
teney made the celebrated motion for referring to a secret 
committee the papers relating to |h<? war, which tad been 
already presented to the House. As this motion involved 
in it numerous charges against *the conduct of the war, 
stated the necessity of a parliamentary inquiry, and brought 
on personal inve*ctives against the minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole took a considerable share* in the debate, and 
was roused to the u!most exertions,* The motion’ was 
negatived by a 'majority of only three, in the fullest 
House known for many years, 503 members voted. 
The efforts were so great on both sides that numbers were 
brought, in from the chamber of sickness. .Several voted 
in that condition on the side of opposition ; but some who 
intended to have ^supported the minister were prevented 
from appearing at the division. They had been placed in 
an adjoining apartment belonging to Lord Walpole, as 
auditor of the Exchequer, which communicated with the 
House. The adversaries, aware of this fact, filled the key¬ 
hole of the door with dirt and sand, which prevented their* 
admission into the‘House till the division wa^ ovej. On 
this occasion, aS General Chflrchill was sitting next to the 
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Prince of Wales, wh^ was in the House of Commons to 
hear the debat?, a member was brought in who had lost the 
use of his limbs. “ So,” says the prince, “ I see you bring 
in'the lame, the halt, and the jalind.” , “Yes,” seplied the 
general, “ tljt lame on our side, and the blind on yours.”— 
Coxts “Walpole." 

The Lie d'irect.— -£)ne day, in file presence of the King, 
Walpole ®was so angry at the unfounded assertion of one of 
these persons (the Hanoverian ministers and favourites), 
probably Rebethon, th^t he exclaimed, with heat, “ Mentiris 
impudentissime.” In order to account for the use of these 
Latin terms, it is necessary to say, that Walpole not being 
able to speak French, and George I. not understanding 
English, ^11 their intercourse, down to the time of the King’s 
deaih, took place in the Latin language.— Earl Russell, , 
“The Affairs of Europe." f 

Plots against- his Life. —At the time of the Preston 
rebellion, a Jacobite, whoc sometimes furnished Sir Robert 
with intelligence, sitting alone with him one night, suddenly 
putting his hand into his bosom and rising, said, “ Why do 
not I jlrill you now?” SValpole, starting up, replied, “Because 
I am a ydanger mail, and a stronger. J They sat down again, 
and discussed the person’s information’^; but Sir Robert 
aftelwards had reasoffcsTor thinking that the spy had no 
intention of assassination, but had hoped by intimidating to 
extort money from him. Yet, if no real attempt was made 
on his life, it was not from want of suggestions to it. One 
of the weekly journals pointed out Sin Robert’s frequent 
passing Putney Bridge late at night, attended but by one or 
two servants, on his way to New Park, as a proper place; 
and after Sir Robert’s death the second Earl of Egmont 
told me that he was once at a consultation of the Opposition, 
1 in which it was proposed to have Sir Robert murdered by a 
mob, of which the earl had declared his abhorrence.— 
Walpoles “ Reminiscences* 
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Walpole’s Two Drawbacks. —A friend of mine, who 
dined with Sir Robert Walpole pne "day tete-a-tete, took 
occasion to compliment him on the great honour and ppwer 
which he # enjoyed ,as Prime Minister. “ Doctor,” says he, 
“I have great power, it is true; b^t I Ifate two cursed 
drawbacks—Hanover and the * * * avarice.”— Dr. Kings 
“Anecdotesg 

Grateful Supporter. —Sir Robert Walpflle wanted 
to carry a question in the House of Commons, to which he 
knew there "would be great opposition, and which was dis¬ 
liked by some of his own dependents. As he was passing* 
through the Court of Requests he met a member of the 
contrary party, whose avarice, he imagined, would not reject 
a large bribe. He took him aside, and sai<^ “Such 3, 
question comes on this day; give me your vote, and b.~re is 
a bank bill of ^2^000,” which ht^pflt into his hands. The 
member replied, “ Sir Robert, you have'lately served some of 
my particular friends; and wheil my wife was last at Court, 
the King ^as very gracious to her, which must have hap¬ 
pened at your instance. I should therefore think myself 
very ungrateful (putting the bank nofe into his pocket) if I 
were to refuse the favour you ai£ now .pleased to "ask me.”— 
Ibid. 

Magnanimity. — Lord Nor£v‘related the following 
anecdote to Dr. Johnson:—Sir Robert Walpole having got 
into hip hands some treasonable letters of. his inveterate 
enemy, William Shippen, one of the heads of the Jacobite 
faction, he sent for him and burned them before his face. 
Some time afterwards, Sbippen had occasion to take the 
oaths to the Government in the House of Commons, which 
while he was doing, Sir Robert, who stood next him and 
knew his principles' to be the same as ever, smiled. “ Egad, 
Robin,” said Shippen, who had observed him, “ that’s hardl/ 
fair.”— Haivkitis' ‘'Life of Johnson." 

Even Temper. —Dr. Johnson had a high opinion of Sir 
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Robert Walpole, notwithstanding that he had written against 
him in the early pSrt o/ his life. He said of him that he 
was,a fine fellow, and that his very enemies deemed him so 
before his fieatK. He honoured his memory for hiving kept 
this country' In ‘ peace r many years, as also for the goodness 
and jfiacabilitypf his temper. Pulteney, 'Earl of Bath, in a 
conversation with Johnson, said that Sir Robert was ,of a 
temper set calm and equal, and so hard to be provoked?- that 
he was very sure he never felt the bitterest invectives against 
him for half *nn hour.— Ibid. 

His Opinion of History.-— Upon his retirement, in 
1742, he went immediately to Houghton; but, accustomed 
all his life to political excitement, having never been fond of 
.reading, ard much of his old company failing, his time must 
hav$Jiung heavy on his hands. ' It is recorded that his son 
having one day proposed to read to him, and taking down a 
book of history, he Exclaimed, “ Oh, don’t read history; that 
I know must be false:’--the judgment of a man better 
acquainted with pamphleteers than with historians ."—Earl 
Bussell, '•'•The Affairs o£Europe.” 

Inquiring after Robin. —When Walpole resigned, 
upon his being raised to < the peerage, in 1742, the old 
clergyman of Walsingham, who was master of the first school 
in which Sir Robert wasV’structed, came to Houghton, and 
told him that he had been his first master, and had pre¬ 
dicted that he would be a great man. Being asked why 
he never had called upon him while he was in power, he 
answered, “ I knew that you were surrounded with so many 
petitioners, craving preferment, and that you had done so 
much for Norfolk people, that I did not wish to intrude. 
But,” hie added, in, a strain of good-natured simplicity, “ I 
always inquired how Robin went on, and was satisfied with 
your proceedings.”— Coxe's “Walpole." 

Insignificant Men. —By the fall of Walpole, Lord Bath 
enjoyed for some days a kind of sovereign power* But he 
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ruined his character; and, from a rifosfc glorious eminence, 
sank down to a degree of contempt. The first time Sir 
Robert (\»ho was now Earl of Orford) met fcim in' the 
House of Lords, he threw out this reproach: “ My Lord 
Bath, you and I ape now two as insignificant men as any in 
England.”— Dr. KingAnecdotes .” t 

FaultiT Premiers. —The Duke of Argyll saicj all First 
Ministers had been faulty, but that Sir Robert Walpote had 
the least faults of any minister with whom he hgd ever been 
concerned.— Coxe’s “ Walpole.” 

His Political Axiom. —Sir Robert Walpole is justly 
blamed for a want of political decorum, and for deriding 
public spirit, to which Pope alludes :— 

“ Seen him I have, but’in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure, ill exchanged <or power; 

Seen him,‘uncumbered with the venai tribe, 

Smile without art, and win without a bribe. 

Would he oblige me ? let mi only find 

He does not think me what he thinks mankind." 

m 

Although it is not possible to justify him, yet this part of his 
conduct has been greatly exaggerated. • The political’axiom 
generally attributed, that “all frien have their price,” was 
perverted by leaving out the word “ those.” Flowery 
oratory he despised •, he ascribedfit to the interested views 
of themselves or their relatives, the declarations of pre¬ 
tended fiatriots, of whom he said, “ All those ltien have their 
priceand in the event many of them justified his ob¬ 
servation.— Ibid. 

Campbell’s Character of Walpole. —Lord Campbell, 
in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” su ms up the character of 
Walpole in the following terms :—“After much unjust abuse 
heaped upon him, there seems now to be a great disposition 
to bestow upon him unqualified praise. f He v^s, probably, 
the most dexterpus party-leader we have ever had—Equally 
skilled to \«in royal favour, to govern the House of Com- 
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mons, and to influence or be influenced by public opinion. 
He likewise well understood the material interests of the 
country, and, a& far as was consistent with his own retention 
of power, he t was desirous of pursuing them. But, that he 
might run no persona? risk, he would make no attempt to 
improve our institutions; he was regardless of distant 
dangers; )ie plunged into a war which he admitted to be 
unjust and impolitic, and, by his utter neglect of literature 
and literary pen—in spite of the example set him by his 
»irriUiediate predecessors, Whig and Tory—he gave to official 
life in England that aristocratic feeling, and vulgar, business¬ 
like tone, which it has ever since retained.” 

THE DUKE OF. WELLINGTON. 

Early Frivolity.—An Unfulfilled Prediction.— 
“ I remember,” said Lord Plunket, “ being on a committee 
with him. The duke (then Captain Wellesley or Wesley) 
was, I recollect, playing with one of those toys called quizzes, 
the who^e time of the sitting of the committee.” This trait 
of the duke coincides perfectly with all that I have ever 
heard about this great man's'apparent frivohty at that period 
of his life. Luttrell, indeed, who is about two years older 
than the duke, and who lived on terms of intimacy with all 
the Castle men of those days, has the courage to own, in 
the face of all the duke’s present glory, that often, in' specu¬ 
lating on the future fortunes of the youn^ men with whom 
he lived, he has said to himself, in looking at Wellesley’s 
vacant face, “ Well, let who will get on in this world, you 
certainly will not !”—Lord J, Russell, 11 Memoirs, &•€., of 
Mqpre." 

, First Appearance in the House of Lords. —The 
Duke of Weljingto^ took his seat in thje House of Lords 
for the'first time on the 28th of June, i8ia. “Hansard” 
records that a considerable concourse of persons had 
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assembled below the bar to witness his g*ace’,s introduction, 
an unusual number of peers were present, and “ below the 
throne sat the "Duchess of Wellington, and the CtountSss of 
Momington, the venerable mother of the nobla^luke. His 
patents of creation^is baron, earl, marquis, and duke, were 
severally read, and occupied a considerable time.” Ihe 
Lord # Chancellor (Eldon) addressed him, to convey the 
thanks of the House for the services he had rendered to 
his sovereign and his country, and remarked, “ In the exe¬ 
cution of that duty he could not refrain from calling his 
attention, and that of the noble lords present, to a circum¬ 
stance singular in the history of that House, that upon his 
introduction he had gone through every digngy of the 
peerage in this country which it was in the power of the 
Crown to bestow.” 

Characteristics of His Speeches. —In the House 
of Lords the duke was a regular (attendant, and not unfre- 
quently .a speaker, but the journals of that august body 
supply few testimonies of our hero’s excellence. His 
opinions and votes, excepting when hi§ natural consetvatism 
had not yet been sufficiently influenced by pre&ure from 
without, were rardy otherwise than soundly given, but his 
motives were often imperfectly expressed. It has been %aid 
that a collection of £romwell’s speeches would make the 
most nonsensical book in the world, and though such a 
remark is certainly not warranted by the orations of Welling¬ 
ton, yet on this pqint a certain resemblance is discoverable 
between the two great soldiers. The duke allowed himself 
in addressing the House to be carried away, not perhaps by 
his feelings, but by the irilpetus of a delivery which, Without 
being either fluent ‘or rapid, was singularly emphatic aad 
vehement. He magnified his' own opinions in order to' 
impress them upon his hearers. If he recommended, as he 
did with great alacrity, a vote of thanks to an Indian general, 
the campaign was always “ the most brilliant he had §ver 
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known j” if he wished io stigmatise a disturbance of the peace, 
it was something transcending “ anything he had ever seen 
in all" his experience,” though such a quality could hardly 
lie predicate^ rof any disorders under the sun. * * * 
The duke could appreciate events with unfailing nicety, but 
he failed in th£ capacity to describe 1 them, and of late years 
his speeches, where they were not tautology, J were often 
contradictions. Nor could the failing be traceable to age' 
alone, for i£ was observed, though in a less degree, during 
tffe earlier stages of his career, and is the more remarkable 
from the contrast presented by his despatches.— Membir, 
from the “Times." 

An Undesigned Effect. —When at the meeting of 
* Parliament, Nov. 3rd, 1830, the Puke of Wellington declared 
that the Constitution of the House of Commons was perfect, 
and that the wit of man could not a priori have devised 
anything so good, the general feeling was one of dismay. 
The House of Lords, usually so calm, showed signs of 
amazement and perturbation. The duk^ whispered to one 
of his colleagues, “ What can I have said which seems to 
make so g.eat a disturbance ? ” “ Y6u have announced the 
fall of your Government, that is all,” replied his more clear¬ 
sighted colleague .—Earl Russell, Introduction to “Speeches." 

The King not a Gentleman.— When Lord Liverpool 
was forming his administration in 1822, he insisted on the 
necessity of offering the Secretaryship of Foreign Affairs to 
Mr. Canning, and impressed his opinions on this subject so 
strongly on the Duke of Wellington, that his grace, though 
he had some prejudices of his own to conquer, undertook to 
vanquish those of his Majesty against Mr. Canning’s ap¬ 
pointment. A lady who was an intimate friend of George 
. IV., and at that moment of the duke also, and who was then 
staying at Brightop, told me that the duke went down to 
Brighton and held an interview with the King, and she 
related to me parts of a conversation which, according to 
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her, took place on this occasion. “ Goyd God ! Arthur, you 
don’t mean to propose to me that fellow'' as.Secretary for 
Foreign -Adairs.; it is impossible! I said, on my honour a§ a 
gentleman, lie should never ,be one of my ministers again. 
You hear, Arthur; on my honour as a g^ntleirutn*, I am sure 
you will agree with*me that I can’t do whaf I said on my 
honour as 4 ge»tleman*I would nort do." “Pardon me, 
sire; d don’t agree with yotf at all. Your Majestyns not a 
gentleman.” The King started. “ Your Majesty, I say,” 
continued the imperturbable soldier, “ is not a jgentleman^ 
but the Sovereign of England, with duties to your people far 
above any to yourself; and these duties render it imperative 
that you should at this time employ the abilities of Mr. 
'Caiftiing.” “Well!” drawing a long breath, “if ^ must, I 
must,’’ was finally the King’s reply .—Sir H. Bulwer's 
“ Historical< Characters .” Sir Heqjy«dds, in a note, that 
the accuracy of the story having been disputed, he had it 
in some measure confirmed by kady Palmerston; but he 
thinks that, Jjke most tales of a similar nature, it probably 
had some foundation, although not precisely correct either 
in details or date. *. 

The Duke and Mia. HusK^soN.-pIn 1828,“when 1 the 
Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister, “ the question of 
Parliamentary Reform was brought^ under discussion updn a 
motion to disfranchise the two boroughs of Penryn and East 
Retford, and invest Manchester and Birmingham with the 
electoral privileges thus vacated. In the course of the 
contest a division was. taken on the particular substitution of 
Bir min g ha m for East Retford. Government said ‘No’ to 
the proposal, but Mr. Huskisson, though still Colonial 
Secretary, had managed to commit himself to an affinnative 
vote. Confused at*his position, he sent the duke what 
was either a resignation or an offer of resignation, and what ■> 
the duke chose to "think was the forme/. There was, in 
•plain truth, but little cordiality between them. Unpleasant 
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jars had occurred a^eady. Mr. Huskisson had publicly 
assured his Liverpool constituents that he had not entered 
the new administration without a ‘guarantee’ for the 
genefal adjustment of its policy ,by that of Mf. Canning. 
This sounded 'as if a ‘pledge’ had been exacted and given 
—an idea which t&e duke indignantly repudiated, and 
parliamentary 'explanations had to' be offered, befor^ the 
matter could be set at rest. S6 this time the difference was 
madfe final. In vain did the common friends and colleagues 
of the two,statesmen endeavour to ‘explain’ the unlucky 
cbmmunication. The duke, in terms which passed into 
proverbial use, replied that there ‘was no mistake, could 
be no mistake, and should be no mistake.’ He was not 
sorry, in jfact, that so convenient an opportunity had been 
created in his hand. Mr. Huskisson therefore retired.”— 
“ Times ” Memoir. < . 

f f 

The Duel between the Duke of Wellington and 
the- Earl of Winchivsea. —The duke incurred great 
odium by the measure for Catholic Emancipation, which 
he had formerly opposed. The duel which arose out of it 
is thus referred to in'the “Memoir” of the duke, reprinted 
from the "Times, and 1 attributed, wheh published, to the pen 
of Macaulay:—“One episode of the history is too remark¬ 
able to be omitted. The duke had been chosen patron, of 
the new collegiate institution in the .Strand, which, under 
the name of King’s College, was destined to combat the 
rival seminary in Gower Street. On the disclosure of the 
ministerial policy, Lord Winchilsea, writing to a gentleman 
connected with the new establishment, spoke of the duke 
and his* patronship in these terms:—‘ Late political events 
have oonvinced me that the. whole’transaction was intended 
as a blind to the Protestant and High* Church party, that 
ix the noble duke, who had for some time previous to that 
period determined { upon breaking in upon the constitution 
of 1 686, might the more effectually, under the cloak of some 
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outward show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on 
his insidious designs for the infringement of our liberties 
and the introduction of Popery into every department qf die 
State.’ Tliese expressions, 3 coming from such a quarter, 
appeared to the duke to call for persoral notice* and, after 
a vain essay of expftnatigns, the Prime Ministir of England, 
attended by Sir Henry Hardinge, and Ihe Earl of Winchilsea, 
attended by Lord Falmouth, met in Battersea Fields 00 the 
21st of March (1829), in full session, to discharge loaded 
pistols at each other on a question concerning die"Protestant 
religion. The life of the great captain, however, was not 
exposed to danger. Lord Winchilsea, after receiving the 
duke’s shot, fired in the air, and then tendered the apology 
in default of which the encounter had occurred.” Mr. Gleig 
mentions that “ when the moment for action arrived, it was 
found that the duke* did not postess a case of duelling 
pistols.” 

The Premier and the Commons. —On Lord Althorp, 
who had been leacjpr of the House of Commons, being 
summoned to the House of Lords, through the death of his 
father, in November, ^834, the Duke # of Wellington was 
authorised to form £ new Cabinet.* Summoned to Brighton, 
the old leader of the Tories gave a great example at oncq,of 
modesty and power. “ It is not *0 me,” he told the King, 
“ but to Sir Robert PCel that your Majesty must apply to 
form a Cabinet; and to him it belongs to direct it The 
difficulty and the predominance are in the House of Com¬ 
mons ; the leader dF .that House must be at the head of the 
Government. I will serve under hifti in any post which your 
Majesty may please to entrust to me."— Guizot's “ Meptoirs 
of Feel." 

“The Queen’s Government must be Supported. 
—When the Com Laws Abolition Act came to the House 
of Lords, I said to tyndhurst that he was*bouncf to defend 
it “No k ” answered he, “ this is unnecessary, for the Duke 
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of Wellington has soured a majority in its favour, although 
he thinks as badfy of, it as I should have done seven years 
ago. Thus he addressed a Protectionist peer, who came to 
.lament to*him that he must on this occasion vote against 
the Goventfhent, having such a bad opinion of the bill— 

‘ I}ad opinion,of the bill, my lord! f Yotf can’t have a worse 
opinion of it than I h£ve; but it was recommended frqm the 
ThqjneJ it has passed the Commons by a large majority, 
and we must all vote for it The Queen’s Government 
jnust be supported!' ”— CampbdVs “ Life of Lyndhurst." 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

Slav:; Trade Motions. —“In 1787," said Wilberforce, 

“ I was staying with Pitt, at" Holwood—one has often a 

local recollection of* particular incidents—and I distinctly 

remember the very knoll upon which I was sitting, near Pitt 

and Grenville, when th# former said to me, ‘ Wilberforce, 

why don’t you give notice of a motion qn the subject of the 

slave trade ? You have already taken great pains to collect 

evidence^ and are therefore fully entitled to the credit which 

doing so will insure you/ Do"not lose^time, or the ground 

may be occupied by another.’ I did so, and upon that 

occasion Fox said he h^d himself seriously entertained the 

idea of bringing the subject before Parliament ; but he was 

pleased to add that, it having got into so much better hands, 

he should not interfere. In 1789 I opened the question to 

the House. Burke, I remember, compfiimented me on my 

speech, and thanked me for the information he had received 

from it” As an instance of the ridiculous stories told in 
* . u 

consequence to his disadvantage, Clarkson was travelling in 
'a stage-coach, when, the conversation turning on the abolition 
question, one of the passengers gravely said, “ Mr. Wilber- 
forcq is d&ubtleSs a great philanthropist in public, but I 
happen to know a little of his private history, and ean assure 
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you that lie is a cruel husband, and ewen beats his wife.” 
At this time Mr. Wilberforce was a bachelor .—Harfords 
“Recollections of Wilberforce .’’ 

His Parliamentary Dinners. —^r.Wilbfejfprce resided 

in Palace Yard icy some time with ms friend, Mr. Henry 

Thornton, as bachelor?, where they kept an almost open 

house for members of Parliament. About three* o’clock 
| • 
daily their friends began to drop in on their way to the 

House, and partook of a light dinner, the number of them 
amounting to seventeen or twenty. Lord Eldon was not 
unfrequehtly one of the party. “ It delighted us," said Mr. 
Wilberforce, “ to see our friends in this way, especially as it. 
gave us the opportunity of talking upon any important 
points of public business, without any great sacrifice of time. 
Those who came in late put up wi^i a mutton chop or beef¬ 
steak. The Duke* of Montrose called *in one day as we 
were thus employed, but declinedgtaking anything. Seeing, 
however so many around him busy with the knife and fork, 
he said, ‘ I canned resist any longer,’ and down he sat to 
a mutton chop. • * Ah! duke,’ said* I, ‘ if your French 
cook could see you now, be would be*quite afirflnted.*”— 
Ibid. 

Power and Forbearance. — me singular kindness,"the 
extreme gentleness o£ his disposition, wholly free from gall, 
from vanity, or any selfish feeling, kept him from indulging 
in any ot the vituperative branches of rhetoric; but a memo¬ 
rable instance showed that it was anything rather .than the 
want of power which held him off from the use of the 
weapons so often in almost all other men’s hands. When a 
well-knoWn and popular rflember thought fit to designate him 
repeatedly, and very irregularly, as the “ honourable and re¬ 
ligious gentleman,” not because he was ashamed of the Cross 
he gloried in, but because he felt indignant at‘anyone in 
the British Senate deeming piety a matter of imputation, he 
poured out n strain of sarcasm which none who hear4 it 
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can ever forget. «A Common friend of the parties having 
remarked to Sir Samilel Romilly, beside whom he sat, that 
this greatly outmatched Pitt himself, the master of sarcasm, 
the reply oij, that great man ana just observer was worthy to 
be remarked-*-" Yesf said he, “it is the^most striking thing 
I almost ever heard; but I look upon it as, a more singular 
proof of t Wilberforce’s virtue thtn of his genius, tor whO but 
he Iver was possessed of such a formidable weapon, and 
never used*it ?”— Brougham's “ Statesmen .” 

“ A Simile. —“ Few passages can be cited," says Brougham, 
“ in the oratory of modem times of a more electrical effect 
than Wilberforce’s singularly felicitous and striking allusion 
to Mr. Pitt’s resisting the torrent of Jacobin principles: 

‘ He stoocl between the living and the dead, and the plague 
was stayed.’ ” * 

Repenting or his Vote.—L ord Sidmouth told us that 
one morning at a Cabine^ meeting, after an important debate 
in the House of Commons (the subject of whicfy he had 
forgotten) some one said, “ I wondar how*” Wilberforce 
voted last night.” On which Lord Liverpool observed, “ I 
do -not know how he voted; btjt this I am pretty sure of, 
that in whatever way he voted, he repents of his vote this 
morning." Lord Sidmouth added, “ It was odd enough that 
I had no sooner retumed r to my office than Wilberforce was 
announced, who said, ‘ Lord Sidmouth, you will be surprised 
at the vote I“gave last night, and, indeed, I am ndt myself 
altogether satisfied with it!’ To which I replied, * My dear 
Wilberforce, I shall never be surprised at any vote you may 
give.’ Pursuing the conversation, I soon convinced him that 
he had really voted wrong, when he said, ‘ Dear me, I wish 
I had seen you last night before the debate.’ "—Life of 
Lord Sidmouth. 
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JOHN WILKES. 

Wilkes as a Speaker.— If we are to judge^of his speak*- 
ing by the very ft^ samples preserved it, w« should indeed 
form a very humble estimate of its merits. Constant decla¬ 
mation about rights, and liberties, and tyrants, and corruption, 
with fiardly the merit of the most ordinary common-places 
on these hackneyed topics, seem to fill up its, measure— 
with neither fact, nor argument, nor point; nor anything a’t 
all happy or new in the handling of the threadbare material. 
But what it wanted in force it probably made up in fury; 
and as calling names is an easy work to do, the enraged 
multitude as easily are pleased with what suits their excited 
feelings, gratifying the craving whicji excitement produces 
for more stimulus* That he failed, and signally failed, 
whenever he was called upon ^ to address an audience 
which rejects such matter, is very certain. In Parlia¬ 
ment he wfe seldom or never heard after his own case had 
ceased to occupy the public attention f and nothing.can be 
worse than his address to the Court of Common tteas when 
he was discharged The occasion, too’, on wjpch he failed 
was a great one, when a victory for a constitutional prinoiple 
had been gained perhaps by hin#—certainly in his person. 
All the people of London were hanging on the lips of their 
leader; Jet nothing could be worse or feebler tlfan his speech, 
of which the burden was a topic as much out of place as 
possible in a court of justice, where the strict letter of the law 
had alone prevailed, and that topic was verily handled with 
miserable inefficiency. “•Liberty, my lords, liberty has been 

the object of my life i Liberty-” and so forth. He migljt 

about as well have sung a song, or lifted his hat and given 
three cheers.— Brougham's “Historical Sketches 

A Newspaper Spesch.— He spoke a speech in Tarlia- 
ment of yhioh no one heard a word, and said aside to a 
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friend, who urgedr-tHfe fruitlessness of the attempt at making 
the House listen—“ Sf>eak it I must, for it has been printed 
in 'the newspapers this half hour.”— Ibid. 

His Patriotism. —In public he kffected a patriotism 
which he was far fi$m feeling—indeed^ he rather made a 
bohst of his irfeincerity. Standing on the hustings at Brent¬ 
ford, hi$ opponent said to him* “ I will take the*sense t»f the 
meeting.” “ And I will take the nonsense,” replied Wilkes, 
“ and we .shall see who has the best of it.” Some years 
'after, when his popularity had declined, the King, receiving 
him at his levee, asked him after his friend Serjeant Glyn. 
“ Sir,” said Wilkes, “ he is not a friend of mine ; he was a 
Wilkite, which I never was.”— Russells “ Life of Fox.” 

Ready for Anything.— Colonel Luttrell and he 
were standing on thp Brentford hustings, when he asked 
his adversary privately whether he thought there were more 
fools or rogues among the multitude of Wilkites spread 
out before them. “ I’ll tell them what you say v and put 
an end to you,” said the colonel; but p?rceivfflg the threat 
gave Wilkes no alarm, he added, “ Surely you don’t mean 
to say you could .stand here ( ona hour after I did so?” 
“ Why,” the .answer was, “you would notcbe alive one instant 
after." “ How so?” “I should merely say it was a fabri¬ 
cation, and they would destroy you in the twinkling of an 
eye ! ”— Brougham's “ Historical Sketches” 

Two Opinions. —At one time Mr. Wilkes cafhe up to 
the Speaker in the chair, and told him that hie had a petition 
to present to the House from a set of the greatest scoundrels 
and miscreants upon earth. When called upon, however, 
shortly afterwards to present it, he said, with the gravest 
possible face, “ Sir, I hold in my hand a petition from a 
most intelligent, independent, and enlightened body of 
men.”— Life of Lord Sidmouth. , - 

SIrong Language.—Duel Between Wilkes and 
Martin. —While the Hojise of Commons was. debating the 
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complaint of the King against the Norty Briton, in 1763, an 
incident arose 'which is thus referred Jo Horace Walpole, 
in his letters to Mann: “ One Mr. Martin, who has much 
the same quarrel witji Mr. Wilkes as King Georg?, ari 3 who 
chose to suspend his resentment, like^his Majesty, till with 
proper dignity he toulc^ notify his wrath to parliament,.did 
expijpss his. indignation with rather less temper than the 
Kingj had done, calling Mr. Wilkes to his face ‘cowardly 
scoundrel’ Mr. Wilkes inquired of Mr. Martin by letter 
next morning if he, Mr. Wilkes, was meant by him, Mr. 
Martin, under this periphrasis. Mr. Martin replied in the 
affirmative, and accompanied his answer with a challenge. 
They immediately went into Hyde Park, and, at the second 
fire, Mr. Wilkes received a bullet in his body." 'She wound, 
however, was not very seridus. 

WILLIAM WINDHAM. 

A Promising.Novice. —In 1783 Mr. Windham was 
appointed principal secretary to Lord Northingtoii, Lord 
Lieutenant •of Ireland ; Before leaving England he called 
upon his friend Dr. Johnsbn, to whom he expressed, says 
Boswell, some modest and virtuous doubtf whether he 
could bring himself to practice thqpe arts which it is supposed 
a person in that situation has occasion to employ. “ Don’t 
be afraid, sir,” said Johnson, with a pleasant smile; “you 
will soon make a very pretty rascaL” 

A Very Palpable Hit, —Sometimes he would convulse 
the House by a happy, startling, and most unexpected 
allusion; as when on the Walcheren question, speaking of 
a coup-de-main ’ on Antwerp, which had been its professed 
object, he suddenly said, “ A coup-de-main in the Scheldt 1 
You might as well talk of a coup-de-main in the Court of 
Chancery." Sir William Grant (Master Of the*Rollsj} having 
just entered and taken his seat, probably suggested this 
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excellent jest; and assuredly no man enjoyed it more. His 
habitual gravity was overpowered in an instant, and he was 
seep absolutely to roll about on the bench* which he had 
just occupied.— Brougham's “Statesmen.” 

Homeu* Saxon*— “ When some phrase of his,” says 
Lo{d Broughapi, “long after it wgs firSt used, seemed to 
invite attack, and a great cheer followed, as if he* had 
unwittingly fallen into the scrape, he stopped and sSdded, 

‘ Why, I said it on purpose! ’ or, as he pronounced it, ‘ a 
purposeTor no man more delighted in the old pronuncia¬ 
tion, as well as the pure Saxon idiom of our language, which 
yet he could enrich and dignify with the importations ot 
classical phraseology.” 

Convenient Illustration. —Windham’s happiness in , 
illustration was thus alluded td by Lord John Russell, in 
speaking on Parliamentary Refonji in 1854:—“I know to 
those who do not like the measure a fit time is always want¬ 
ing. Mr. Windham, who'was a great master of illustration 
and allusion, when a measure of reform was introduced in 
a time of public quiet and peace, said, ‘You are like the 
man in <the Spectator, who had every symptom *of the gout 
except the r pain; you are going to deal wth a disease that 
causes you nc inconvenience.’ Times changed, and there 
was‘a vast deal of comnjption, and agitation, and excite¬ 
ment, and still Mr. Windham opposed reform, saying, 
‘Surely you wjll not repair your house in a hurricane ! ’ On 
both occasions he was ready with an illustration, and so it 
is with many of those who now say that this is not the time 
to introduce a measure of Parliamentary reform.” 



PART Iir. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELECTIONS 

• 

Early Election Disturbances. —In the eighth and 
tenth of Henry VI., laws were enacted limiting the electors 
to such as were ‘possessed of Ibrty shillings a year in 
land, free from all burdens, within the county. The pre¬ 
amble of one statute is remarkafcle: “ Whereas the elec¬ 
tions of knights lyye of late, in many counties of England, 
been made by outrages and excessive numbers of people, 
many of them of small, substance and value, yet grinding 
to a right equal tc* the best knights and esquires; whereby 
manslaughters, riots, batteries, apd division? among ^the 
gentlemen and other people of the same counties shall very 
likely rise and be, unless due remedy be provided in this 
behalf,” *&c. We may learn from these expressions what an 
important mafter the election of a member of Parli a ment 
was now become in England.— Hume. 

Universal Suffrage. —John Selden says, “There was 
a time when all men haid. their voice in choosing Knights. 
About Henry the Sixth’s time they found the inconvenience, so 
one Parliament made a law, that only he that had forty shillings 
per annum should # give his voice; they under should be 1 
excluded. Thqy made the law who had*the voice ot all, as 
well un^r fprty shillings as above j and thus it continues at 
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this day. All consort civilly to a Parliament; women are 
involved in tlfe men, children in those of perfect age, those 
that are under forty shillings a year in those that have forty 
shillings a year, those of forty shillings in the Knights.”— 
Table Tali! * 

rA Sherihw Assaulted for ,DelXying a Writ.— 
Richard Calle writes tb John faston about 1450: “«I re¬ 
commend me unto your good mastership; like you t® weet 
(know) that on Childermas Day there were much people at 
Norwich at' the shire (county court), because it was noised 
in the shire that the under-sheriff had a writ to make a new 
election, wherefore the people was grieved because they had 
laboured so often, saying to the sheriff that he had the writ, 
and plainfy he should not away unto the time the writ were 
read. The sheriff answered and’ said that he had no writ, nor 
wist who had it; hereupcfh the people peaced and stilled unto 
the time the shire was done, and after that done, the people 
called upon him, ‘Kill *him! head him!’ and so John 
Damme, with help of others, got him out,of the shire-house, 
and with much laboqr brought him into Spurrier Row, and 
there the people met against him, aqd so they avoided him 
into an house, and 1 kept fast the door .unto the time the 
mayor was s&it for, and the sheriff, to strengthen him and to 
convey him away, or else he had been slain. Wherefore 
divers of the thrifty men came to me, desiring that I should 
write unto your mastership to let you have understanding 
of the guiding of the people, for they be full sorry of this 
trouble; and that it please you to send* them your advice 
how they shall, be guided and ruled, for they were purposed 
to have gathered an hundred or two hundred of the thriftiest 
men, and to have come up to the King ,to let the King have 
Understanding of their mocking.”— Fetin's u Paston Letters 
Influence of Peers on Electwns. —The following 
letter, .written abofat the middle of> the 15th century, and 
included in the Paston series, shows the influerce then 
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exercised by peers in elections for the Igjwer House, and the 
estimation in which members of that House wfire at that time 
held: “ The Duchess of Norfolk to our right trusty and 
well-belovecl John Paston, Bsq. We greet you heartily well* 
and forasmuch as it is thought rightf?ecessar$«for diverse 
causes that my lore? hav% at this time in the Uftrliament such 
persijns as belong unto him,,and be Of his menial servants; 
whersin we conceive your goodwill and diligence 'shall be 
right expedient; we heartily desire and pray you that, at 
the contemplation of these our letters, as our s’pecial trust 
is in you, ye will give and apply your voice unto our right 
well-beloved cousin and servants, John Howard and Sir 
Roger Chamberlayn, to be knights of the shire; exhorting 
all such others as by your wisdom shall now be 4 >ehoveful, 
to the good exploit and conclusion of the same. And in 
your faithful attendance aqd true devoir in this part ye shall 
do unto my lord and us a singular pleasure, and cause us 
hereafter to thank you therefore, .ye shall hold you right 
well content»and agreed with the grace of God, who have 
you ever in his keeping.”— Ibid. , 

Court Dictation.— The writs issued to suifimon a 
Parliament in 1553 were hccompanieS by a lefter in’ the 
King’s name (Edward VI.) to each sherilf, which con¬ 
cluded as follows:—“ Our pleasuje is that where our Privy 
Council, or any of them, shall recommend men of learning 
* and wisdom, in such case their directions be.regarded and 
followed, to hSve this assembly to be of the most chiefest 
men in our realrfl for advice and good counsel”— Par¬ 
liamentary History. 

The “Prince Elector.” — March 5, 1685 (a few days 
after the accession of James II.).—A Parliament was now 
summon’d, and greate industry us’d to obtaine elections 
which might promote the Court interest, most of the cor¬ 
porations being now i>y their new chEftters lmponjer’d to 
make wjiat retumes of members they pleas’d- May 22 .— 
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Mr. Seymour made fc a bold speech against many elec¬ 
tions, and would “have had those member^ who (he pre¬ 
tended) were obnoxious, to withdraw, till th«y had clear’d 
jhe matter of their being legally retim’d; but no one 
seconded him! Thgy truth is, there were many of the new 
members whqje elections and return# were universally 
censur’d, many of them being jpersons of no rendition or 
interest l in the nation, or places for which they serv’d, 
especially in Devon, Cornwall, Norfolk, &c., said to have 
been recommended by the Court, and from the effect of the 
new charters changing the electors. It was reported that 
Lord Bath carried down with him into Cornwall no fewer 
than fifteen charters, f so that some call’d him the Prince 
* Elector. —(Evelyns “Diary." 

A Court Candidate in’ tiIe Seventeenth Century. 
—Sir John Reresby, 'Governor jof the, city of York in 
the reign of James II., gives in his “Memoirs” the 
following account of tke mode in which the Court 
manipulated the constituencies for the purpose-, of Securing 
the return of its own nominees“ I sent notice to the 
mayor and others of York that I intended to stand for 
one’of thlir representatives at'the ensuing election, and 
found the magistracy would be for the most part against 
me, “ though I had good^ encouragement from the other 
citizens. The truth is I was at some less how to act in this 


matter; I was jiot desirous to be of this Parliament, wot ooty 
because I was gcoww mfnm arv&mbtta wtte%b b\e duty of 
the blousfc, but ab>o because \ was tbs. 

for, as \ was determined not to Violate on t\w ^ {he 
SO I could hardly resolve to offend so good a »‘ 1JK j 

odier. In the** trait* I went to the Kt/)? St *> * 
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seeing the contest was like to be both chargeable and diffi¬ 
cult, and the success extremely doubtful, it was his pleasure 
I should stand? He replied positively, I should. m (i.) 
Whether, as the opposition was very strong against me, he* 
would impute it to my remissness if J, rrfccarriejdV He pro¬ 
mised he would no!. (\) Whether he would assist me nil 
he cqjild to *prevent my beiijg baffled, and particularly by 
such r#eans as I should propose to him? His answer Was, 
Yes; and he gave immediate orders to the Lords for purging 
of Corporations, to make whatever change I desired in the 
city of York, and to put in or out (which the King, it 
seems, had reserved to himself by the last charter) just as 
I pleased. Then, taking leave of the King, and presenting 
him with some Roman medals, which he took vefy kindly, 
he again charged me to do* what I could to be chosen.” 
The worthy knight proceed to naffate (he steps he, took 
to carry out the King’s wishes; but in the meantime the 
Prince of Orange landed—an evlht by which these and 
many mofe importary: schemes were rendered futile. 

Electioneering Strategy in 1685k—The Whig candi¬ 
date (for Buckinghamshire), Thomas Wharton, eld^t*on.of 
Philip Lord Wharton,’ was a man distinguished alike by 
dexterity and by audacity, and destined to play a conspicuous, 
though not always a respectable ^art, in the politics of 
several reigns. He ha« been one of those members of the 


House of.Commons who h^d carried up the Exclusion Bill 
to the bar of thff Lords. The Court was therefore bent on 

»tood oS Z Hackct '*i» 

which, it was though cn „u A va*/foL c.f l 

S*™ out that the Lir ^ DOt of sue™,* 

^d Wharton 1 "OUJd take h ** 

-*JSSE 
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a moment’s warning,the sheriff adjourned tfcfe poll to New¬ 
port Pagnell.' W^iarten and his friends hurfied thither, and 
.fotmg th|t Hacket, who was in the secret, had already 
.secured every r inn and lodging. - The Whig freeholders were 
compelled^lo, tie tl/;ir, horses to the hedges, and to sleep 
under the op*m sky in the meadpws Much surround the 
little town. It was With the greatest difficulty»that refresh¬ 
ments iould be procured at such short notice for se. large 
a number of men and beasts, though Wharton, who was 
utterly regardless of money when his ambition and party 
spirit were roused, disbursed fifteen hundred pounds in one 
day, an immense outlay for those times. Injustice seems, 
however, to have animated the courage of the stout-hearted 
yeomen %f Bucks, the sons of the constituents of John 
Hampden. Not only was WhUrton at the head of the poll; 
but he was able to sfkre his second, votes to a man of 
moderate opinions, and to throw out the Chief Justice’s 
candidate.— Macaulay ’,r History" 

The First Conviction for Bribery. —in the session 
of 1571, a fine was imposed on the borough of Westbury, for 
receiving a bribe of four pounds from Thomas Long, “ being 
a very simple man’and of small capacity to serve in that 
pl?.ceana the mayor, was ordered to repay the money. 
Long, however, does not seem to have been expelled. This 
is the earliest precedent on record'''for the punishment of 
bribery in elections.— Hallam's “ Constitutional »•.History .” 
In recent times we have an instance of a ^bmewhat heavy 
penalty falling upon a constituency for" corrupt practices at 
an election, as the following statement from the Times of 
6th c March, 1871, will show:—The Bridgewater Town 
Council were on Friday informed that they would have 
"to pay ^3,146 as the cost of their election commission. 
It was stated that the payment would necessitate a rate of 
2s. 6'J. in the pohnd.” 

Magisterial Delinquents.— -In 1767, Philip Ward, 
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Esq., Mayor\pf Oxford, in conjunc^n with several other 
magistrates d" the city, wrote a letter Sir Thomas Sta- 
pylton and tiae Hon. Robert Lee, their members, offering 
to elect “them agqjn at the next general election for.a 
stated sum. of money. The letjpr^was pnfiuced in the 
House; whercupftn th^ writers were ordered to be arrested 
an<^ committed to Newgate After* a confinement of some 
tim^ they were discharged, upon petitioning tlfe House, 
having first been reprimanded on their knees by the 
Speaker .—Oldfields “ History.” 

Time for Reflection. —Alexander Davidson, Esq., 
the opulent banker and contractor; John White Parsons, 
and Thomas Hopping, gents., have ,been sentenced by the 
Court of King’s Bench, for gross bribery and corruption at 
the late Ilchester election, to twelve months’ confinement in 
the Marshalsea prison .—Annual Megister, 1804. 

A Heavy Punishment for Bribery. —On March 18th, 
1819, Sir Manasseh Lopez, Barf.,,was tried and convicted, 
and sehtenced to, pay a fine of ^10,000, and to be im¬ 
prisoned in Ex<?i:er Gaol for two yegrs, for bribing several 
of the electors of the borough of Grampound. With refer¬ 
ence to this case,JL,ord JoBn Russell ffioved in tfie House of 
Commons (July nth, 1820) that,the House Should address 
the Throne to remit part of the punishment. The motion, 
after some discussio#, was withdrawn .—Annual Register. 

Origin of Conveyance of Electors Splitting 
Freeholds f*>r Votes. —In January, 1679, the Parliament, 
which had been in existence ever since the beginning of the 
year 1661, was dissolved, and writs were issued for a general 
election. During some ^eeks the contention over th^ whole 
country was fierce and obstinate beyond example. Unpre¬ 
cedented sums were expended. New tactics were employed. 
It was remarked by the pamphleteers of that time as some¬ 
thing extraordinary *th^t horses were hir^l at a greatocharge 
for the conveyance of electors. The practice of splitting 

v 
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freeholds for the purpose of multiplying votey*, dates from 
this memorable Struggle.*— Macaulay's “ Histor*” 

. Wholesale Multiplication of Freeholds. —A com- 
t « | t . . | 
mittee was appointed to try the* petition of John Arbuth- 

not, Esq., oifUie iotlyFqbruary, 1804, against the return of 
certain candidates for Weymouth. ^In consequence of the 
decision of this committee, twp hundred freeholds wpre 
at onoe sjflit into two thousand. Freeholders of Weymeuth 
were to be found in London, and in almost all the towns 
and villages to the Land’s End in Cornwall, and in the 
islands of Jersey and Guernsey, whence many hundreds were 
afterwards brought at an enormous expense to vote at every 
election for this borough- Some even voted for the thirteen- 
hundredth fiart of a sixpenny freehold.— Oldfield’s “ Repre¬ 
sentative History." 

Honorary Freemen^ In the East 'Retford case, de¬ 
cided in the Court of King’s Bench in 1802, it appeared 
to have been the custom fdt two hundred and twenty years 
for the sheriffs and aldermen to make wjiom they pleased 
freemen, for the purpose of creating voters, till they became 
so confident of their^ possessing suqji a power that they 
proceeded to create fdrty-two honorary freqmen at one time. 
This paused an information in the nature of a quo warranto 
to be filed within six yearp, as the statute limits such in¬ 
formation to that period after they obtain the freedom of 
any corporation. Upon hearing the same, the bailiffs and 
aldermen pleaded a custom of two hundred and twenty 
years. Upon which it was observed that*it had been also 
customary to rob upon the highway for so many years, but 
that it yas always the custom to haxjg the offender when he 
was detected. Judgment of ouster was issued against the 
whole forty-two honorary freemen. — Oldfield’s “ Repre¬ 
sentative History." 

Election for Norfolk Two Hundred Years Ago.— 
Sir Thomas Browne, the learned physician of Norwich, 
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writing to his\»on Edward, then a m|irjber of the College 
of Physicians md residing in London, gives'the following 
account of tht election of representatives for the shire*of 
Norfolk.^‘Norwiclv May f th, 1679. Our election was the* 
last Monday. The competitors were %e forme# elected Sir 
Christopher Calth<?rp ar^l Sir Neuille Catelynyand Sir John 
Hotart and*Mr. Windham. . I neuef obserued so great a 
number of people who came to giue their voyces f buf all 
was ciuilly carried at the hill, and I do not heare of any rude 
or vnhandsome caryadge, the competitors hauing the weeke 
before sett downe rules and agreed upon articles for their 
regular and quiet proceeding. They came not down from 
the hill vntill eleven o’clocke at night. »Sir John Hobart and 
Sir Neuille Catelyn caryed it, and were caryed eft chayres 
about the market-place after feleuen o^clocke, with trumpets 
and torches, candlec being lighted*at windowes, and the 
markett-place full of people. I could not butt obserue 
the great number of horses wMcji were in the towne, 
and conceive* there /night haue been fiue or six thousand 
which in time of *need^ might serue fqr dragoone horses; 
besides a great number qf coach horses, and very gpofi sadle 
horses of the better^ort. Wine wee halftone butt sack and 
Rhenish, except some made prouisiqn thereof before hapfl; 
butt there was a strange consumption of beere and bread 
and cakes. Abundanc? of people slept in the markett-place, 
and laye 4 ike flockes of sheep in and about the crosse."— 
Browne's “Dontkstic Correspondence 

Letting Loose’the Tap. —Roger North, in his “Life 
of Lord Keeper Guilford,” relates that “Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, succeeded Sir Francis North in the burgess-ship of 
Lynn (1685), but not go easy and cheap; for his manager^ 
did not keep in due bounds, but let loose the tap all over 
that large town, and made an account of £l,oo p or more 
resting due to th^ towny besides what haa been paid for 
the expends.”. 
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A Dinner toA^ters. —The followings an exact ac¬ 
count of the articles consumed at dinner onty by the voters 
of'a .small borough on the day of electing their members ; 
independent of veal, mutton, poultry,, pastry, 8rc., and a 
preparatory‘breakfast^ which last alone amounted to ^750. 
Consumptionct dinner:—980 ston^ of b?ef 3 3x5 dozen of 
wine 3 72 pipes of ale* and 365 gallons of spirits converted 
into l pun*ch.— Annual Register, 1761. 

The Fat and the Lean Voters. —Frederick Douglas, 
Lady Glenbervie’s son, sat in Parliament for the family 
borough of Banbury, and amused us one day by telling what 
had formerly occurred to some recreant electors, who had 
ventured, though vainly, to oppose Lord North’s nomination 
of the ma^or, shortly before the annual dinner, to which his 
lordship was in the l^abit of lending venison. The old 
steward, while carving K, sent p]enty o£ fat to the obedient 
voters, but made the rebels feelingly sensible of his dis¬ 
pleasure, by exclaiming *as he dispatched their respective 
plates, “Those who didn’t vote foi; my lord’s Mayor 
sha’n’t have none of ipy lord’s fat! ”— ^Harjortfs “ Recollections 
of Witiierforce .” . 

A Call for Reform. -"-John Evelyn }hus writes, in 1696, 
to Lord Godolphin, First Commissioner of the Treasury:— 
“Truly, my lord, I cannot but wonder and even stand 
amaz’d that Parliaments should have sate from time to time, 
so many hundred yeares, and value their constitution to that 
degree as the most sovraine remedy for me redresse of 
publiq grievances, whilst the greatest still remaine unre¬ 
form’d and untaken away. Witnesse the confus’d, debauch’d, 
and riotous manner of electing mepibers qualified to become 
tjie representatives of a nation, with legislative power to 
dispose of the fate of kingdomes; which should and would 
be compo^d of worthy persons, of known integritie and 
ability in their respective countries, and still would serve 
them generously, and as „their ancestors have, dog, but are 
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not able to away a son or daugjit^r’s portion to bribe 
the votes of a drunken multitude, mere resembling a pagan 
bacchanalia fhan an assembly of Christians and # sobpr tnen 
met upon the mosfr solemh occasion that <jan conceme e. 
people, and stand in competition witii some dch scrivener, 
brewer, banker, or one*in some gainfall office whose face or 
naif e, perh&ps, they never saw or knew before. How, my 
lord? must this sound abroad! With what dishohouf and 
shame at home!” 

A Simple Ceremony. —Formerly, says Waller (1673), 
the neighbourhood desired a candidate to serve; there was 
a dinner, and so an end; but now it is a kind of an empire. 
Some hundred years ago, some boroughs sent not; they 
could get none to serve; but now it is in fashionfand a fine 
thing they are revived.— Parliamentary History. 

An Election* in OxFORDSifitRE. — The Oxfordshire 
election petition in 1754 was the cause of great party 

animosities. The sheriff retum^l^ill the four candidates, 

• , 

and they fill petitioned, complaining of undue election 
and double return. A^ter a very long<debate, on the 18th of 
November and on many subsequent days, it waj e^’entpally 
decided that Loni Parker and Sir Edward Turner were the 
sitting members, and that Lord .Wenman and Sir Jgmes 
Dashwood had not been duly elected. The sum of money 
spent on this occasion was enormous. Walpole writes to 
Sir HofRce Mann : “A knowing lawyer said to-day that, 
with purchasing tenures, votes, and carrying on the election 
and petition, .£55,000 will not pay the whole expense.”— 
Note in “ Grenville Papers .” , 

An Election in Yorkshire. —In 1807 the most ex¬ 
pensive contest toqk place for the representation of York¬ 
shire that ever distinguished the annals of electioneering. 
The candidates weje Lord Viscount Milton, son of Ixml 
Fitzwilliam, supported*by the Whig party; the Honf Henry 
Lascell^son of Lord Harewoo.d, proposed by the Tories ; 
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and William Willje^force, Esq., on the j^issenting and 
Independent interest.* The election was carried on with 
dofib^iri ^uccess between the two party Anjlidates for 
fifteen days, ^ut Mr. Wilberfofte was' at the head of the 
poll for the*wJiole tkna. It terminated^ in favour of Mr. 
Wilberforce and Lord Milton. This contest is said to 
have cost the three parties near half a milliod of money. 
The'explnses of Mr. Wilberforce were defrayed by jfublic 
subscription; and such public zeal was manifested in his 
favour, that more than double the sum necessary was 
raised in a few days, and one moiety was afterwards 
returned to the subscribers. — Oldfield's “ Representative 
History." 

Election Expenses in 1865.—In a speech at Glasgow 
on Reform, in October, 1866) Mr. Bright said:—“With 
regard to a general election, some of you have read, and 
many of you know something of the cost and corruption 
of a general election. J foil give you one instance and one 
proof of it. It has been my opinion all alorfg that it was 
the duty of the Government of Lord Russell, after the defeat 
of their'Reform Bill during the last session, to have dissolved 
the Parliament. I "Hkve no reason to .disbelieve what is 
assorted, that Lord Russell himself was of that opinion. 
But a general election war a burden which the members of 
Parliament did not wish to bear. I was speaking to a 
member of the Government on this question, about'the time 
when the resignation of the late Government was just about 
to be submitted to the Queen, and I was telling him that I 
thought the true policy, the constitutional policy, of the 
Government was to dissolve the Parliament. A portion of 
his answer was this:—A member who sits on our side of the 
House had spoken to him about it He said, ‘ My election 
has already .cost me ,£9,000and he, added, ‘I have, be¬ 
sides, £3,000 more to pay.’ He said further, what was very 
reasonable, that this was a heavy burden, that it ,wa$-grievous 
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to be bornlt that it put him to exceeding inconvenience, 
and, if the Parliament were dissolv^, fte could not afford to 
fight his county or his borough, as the case might be, but 
would b*e obliged, to retire from the field, aifd leave Jhe, 
contest, if there should be a cont^stjto some one else. You 
will believe, theft, tha^ the Government we^ greatly pressed 
b^ this consideration; and this consideration, added, it may 
be* to others, induced them to resign office rather than to 
dissolve Parliament. Thus you have a proof that whereas 
general corruption and putridity are the destruction of most 
bodies which they affect, the corruption of the present Par¬ 
liament was, and is, the cause of its present existence.”— 
“ Speeches" edited by Professor Pogerj. 

Samples of the Sack. —Mr. Bright, in addressing at 
meeting at Birmingham ill 1866, said : “ Have you read .the 
report of the proceedings at the Commission for Yarmouth ?, 
Did you read that a late member for that borough is said to 
have spent £70,000 to maintain his seat ? Did you read 
that o*ne gentleman, an inferior partner in a brewery, contri¬ 
buted ,£4,000 for the election of his partner, and that another 
gentleman, knowing V10 thing of that borough, went down 
there and supplied £6,800 to figlft*a contesf spread only 
over a few days^ Remember that when YSxmouth or any 
other borough is thus brought,before the public, it is only 
a sample of a very^onsiderable sack.” Yarmouth was dis¬ 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1867. , 

“Legitimate” Election Expenses. —We had a paper 
laid upon our tables this morning, giving an account of the 
expenses of elections from “ S ” downwards. I take the first 
few large boroughs, :yid I will read the expenses. The 
expense of the election for Stafford is £5,400; StoLe-upon- 
Trent, £6,200; Sunderland, £5,000 ; and Westminster, 
£12,000. These are the aggregate expenses of all tffe 
candidates. I take, them as they ccftne, withoui picking 
and choosing. I will now call attention to two or three 
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counties. I will takp ^the southern division cf Derbyshire. 
The election cdst ,£8,500, and this is the cheapest I shall 
read.* The northern division of Durham cost ^£14,620 
t aqd the southern division £iifooo. .South Essex cost 
,£10,000; m*st Kenfe cost £12,000• South Lancashire, 
£17,000; Souti Shropshire, £12,000; North Staffordshire, 
£14,000 ; North Warwfckshire, £10,000; Soutll Warwick¬ 
shire, *£13,000; North Wiltshire, £13,000 ; South Wilt¬ 
shire, £12,000; and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
£27,000 —all legitimate expenses, but by no means the 
’whole expense. Now, I ask the House how it is possible 
that the institutions of this country can endure, if this kind 
of thing is to go on and^ncrease ?— Mr. Lowe on the Reform 
'Bill, May gist, 1866. 

.Sale of Boroughs.- -I havi seen an advertisement, 
e before Grampound was tisfranchised, offering a borough 
for sale (Westbury), as not only to be sold, but to be 
sold by order of the Coji& of Chancery. A short time 
before the Reform Bill, Lord Monson paid £f00,000 for 
Gatton, which contained about twenty-five houses, and 
rather m»e than one hundred inhabitants. Mr. Aubrey, 
fellow-commoner of Trinity‘College, and pephew of Sir J. 
Aubrey, told nfe that his upcle, whose heir he was, thought 
that he could not spend £1, 000 a year more pleasantly than 
in buying a borough and sitting in Parliament He sat for 
Aldborough, in Yorkshire, by arrangement with its proprietor, 
Mr. De Crespigny, and on the understanding 'that he was 
to vote as he pleased. He did not pay ,£1,000 annually for 
the privilege, but calculated that it cost him that. £5,000 
was the .sum usually paid for a seat .—Professor Pry me's 
Recollections” 

5 Vn “ Elegant Contingency.” —Thomas Holcroft, the 
dramatist, was member of a political club called “The 
Society for Constitutional Information,” and in 1794 was 
prosecuted for high treason, with other members ofthaj body. 
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He drew up a^aper in his own defence ig which he gave the 
following as an instance of the corrupt state of* the parliamen¬ 
tary representation :—“The borough of Gatton, \ythip these 
two years, was publicly advertised for sale by auction: not sold 
for a single parliament, but the fee simple qf %e borough, 
with the power of nowinating the two representative? for 
evef On ftie day of sale, the celebrated auctioneer scarcely 
notidted the value of the estate. The % rental, the “maifsion, 
the views, the woods and waters, were unworthy regard, 
compared to what he called an elegant contingency. Yes, the 
right of nominating two members to Parliament, without the 
embarrassment of voters, was an elegant contingency ! ‘Need 
I tell you, gentlemen,’ said he, glancing round the room 
with ineffable self-satisfaction, and exulting in wh?t he called 
the jewel, the unique, whicrf was under his hammer, 1 Need 
I tell you, gentlenfen, that this eilganf contingency is the 
only infallible source of fortune, titles, and honours in this 
happy country? That it leads to highest situations in the 
State ? AncTthat^ meandering through the tempting sinuosi¬ 
ties of ambition, the mirchaser will find the margin strewed 
with roses, and his heat quickly crowned with th<jpe*precious 
garlands that flourish in full vigour ^ound the fountain of 
honour ? On this halcyon sea, if any gentleman whcj has 
made his fortune in either of the* Indies chooses once more 
to embark, he may repose in perfect quiet. No hurricanes 
to dreacF; no tempestuous passions to allay ; fio tormenting 

claims of insolent electors to evade: no tinkers’ wives to 

• ' 

kiss; no impossible promises to make; none of the toilsome 
and not very clean paths of canvassing to drudge through; 
but, his mind at ease and his conscience clear, with this 
elegant contingency in his pocket, the honours of the State 
await his plucking, and with its emoluments his purse will, 
overflow .’”—Memoins of Holcroft. 

Price of Y sites. -^-Previously to the Ketorm "*0111 of 
1832, pqpuniary influence had operated upon the electors 
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of many boroughs tc^an extent scarcely no wjb be imagined. 
At Hull and *Bev€rley, and probably at many other places, 
it was -customary after the election to give four guineas for 
*a single vote, or two for a divided on^ ■ At Heclon, a small 
borough arri sea-pojt pn the Humber, now disfranchised, 
it was usual ip give twenty guinea for*a single vote, and 
ten for a divided one. Before an election there was no 
actual promise made, but the voter would say on toeing 
canvassed, “You wilf do what is usual after the election, sir, 
I suppose ? ” and the candidate would reply in the affirma¬ 
tive. Many of the poor electors did not wait for an elec¬ 
tion, but borrowed of the member sums of money, for which 
they gave a promissory note. When an election came, ten 
■or twenty guineas was receipted upon the note, the residue 
of which still gave the # candidafe a hold upon the elector for 
a future occasion. Tfiis was fold to me by Mr. Chaytor, 
of Spennithome, in Wensleydale, who long represented the 
borough. To show th^ flfctent to which corruption prevailed, 
I may mention that when the Reform B\J 1 was »spo 1 cen of to 
some electors in Stafford, they expressed fheir pleasure at it, 
and hoped that there would be introduced into it some plan 
for the better paymehi of poor voters! JSt. Alban’s was on 
the € Great Nbrth Road, jvhich gave the town prosperity by 
its posting • and it was said of its inhabitants, when the great 
inn was given up, that they remarkefl, “We have nothing 
now left to sell but our votes.”— Professor* Pryvic's 
“Recollections .” Oldfield, in his “ Representative History,” 
states that the freemen of the borough *of Grampound had 
been known to boast of receiving three hundred guineas a 
man for their votes at one election Respecting the general 
election of 1826, the Times of June 40th of that year has 
tfie following:—“During the election at Sudbury, four 
cabbages s<jld for £io, and a plate of.gooseberries fetched 
^25;* the sellers* where these articles wgre so dear being 
voters. At Great Marlow, on the contrary, tjijpgs were 
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cheap, and elector during the election bought a sow and 
nine young, pigs for a penny.” 

“Mister Most.” —Lord Dundonald relates in his “Auto¬ 
biography,” that virile canvassing the electors of Honiton, 
one of these independents said to. him, “ YotPneed not ask 
me, my lord, who I v<*tes for; I always votos for Mr. Most.” 

•A Visitor from the,Moon.— When the borough of 
Wetidover was in the possession of Earl Vemey, the eltectors 
in general lived rent free on condition of giving their votes 
to his lordship’s nominee. A remarkable circumstance 
happened in 1768, in connection with this mutual arrange¬ 
ment, which Oldfield describes in his “ Representative 
History.” In the year named, a Mr* Atkins had undertaken, 
by a coup-de-main, to carry the election against lordship’s 
interest; and quite unexpectedly, op the day of the election, 
Sir Robert Darling was proposed 3 and j returned by a con¬ 
siderable majority, The voters were punished for their 
treachery to their superior by bfeipg instantly ejected from 
their houses, and, were obliged to take refuge in huts and 
tents for six months, .when, upon a proper acknowledgment 
of their contrition, t^ey were allowed to repossess their 
former dwellings.., In 1784, hi^lordtehip being in straits, the 
voters retaliated upon him by engaging with ftvo candidates 
against his lordship’s interest ajid influence, for a sum of 
jQ(>aqo. This beii% settled, a gentleman was employed to 
go to\Wi, when he was met, according to previous appoint¬ 
ment, by the "electors at a mile from the town. The electors 
asked the strange? where he came from. He replied, “ From 
the moon.” They then asked, “ "What news ‘ from the 
moon?” He answered,that he had brought from, thence 
j£6 ,000 to be distributed among them. The electors, being 
thus satisfied with the golden news from the moon, chose 
the candidates and/eceived their reward. , 

The “ Dancing *Punch.”— The Annual Register for 
1775 szyrsj :-5-In the course of the evidence given before the 
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select committee appointed to try and c^ 5 termme the 
Hindon flection, the following circumstances came out. 
On r a day previous to the election, a man, disgifisejl in a fan¬ 
tastic female-habit, went about the town to canvass for two 
of the candidates. This figure, which was galled the Dancing 
Punch, called * the door of almost every elector, and gave 
each five or ten guineas*; and sent for such as had not fr:en 
canvissed at their owp houses, to an inn in the town,‘and 
there distributed its favours in the same manner. Some 
others in the opposite interest attended in an outer apart¬ 
ment of the house where their friends sat in an inner room, 
and there obliged the electors to sign an acknowledgment for 
a certain sum of money, which being done, a paper contain¬ 
ing ten or fifteen guineas was handed out to every elector 
through a hole in the door. Up ! on that and other evidence 
the committee resolved,'That Richard Smith and Thomas 
Brand Hollis, Esqs., had been returned by notorious bribery: 
That the House be mov«<Tfor leave to bring in a bity to dis¬ 
franchise the borough of Hindon, in Wilts. These resolutions 
were confirmed by the-House on the ?-4th of February, when 
it was a'rsq decided that no writ shbuld be issued for one 
month. It appears,' Htwe^er, from Oldfield’s “Representa¬ 
tive History,’* that the disfranchising bill was not passed, 
and a new writ was ordered- to be issued on the 8th of May, 
1776. 

A Refuge for the Destitute. — In the de"baTfc on 
the second reading of the Reform Bill of Lord Derby’s 
Government in 1859, Mr. Bright thus alluded to the small 
boroughs which it was proposed to retain under the bill: 
“ Putting the case in the smallest number of words, you say 
that they send men into Parliament who cannot get in any- 
( where else. These boroughs form, in point of fact, a refuge 
for the politically ^destitute; and all that I have heard in 
their favour is, that the persons who find shelter in them are 
what would be called ‘deserving objects.’ * *<■ * There 
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was an elective at Harwich the other day, and I remember 
a statement mie at the time. It was laid that Mr. Bagshaw 
—not now % member of this House—had discharge^ a 
drunken ghrdener. There.were two free tfadeiR who had 
carried out their principles further than the lay sanctioned, 
and were imprisofted for smuggling. *A respectable parson 
of Jj^e parish, who had not been out of his room for two 
yeafg, was brought down (by the aid of cordials, s|jmu^.nts, 
and a sedan chair) to the poll; and‘those four individuals 
influenced the result of the election .”—“ Speechet,” edited by 
Professor Rogers. 

The Nottingham Lambs. —In the year, 1790, a fiercely 
contested election took place for Nottingham. On one of 
the polling days I, being at a window in the market-place, 
saw the people set laddqps against the Exchange Hall, 
burst through the yindows, and se^b a depot of constables' 
staves, which they cut into* bludgeons aftd threw out to the 
people below. One of them wa^ aimed at the head of Mr. 
Smith (< 3 ne of the candidates), as he* was leaving the hustings 
in the market-place, but he was saved by having on an ex¬ 
ceedingly high-crowne^ hat, such as was then fashipnable.— 
Professor Pryme’s “ Recollections £ Jhe professor’s daughter 
adds in a note, * On July 12, 1865, aboufc ten a.m., an 
attack was made by the Lambs *on a committee-rodln of 
Morley and Paget %(Nottingham), and it was completely 
gutted. • One cannot here say, Tempora mutantur nos et 
mutamur in Mis." 

A Disreputable Representative. —In the pension- 
list of Charles II. this paragraph appeared—“Sir John 
Holmes, Sir Robert’s brother, and member for Newton (Isle 
of Wight), a cowardly, baffled sea-captain, twice boxed and 
once whipped with* a dog-whip, was chosen in the night 
without the head-officer of the town, and but one burgess 
present; yet voted thig last election, and will be reflected.” 
— Oldfield’s Representative History.” 
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Westminster Elections. —We may taWelection pro¬ 
ceedings in Westmtn^er as a sample of tnose in other 
large boroughs Many interesting anecdotes respecting 
them art ofl record. “It is curious ”,(says Isaac l)’Israeli) 
“ to observe fh'at the ^Westminster elections, in the fourth 
year pf Charleys reign (1629), were t exactly of the same 
turbulent character as*those which we witness in our 
days., The duke (of Buckingham) had counted by,nis 
interest to bring in Str Robert Pye. The contest was 
severe, but* accompanied by some of those ludicrous 
'electioneering scenes which still amuse the mob. When¬ 
ever Sir Robert Pye’s party cried, ‘ A Pye! a Pye! a 
Pye!’ the adverse party would cry, ‘A pudding! a pud- 
*ding! a pudding!’ and others, ‘ A lie! a lie! a lie!’ This 
Westminster election ended at we have seen some; 
,they rejected all who *kad urged the .payment of the 
loans; and, passing*by such men as Sir Robert Cotton 
and their last representative, they fixed on a brewer and 
a grocer for the two members for Westminster.” r * 

Putting an End to the Poll. — The Parliament 
expired with the session that closed April 25th, 1741, 
and a gendral electior consequently ensued. Westmin¬ 
ster had hitherto been a Government tJorough, and the 
nominees of the minister had been returned as a matter of 
course. Sir Charles Wager, First LorcP of the Admiralty, 
and Lord Sandpn, a lord of the Treasury, were propased to 
be re-elected, but some of the electors were resolved to 
recover their representation, and Admiral Vernon and Mr. 
Edwin were put in nomination. The contest, although 
severe, 'seemed likely to terminate in favour of the ministerial 
candidates, since on the fifth day of polling they had a 
considerable majority; but on that day the high bailiff, 
Mr. John Lever, through cowardice or folly, put an end to 
the poll, x Seeing a mob advancing to the hustings, bearing 
banners inscribed with the watchwords of tire Opposition, 
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he became affi'Tned either for his own safety or for the 
success of the G’ovemmeirt candidates. • He mounted upon 
a form within the hustings, called out that he apprehended 
a riot was Intended, and, oglering his clerks to Shut* their 
poll-books, ran into the vestry with them. • 'Jhe crowd,* 
enraged at this interference, attacked Lord^andon, igho 
narrowly escaped with his life. Cooke, in hxs “ History of 
Part/^’ quotes the particulars of the Affair from a “Jieview 
of the Westminster Election,” which *he observes “ is of 
course grossly exaggerated for party puqroses.” The writer 
goes on to state that the Guards were called gut, and sixty 
or seventy of them marched to Covent Garden churchyard,, 
with drums beating and their bayonets fixed upon the 
muzzles of their muskets; they then drew up, jpd their 
sergeant declared that they, came to murder every man 
there, if they got orders. Several ofcfhe electors petitioned 
against the return of Sandon and Wagei', whereupon, after 
an inquiry, the House ordered “^That John Lever, Esq. 
(the high "bailiff), Nathaniel Blackerby, George Howard, and 
Thomas Lediard, Esqs., justices, who ordered the soldiers 
to attend, be severally^ taken into tTie custody j)f the 
Sergeant-at-Arms.” * , . • 

A Dirty HouSe. —An election for the city of West¬ 
minster took place in 1751, when Lord Trentham was Re¬ 
turned against Sir Geoage Vandeport, his opponent. Serious 
outrages having been committed by a mob, one^ of the ring¬ 
leaders—Mr. Crawle, an attorney—was summoned before 
the House of Commons. The delinquent was commanded 
to kneel, and was duly reprimanded by the Speaker. On 
rising he wiped his knees, and said he had never been in 
so dirty a house before.— dldfield's “History.” 

A Westminster Election described by a Foreigner. 
—While I was in London, what is called “hanging day” 
arrived. There was also # a parliamentary election? Ijiould 
only see one of *the two sights, and therefore naturally 
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preferred the latter, while I only heard tolliq^ at a distance 
the death-bell of*th% sacrifice to .justice. *Mr. Fox is one 
of the two members for Westminster; one s^at was vacant, 
.and that*" vacancy was now to be filled. Sir Cecil Wray, 
whom Fox r had before opposed to Cord Hood, was now 
publicly chosen. Tffe Section was held*in Covent Garden, 
a large market-place, jin the open air. In thg area before 
the t hustings immense multitudes of people were assem¬ 
bled, of whom the* greatest part seemed to be of the 
lowest ojder. To this tumultuous crowd, however, the 
speakers ofter^ bowed very low, and always addressed them 
by the title of “gentlemen.” The moment Sir Cecil 
Wray began to speak, this rude rabble became all as 
quiet as t£e raging sea after a storm—only every now and 
then rending the air with the parliamentary cry of “ Hear 
him! hear him!” E^jpn little boys t clambered up and 
hung on the rails’ and on the lamp-posts; and, as if the 
speeches had been addressed to them, they also listened 
with the utmost atterftion, and they, too, testified their 
approbation of it by joining lustily in the three cheers,, and 
waving K their hats. "'At length, when it was nearly over, 
the peopks took it into their' heads to hear Fox speak, 
and every ope called out, “Fox! Fox! r I know not why, 
but I seemed to catch sbme of the spirit of the place and 
time, and so I also bawled “Fox!. Fox!” and he was 
obliged to come forward and speak. When the v^hole was 
over, the rampant spirit of liberty, and the rrild impatience 
of a genuine English mob, were exhibited in perfection. In 
a very few minutes the whole scaffolding, benches, and 
chairs, and everything else were completely destroyed, and 
the mat with which it had been covered tom into ten 
thousand long strips, or pieces, with which they encircled 
> multitudes of people of all ranks. These they hurried along 
with tj\em,*and everything else that dame in their way, as 
trophies of joy; and thus, in the midst of exultation and 
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triumph, thej^ paraded through many of the most populous 
streets of Loridon.—“ Travels in Etfpland m 1782,” by C. 
P. Moritz , of+Berlin. 

LadieS on Canvass.— *At the general' eledtioif which 
took place consequent on the djsscjlution* d Parliament 
in 1784, Fox apj>eale$ again to his old ^constituents at 
Westminster; so did Sir Cecil W»ay. The Government 
set *up Lord Hood as their candidate. It soorwappuared 
that Lord Hood would be at the Ifead of the poll, and 
that the real contest would be between Fox ^md Wray. 
The voters came forward slowly, and the poll continued 
open from day to day and from week to week—that is, 
from the 1st of April to the 17 th of May. During this 
time every nerve was strained on either sicjg. Several 
ladies of rank and fashion ^tood forth as Fox’s friends—at 
their head, Georgjana, the eldest daughter of Earl Spencer, 
and the wife, since 1774, of the fifth Duke of Devonshire. 
Of great beauty and unconquerable spirit, she tried all 
her papers*of persuasion on the shopkeepers of West¬ 
minster.* Othe!» ladies who could not rival her beauty 
might at least follow l^r example. Scarce a street or alley 
which they did not canvass in,beljjdf.of him *vhom they 
persisted in calling “ the Man of the People#’ at the very 
moment when the popular voice'was declaring evetyfhere 
against him. The Ptince of Wales rode through the streets 
of Westminster wearing Fox’s colours. £itt writes to 
Wilberforce oh the 8th of April, “ Westminster goes on 
well, in spite of tlfe Duchess of Devonshire and the other 
.Women of the People.”— Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt.” 
Earl Russell observes, with respect to this election (f- Life 
of Fox ”): “ The Duchess of Devonshire canvassed for Mr. 
F'ox, and contributecl greatly, by her charms, her activity, 

" Devon’s ktfs seduced a blacksmifti's vote.” 

— Buhvcr's “St. Stephen's.’* 

W 
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and her zeal, to gain electors to his side. r She was, in 
revenge,-libelled iif tfie grossest manner by'the advocates 
of the Court c^jididates. * * * At thf end of the 

election there was an immense crovird collected for the 
chairing of Mix. Fo^ . Jie mounted a car; an immense 
procession followed, which was clos^i by*the state-carriages 
of the Duchesses of Fortland.and Devonshire^ drawn by 
six horses each. Mr. Fox descended from the cqr at 
Devonshire House, where the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire were assembled on a 
temporary platform to receive him. He dined at Willis's 
Rooms, where he made a warm speech on the subject of 
the election. On the game day, the Prince of Wales, after 
attending the King at a review at Ascot, rode up St. James’s 
Street in his uniform, and afterwards went to dine at 
Devonshire House, wearfhg Mr. fox’s colours and a laurel- 
branch for victory. On the following day more festi¬ 
vities took place. Tl^ t Prince of Wales gave a grand 
breakfast, which lasted from noon till ,six o’elock". in the 
evening.” 

Pauper Proxies. —I remember/ Canning’s being very 
much amused when« (having to deal with Knares- 
boroygh, theft a close borough, in which the Duke of 
Devonshire's interest was, paramount, and for which Mr. 
Tierney and Sir James Mackintosh wfere the members) he 
discovered the following sentence in a publication describing 
the borough : “ The members never appear a*i the elections, 
and it is the constant practice to chair tfro old paupers by 
way of proxies.” His merriment was unbounded at the idea 
of such grave old members of Parliament as Mr. Tierney 
and Sir James having those undignified representatives on 
these important occasions.— Stapleton’s “ Canning and his 
' Times.” 

Ca<Ang the Voters.— I had .to go,to Kilkenny on 
the business of my own election (says Mr. Jolyi 0 ,’Connell, 
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in his “Parliamentary Experiences”),^.nd while there some 
120 or 130 Carlow freeholders were«sent in to our especial 
care. It apptared that the landlord practic - at^hejCallow 
elections had been tp “ sweep the coimtrysidp” of the voters , 
several days before the election, and«lodge^uftl keep them 
cpmfortably under watah ahd ward within th< demesne*Walls 
of one or other of the candidates, afd so secure them from 
being operated upon by agitation. Refusal to Subnfit to 
this species of abduction was considered as highland grave 
an offence as refusal to vote according to the landlord’s 
wish, and punished accordingly. The popular party at the 
election of 1841 retaliated this practice on the landlords.. 
For three whole weeks, as I have said, we had 120 or 130 
voters of the neighbouring county snugly quartered in an 
old brewery in the city of*Kilkenn^, fed most abundantly, 
entertained during <he day* with th*music of the temperance 
bands of the city, and during the evening with political 
speechification—a strong and actfve watch of true Kilkenny 
boys being lfteanwbile maintained withih and without, day 
and night, to prevent desertions and‘invasions. The feats 
of swallowing which sowe of these poor fellows accomplished 
during the two or fhree first day§, wWile* they were quite new 
to good feeding, and our commissariat was not sufficiently 
regulated, were wonderful. One f>oor fellow, over six feet in 
height and nearly five in the breadth of the shoulders—a 
bony, ghunt, lank-looking creature—made*the following 
morning meal, greatly to the dismay of the caterer and con¬ 
tractor: Two plates of cold corned beef; two ditto of 
mutton; bread, butter, and cheese to no end; two bowls of 
coffee; three large bowls of tea; a bottle 'of sod.f-water; 
and finally, a glass of whisky! (this item was contraband-) 
On the day of nomination at Carlow we set out from, 
Kilkenny with our “.caged birds,” to traverse the twenty-two 
Irish miles inteiwenim* between us and the scene of action. 
First c^ne»a stage-coach, loadfd with the “agitators”— 
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Carlow and Kilkenny men intermixed; then one of Bian- 
coni’s long stage-cars, yith a temperance band to enliven us‘ 
on tbte road j'^hen twenty jaunting-cars, wbh the voters, 
and a il guard ” car bringing up the rear,. On either side we 
had an escort of county Kilkenny farmers, on their stout 
hacke, to guar<£ our convoy from aty guerilla charges that 
the enemy might take it into their heads to make. 

Bisorderly Electors. — I recollect an election for the 
borough of Carlow. 'There were two troops of dragoons, 
two companies of infantry, and one hundred and fifty 
police ; the whole of this force having, during the period of 
the election, been engaged in keeping the peace in a town 
which comprised only two hundred electors.— Bright's 
“ Speeches. 

A Preposterous ^Request. —The candidate for a 
county representation iii the wegt of Ireland had asked a 
friend' of his—a gentleman resident and well known (and I 
will add, greatly liked) ip < the part of the county which the 
candidate was going to visit—to accompany him oh a ride 
to visit and canvass tfcie farmer voters. They drew up their 
horses at'the door of one farmhouse,;where stood, in all the 
glory of his electoral privilege, a stout and sturdy yeoman, 
waiting to be wooed. Th f e candidate, with all the deferential 
urbanity de rigueur on suefy occasions, raised his hat, and re¬ 
spectfully expressed his hope that he might have the honour 

of Mr.-’s.'vote and support at the next election. “ Oh, 

well, Mr. F., I am sure I respect you and your family, 
sir, very much; but before I promise niy vote I’d like tp 
hear, sir, what are your prenciplcs." Mr. F. was about 
to answer, as -in duty and interest bound, and with undi¬ 
minished urbanity, when his canvassing friend and aide-de- 
camp pulled him back, and, craning over the neck of his 
horse, opened a broadside on the astonished farmer. “ His 
principles! Mr. f.’s principles! You ask a gentleman 
like Mr. F. his principles! Get along with you! A 
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pretty pass things are come to wl]fn Mr. F. must stop 
on the road to tell you his principles! * Come away, 
F., pitchy the fellow, and his vote, anc^his^ principles 

to the d- together, and don’t be losipg your time.” 

“ Oh, my dear ——said the candidate, as.sflon as he got 
breath again, after the* double effects of lafcghter anti the 
smart canteV into which his indignan {aide-de-camp had forced 
the 4 iorses, “you’re an excellent fellow, and I *&.m Inuch 
obliged for your offer to assist me; but, unless ygu want me 
to lose my election, never more be canvasser of mine.”— 
John O'ConnelFs “ Parliamentary Experiences." 

The Less Exceeding the Greater. —Amongst O’Con¬ 
nell’s anecdotes was one of the so» of a Wexford elector, 
whose father had been promised patronage by ^member of 
the Loftus family, in return Tor a vot#. The father’s ambition 
aimed at a sergeantcy in the arffllery. Lord Loftus, on 
applying for this post for the youth, was informed that it 
was totally impossible to grant Bi» request, inasmuch as it 
required a frevions service of six year§ to qualify a candi¬ 
date for the sergeantcy. “ Does it require six years’ service 
to qualify him for a lieutenant ?” demanded l^ofd Loftus. 
“ Certainly not,” \^as the answ£h *“ Well, can’t you make 
him a lieutenant, then?” rejoined his lord sin p. “^here¬ 
upon," said O’Connell, laughing heartily, “the fellow was 
made a lieutenant, for no better reason than just because he 
wasn’t IT to be a sergeant.”— Daunt's “ O’Coifndl." 

An “Intimidating” Visage. —During the Clare elec¬ 
tion in 1828, when Mr. Daniel O’Connell and Mr. Vcsey 
Fitzgerald were the candidates, an attorney employed by 
Mr. Fitzgerald rushed i« and exclaimed that a priest was 
terrifying the voters* This accusation produced a powejful 
effect. The counsel for Mr. O’Connell defied the attorney 
to make out his charge. The assessor very*properly re¬ 
quired that the#priest*should attend; and beholcf Father 
Murphy of Carotin ! His solenyi and spectral aspect struck 
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everybody. He advanced with fearlessness to the bar, 
behind which the sheriff was seated, and inquired what the 
charge,, was r which had been preferred against him, with a 
.smile of ghastly derision. “You were looking at my 
voters,” cried ( the attorney. “ But I said nothing," replied 
the priest; “ add I suppose I may be permitted to look at 
my parishioners.” “N]pt with cuch a face as that!" cried 
Mr. O’Doherty, one of Mr. Fitzgerald’s counsel. This pro¬ 
duced a loud laugh; for certainly the countenance of Father 
Murphy was fraught with no ordinary terrors. At this 
instant one of the agents of Mr. O’Connell precipitated 
himself into the room, and cried out, “ Mr. Sheriff, we have 
t no fair play; Mr. Singleton is frightening his tenants. He 
caught hold of one of them just now, and threatened ven¬ 
geance against him." This accusation came admirably 
' apropos. “What!” r exclkimed the advocate of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nell, “ is this to be endured ? Do we live in a free country, 
and under a constitution 1 ? Is a landlord to commit a 
battery with impunity, and is a priest to be indicted for his 
physiognomy, and toube found guilty of a look?” Thus 
a valuable set-off against Father Murphy’s eyebrows was 
obtained.— Htiish's “ Memoir of O’ Connell'' 

S>VEARmd an Irish, Elector.—T he following scene 
is described by Mr. John O’Connell, in his “Parliamentary 
Experiences,” the actors being the sheriff’s deputy, presiding 
in the polling»booth, his clerk, the voter, and occasionally 
one or other of the attorneys or election agents there 
stationed. Clerk: " Now, repeat the words after me. * I, 

Patrick O’Shaughnessy-”’ Voter: “Yis, that’s me." 

Deputy: “ That won’t do, voter; you must say exactly as 
the clerk says.” Voter: “Yis, your honour; I will, sir.” 

Clerk: “ I, Patrick O’Shaughnessy, do swear-” Voter: 

'“Yis, I do.i’ Clerk: “Come, come,, you stupid fellow, 
repeat the words after me. ‘ I, Patrick 0 ’Slp.ughnessy,”’ &c. 
&c. Voter: “Well, anything for a quiet life. r *I { Patrick 
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•O’Shaughnessy, do swear-’ ” Clerk: “ 1 That I am the 

same Patrick O’Shaughftessy whose. 8aAo appears in this 
certificate.’ ” *Voter: “ ‘ That I am—the : —■—’ Airah ! 

(indignantly) to be ^ure I am ! Who else could 1 be? I& it 
wanting to make game of me you.are^”’ Deputy: “ Come, 
come, voter; I’ll send*you off the table if^ou don’trflo as 
you’re bid,* and not be wasting our time in this manner. 
Repeat after the clerk, sir, as you are told, or I *von’< take 
your vote at all.” Voter: “ Well, sure I will, sir—I will! 
This is a poor case, now. Well; ‘ that I am the same,’ &c. 
&c. Will that plaze ye?” Clerk : “Silence, sir! ‘And that 
I have not before voted at this election.’ ” Voter: “ No! 
the divil a vote ! Well, you know it yourself that I wasn’t up 
here before to-day,” &c. &c. Again, when the bribery oath 
is being put. Clerk : “ * And that J have not received any¬ 
thing, nor has any one #n trust H 5 r me.’ ” Voter: “ No; 
the dickens a bap’orth; nor any one for me either! Troth, 
if it was a thing I was going *o. sell my conscience that 
way, it’s litfle I’d .thrust to another to»resave the valley for 
me !” &c. &c. At length—at long l^t—the poor clerk gets 
him to the end of thi^ oath, and the formula of kissing the 
book is gone through. This is tke signal for a ifew difficulty. 
Up starts the opposing attorney, ripe and rt€dy for a row, 
and protests that the man dijJ not “kiss fair;” tffat he 
“ kissed his thumb * instead of the book. At such an im¬ 
putation upon his honesty and due regard far his oath, the 
indignation df the voter knows no bounds. “ Kiss my 
thumb, indeed! "Kiss your granny! Troth, then, if you 
only said yer prayers this fine mornin’ as surely as I. kissed 
the book, the ould boy. below wouldn’t have the hpwld of 
yer sqwI that he hag, Misther Attorney!” Here the sensitive 
professional appeals to the deputy for protection, amid" the 
shouts of laughter ,pf the people in the body, of the court, 
while his learned brctfher at the other %ide jump^up, quite 
as smqftly. to argue the matter with him. The deputy 
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storms; the police vainly shout for silence; and meantime 
the voter quietly slips ayay, perfectly satisfied with himself, 
since he had Wb opportunity of giving an answer to his 
^assailant, and greatly rejoicing in*the hubbub and confusion 
he has created. „ 


EXCLUSION OF STRANGERS. 

“ Among the privileges of Parliament,” says Sir Erskine 
'May (“Constitutional History”) “none had been more 
frequently exercised (down to 1782) by both Houses than 
the exclusion of strangers from their deliberations. Pre¬ 
cautions wt.e necessary to prevent confusion; for even 
so late as 1771 a stronger was counted in a division. 
< When the debates ^Parliament began to-excite the interest 
of the public, and to attract an eager audience, the presence 
of strangers was connivecj ».t. They could be dismissed in 
a moment, at the instance of any member,; but the Speaker 
was not often called <jipon to enforce the orders of the 
House.” The following are some of the occasions on which 
this privilege has been exercised :— 

The UnrLported Parliament. —Mr. Wright, in his 
advertisement to “ Cavendish’s Debates,” referring to the 
Parliament commonly known by the''designation of the 
“ Unreported Parliament,” says: “ Much regret has often 
been expressed that the proceedings of the House of Com¬ 
mons during the thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 
which met in May, 1768, and was dissolved in June, 1774, 
should, .in consequence of the strict enforcement of the 
standing order for "the exclusion of strangers from the 
gallery of the House, have remained nearly a blank in 
t'ne history of the country.” It was kqown that Sir Henry 
Cavendish had taken' in short-hand, an account of the debates 
during that period; and Mr. Wright succeeded in finding it 
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among the Egerton manuscripts. It consists of forty-nine 
small quarto volumes, and contains jt?>t& of‘all the principal 
debates whiah took place during the successions of the 
above-mentioned Parliament. 

. Mutual Exclusion of the 1 «orj)S and the Commons.' 
—On the xoth of December, 1770, the Dulje of Manchester 
rose in th£ Lords tqjnake «. motiotf relative to preparations 
ior «the war with Spain, then believed to be impending, 
when he was interrupted by Lord Cower, who desired that 
the house might be cleared. The messengers were 
already proceeding to clear the house, when several mem¬ 
bers of the House of Commons, who had been waiting at 
the bar to bring up a bill, desired fo stay for that purpose, 
but were turned out with the crowd—several ffeers having 
gone down to the bar tcf hasten Jheir withdrawal. They 
were presently called in #igain| lint tlje moment they had 
delivered their message, and before time had been allowed 
them tp withdraw from the baifqp outcry arose, and they 
were literally hooted out of the house? Furious at their 
indecent treatment, the members listened back to their 
own house. The first result of their anger was Sufficiently 
ridiculous. Mr. /Icorge Onslflw desiLed the liouse to be 
cleared, “ peers and all.”. The .only peers Below ; tlje bar 
were the very lords who had in,vain resisted the exclusion 
of strangers from their own house, which they had just left 
in indignation; and now the resentment of«the Commons, 
provoked by others, was first expended upon them. 
* * 41 Lord Chatham happily expressed his contempt for 
a senate debating with closed doors. Writing r to Colonel 
Barrt;, on the 22nd Jianuary, 1771, he says, “I. take it 
for granted that the same declaration will be laid before 
the tapestry on Friday, which will be offered to the live 
figures in St. Stephen’sand again on Jhe 25th h& 
writes to Lady (Chatham, “Just return eel from the tapestry.” 
The mptpal exclusion of the members of the two Houses 
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continued to be enforced in a spirit of vindictive retaliation 
for several years.— Mays “Constitutional History." 

Motion by^Mr. John O’Connell. —The.questions of 
privilege anS the presence of strangers Jn the house were 
raised on the r8th May, 1849, by the member for Limerick, 
Mr. John O’Connell, who rose apd spoke as follows, 
according to the report given in “Hansard”:—“ Mi'. Speaker, 
I beg to give a notice upon a matter concerning the pr.vi- 
leges of this House, connected with the last discussion upon 
the Parliamentary Oaths Bill. In consequence of having 
seen in the Times newspaper another breach of the privileges 
of this House, by a report of the last discussion upon the 
Parliamentary Oaths Bill* in which report not only were the 
rulesof the House violated,but thearguments of some Catholic 
members were entirely oipittei, whilst the arguments against 
<them were duly reported, ~t sh5.ll to-qight, when the discussion 
upon the Parliamentary Oaths Bill comes before the House, 
endeavour to ascertain if, there be strangers present, and if 
I find that to be the case I shall draw thq attention of the 
House to that fact.” Later on the same flight, when the 
House went into committee on the pill referred to, Mr. J. 
O’Connell, in pursuance ef his notice, directed the attention 
of the chairman (Mr. BernaJ) towards the Reporters’ Gallery, 
and said, “ Sir, I perceive /hat there are strangers in that 
gallery.” The chairman having given th‘e order, all strangers 
present were excluded. ” * 

Motion by Colonei. Thompson to Alte'R the Rule. 
—In consequence of the exclusion of Strangers by the 
honourable member for Limerick, Colonel Thompson, on 
the 24th May, moved “ That this House will take into its 
consideration the rule or practice whereby strangers have 
been excluded on the motion of any single member, with 
a‘ view to alte^ the same; so that a motiqji for the exclusion 
of strangers shall Be made and seconded* and question 
thereupon be put, as is the practice with other motions.” 
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The motion of the honouftble and gallant member, after a 
brief discussion, was, hcftvever, negatived?: Mr. J.’O’Connell, 
on the 8th* of June, again caused tne yhlleries te be 
cleared of strangers. The circumstance is thfts given, in 
“Hansard”: — The Poor Relief (Iceland)* Bill was abouf 
to be considered ig committee when/Mr. O’Connell 
said : “ Sit, after the spqpimen of fairness which, I ex¬ 
perienced when I was gping to express my opinion dh the 
Poor Law just before the last,division, there is but one 
course left me,—either to insist on the House enforcing 
justice to its members, or by doing away with an absurd* 
practice; and therefore, sir, I see strangers present” (waving 
his hat towards the Reporters’ Gallery). Strangers were 
immediately ordered to withdraw. 

Motion by Mr. CRMVFuto.— On the 24th of April, 
1870, Mr. W. Fowler, tbsi m^nbW for Cambridge, asked* 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. Mr. Crawfurd, number for the Ayr Burghs, 
then called the attention of the Speaker to the fact that 
there were strailgers in the house. .The Times gives the 
following report of ^hat took place thereupon :—“ This 
unusual proceeding caused some aonftnotion. * Honourable 
members turned towards Mr. Crawfurd, incfhiring whether 
he intended to insiSf on the pyint of order he had raised ; 
others looked to tfte Speaker, awaiting his order to the 
officer? to clear the galleries ; and in this interval of 
suspense Mr* Bouverie rose and said, if the honourable 
member persisted in calling attention to the presence of 
strangers, they must be ordered to leave. The Speaker 
was understood to suggest that on reconsideration the 
honourable membey might not wish to insist on excluding 
strangers. He then said, very slowly, ‘ Does the honourable 

member persist ? Strangers must-’ Seve^il honourable 

members exclapned ‘.Withdraw! withdAw ! ’ Mr. ©ouverie: 

‘ There is ao motion.’ The Speaker: ‘ Does the honourable 
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member persist?’ Mr. Crawfurd : ‘ I do, sir.’ The Speaker: 
‘The galleries' mdst° ( be cleared’ The officers pro¬ 
ceeded to cleaWthe Speaker’s and the Strangers’ Galleries, 
and the' reporters withdrew from they - gallery.” It is 
deserving of wemark, gnd* perhaps may fee considered as 
a sort-of apology to the reporters for their share in the 
general exclusion, that* on re-ontering their g&llery they 
were greeted with a burst of cheering from the House. iOn 
the 20th of July, 1870, it,is recorded in “Hansard,” the 
debate on tfie Contagious Diseases Acts was resumed, and, 
as on the previous discussion, Mr. Crawfurd called the 
attention of the Speaker to the presence of strangers, where¬ 
upon they were ordered f to withdraw. 

GarricU Hiding himself in the Gallery. —In the 
spring of 1777, Garrick i^harfbed So be present in the gallery 
rof the House of Commons dfUringya debate which produced 
an altercation between two members, that became so warm 
as to oblige the Speaker ftnd the House to interpose to 
prevent a duel. Whilst the assembly was in this agitation, 
a Shropshire member observed Mr. Garrick sitting in the 
gallery, and immediately moved to dear the House. Roscius 
contrived to' keep himself concealed, and avoided the con¬ 
sequence of Vhe illiberal, motion. But when the same 
gentleman, the day after, harangued the House on the im¬ 
propriety of suffering players to hear thd debates, Mr. Burke 
arose and appealed to the honourable assembly whether it 
could possibly be consistent with the rules of decency and 
liberality to exclude from the hearing o't their debates a 
man to whom they were all obliged—one who was the great 
master of eloquence—in whose school they had all imbibed 
the art of speaking, and been taught the elements of rhetoric. 
For his part, he owned that he had been greatly indebted to 
his instructions. Much more he said in commendation of 
Mr. Garrick, and ufas warmly seconded by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Thomas Townshend.— Burke's “ Life of Burke.” 
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An Intruder in the House. —During the session of 
1642, one Mr. Shepherti, a stranger, *Cc*ne into’ the house, 
and stood behind the sergeant. So diversyfcspied him out, 
and called him to the bar.. There he would*not All Bis nape, 
but said he was £ Bedfordshire man. As ‘diners knew hirtf 
he was dismissed?— H$rl. MSS. 

,A Stranger Counts in a. Division. —A division 
toflj: place in the Hous<^ of Colhmohs, February 1 1 tli^rf771, 
on the bill to repeal a clause of thfc Nullum Tempus Act, 
when it happened, says the “ Parliamentary Ifistory,” that 
among the members coming in on the division, a stranger,* 
who had continued in the lobby after it was cleared, had 
come in and was told as one of the “ noes.” The stranger 
was brought to the bar, and, by general consent of the' 
House, dismissed, with a^autjfcn from Mr. Speaker not to 
be guilty of the .like ofjfncelagA. It appears that th^ 
intruder was a merchant of Bermuda, named Hunt, and 
that he was personally known t(4 several of the members. 

The Strangers’ Gallery.— Vhe question of admitting 
the public to the Strangers’ Gallery of the House of Com¬ 
mons without a member’s order was raised, February 1st, 

1 ^37, by Mr. Ewart, who c'onsidergl that the pfcscnt system 
was a great injury t o the unrepresented ckss. His pro¬ 
position was opposed* Bf^Lord John Russell, on the ground 
that on all great (Occasions the gallery would be incon¬ 
veniently crowded, and that pickpockets weje likely to put 
in an appearance among the respectable visitors. A division 
gave the’result of*eleven for the opening, and one hundred 
and seventy-three against it.— Hansard. 

The Peeresses’ Galleries.—Waiting to Conquer. 
—The Peeresses’ Galleries are set apart for the wives 
and unmarried daughters of peers; and if the daughter 
of a peer marries a commoner, she loses her privilege. 
Horace Walpole teljp the story of the struggle of the 
peeresses fpr admission into the House of Lords, and their 
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ultimate triumph over every obstacle. They had been ad¬ 
mitted, but made sd'ctf a noise that ‘orders were issued that 
their-presence kyuld no longer be tolerated. But they came 
.. agpin. The Lord Chancellor swore thqy should not enter, 
and a noble duchess, \yith« equal warmth, swore they would. 
The doors were^shut on them, and they tried what rapping 
would do; but, though this stopped the debate, "it failed* to 
openTne doors. Then silence was ocalled for half an lrour, 
when the peers, confident that the enemy must be gone, 
and thirsting for fresh air, ordered the doors to be re-opened, 
‘and in rushed the victorious band. 


PUBLICATION OF DEBATES. 

Members Punishejj'vo^' Diverging Debates. —In the 
reign of Hemy VII. (says Oldfield) a member of the House 
of Commons was committed to the Tower for acquainting 
the King with the debates in Parliament, and both he and 
his posterity were by, an Act disabled fox ever sitting or 
serving as >a representative from any place whatever. In the 
reign' of Qufeen Elizabeth there’ was a similar case, when 
Arthur Hall, '{Esq., was committed to the Tower for six 
months, fined five hundred pounds, arid expelled the House, 
for having published the debates. 

Note-taking Cannot be Stopped. — Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes relates that when the Clerk of the’ House was 
questioned as to who did sometimes write out of his journal- 
book, or were present, “ he said Mr. Moore and Mr. Bodrell 
did oftqn write out of the same, and that myself was some¬ 
times present. But I, mistaking him and conceiving that he 
ranked me amongst the transcribers (who scarcely wrote 
three words put of his journal-book in three months), was 
very ^.ngey with hirti, and stood up .and said that I was, 
indeed, often present when others transcribed, out of the 
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said journal, but did myself write not out of that, but out 
of my head.” A delfcate matter Vetoing under debate 
next day, s%me members arose in much ^excitement to 
suggest tfiat the ^debate be adjourned for 3 a day, Snd that 
no one meanwhile be permitted t<j ta^e note’s.# “ Stop note¬ 
taking!” cried D*Fwe^ “you cannot; or, jj> you can^make 
mep hold tfieir tongues, tluyr, as weH!”— Forster's “Arrest." 

•Reporting in th^ Last Century.- —Tha ve*^im¬ 
perfect manner in which accounts of parliamentary debates 
were communicated to the public in the last* century, is 
thus described by Lord Brougham, in his -sketch of the* 
Earl of Chatham:—“At one period they were given 
under feigned names as if held in the Senate of Rome 
by the ancient orators and statesmen; at •nother they 
were conveyed under tha iniAls only of the names borne 
by the real speakers. K^en l/hw, somewhat later, these# 
disguises were thrown aside, tne speeches were composed 
by persons who had not beqp^ present at the debates, 
but gle’aned a few heads of each speaker’s topics from 
some one who «had heard him; an^ the fullest and most 
authentic of all those accounts are merely the meagre 
outline of the subjects tbuched *upon, presSrved in the 
diaries or correspondence of some contempo«iry politicians, 
and presenting not - tiVefT an approximation to the exe¬ 
cution of the orators. Thus many of Lord Chatham’s 
earlier ^speeches in the House of Commoas, as now pre¬ 
served, were Avowedly the composition of Dr. Johnson, 
whose measured %tyle, formal periods, balanced antitheses, 
and total want of pure racy English, betray their author at 
every line, while each debater is made to speak exactly in 
the same manner. .For some years after he ceased to report, 
or rather to manufacture—that is, from 1751 downwards— 
a Dr. Gordon furmshed the newspapers will^ reports, con¬ 
sisting of much^ more^accurate account* of what hud passed 
in debate, .but without oretendine- to eive more than the 
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substance of the several 'speeches. The debates upon the 
American Stamp Act, In 1764, are the first that can be said 
to ha»ve been preserved irt all, through the happy accident of 
Lojd Charlemoitt, assisted by Sir Robert Deane, taking an 
’extraordinary a interest in the subject, as ; oearing upon the 
griev^pces of Iceland; and accordingly they have handed 
down to us some notes, frorn^ internal evidence plainly 
autlfctftic, pf Lord Chatham’s celebrated speeches upon that 
question. A few remains of his great displays in the House 
of Lords Have in like manner been preserved, chiefly in 
•the two speeches reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd ; the second 
of which, the most celebrated of all, upon the employment 
of the Indians in the American war, there is reason to 
‘believe was* v evised and corrected by Lord Chatham himself, 
and if so, it was certainly th t only one that ever underwent 
<• his reivsion.” 

I)r. Johnson and the'•Debates. —The following facts 
are given in Boswell’s “L% of Johnson”:—In 1738 John¬ 
son was enlisted by Cave as a regular coadjutor in the 
Gentleman's Magazine. What we certainly know to have 
been done by him was the debates in both Houses of 
Parliament under the n ( amy of “The Senate of Lilliput,” 
sometimes wijih feigned denominations of the several 
speakers, sometimes with denohuirPions formed of the 
letters of their real names, in' the manner of what is 
called anagranp, so that they may easily be deciphered. 
Parliament then kept the press in a kind of mysterious 
awe, which made it necessary to have .recourse to such 
devices. * * * This important article of the Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine was for several years executed by Mr. 
William Guthrie—■a man who deserves to be recorded 
in the literary an nail of this country. The debates in 
Parliament, which were brought home and digested by 
Guthrie—rwhose memory, though surpassed by others who 
have since followed him in the same department, was yet 
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very quick and tenacious—were sent by Cave to Johnson 
for his revision; and, after some timt, Mod Guthrie had 
attained to greater variety of employment, and the speeahes 
were more*and mcue enriched by the accession of^JofinsonJs 
genius, it was resolved that he should flo the'whole himself, 
from the scanty notes*fumished by persoqj employed to 
attend in bdth Houses of Parliament.* Sometimes, however, 
as h% himself told me, he # had nothing more communieefed 
to him than the names of the several speakers, and the 
part which they had taken in the debate.* Johnson 
told me that as soon as he found that the speeches were 
thought genuine, he determined that he would write no more 
of them, “ for he would not be accessory to the propagation 
of falsehood.” And such was the tenderness «f his con¬ 
science that a short time bafore Ais death he expressed his 
regret for his having beenjlhe ifitliW of fictions which had 
passed for realities. 

First Publication of Dentes in the Irish Par- 

• • 

liament.— It was in the time of Lord .Chancellor Bowes, 
in the years 17631 and 1764, that the fy-st printed reports of 
the spe^phes delivered # in the Irish Parliament were pub¬ 
lished. They can hardly be f:onside»;d tery reliable, as they 
were given from the recollection of Sir James (Jaldwell, and 
few have memories so^R?hlirate as to recollect what falls from 
several speakers on the same, or on different subjects.— 
<yFlana§an's “Lives of the Irish Chancellors'' • 

Fox on tRe Publication of Debates. —Soon after 
the meeting of Pafliament in 1778, Colonel Luttrell, com¬ 
plaining. that in a certain morning paper he had been 
grossly misrepresented, informed the House that, fpr his 
future safety and protection, he was determined to move 
that the standing order of the House for excluding strangers 
from the gallery should be strictly enforced, hjr. Fox laid ' 
down the true doctrine; of publicity on this occasion. 
said that “ hg was convinced the true and only method of 
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preventing misrepresentation was by throwing open the 
gallery, and making the debates arid decisions of the House 
as public as 'possible. 1 There was less dangpr of misrepre¬ 
sentation' in a full company than in a, thin one, as there 
would be s' greater f nupiber of persons' to give evidence 
against the misrepresentation. Thp shutting of the gallery 
could not prevent the proceedings of the House *from finding 
their, way to public vilw; for, durjng a certain period, .^hen 
the gallery was kept? empty, the debates were printed, let 
the manner of obtaining them be what it might; and, in 
fact, the public had a right to know what passed in Parlia¬ 
ment .”—Earl Russell's “ Life of Fox." 

Power of the Reporters. —On the subject of re¬ 
porting, &ord Lyttelton, in a letter to, the Birmingham 
Post, May 5, 1871, savs :t“ I flo not complain of the re¬ 
porters. To do so mcdll be'ynjust in my case — very 
foolish in any case; for we are'"absolutely at the mercy of 
those excellent and formidable personages, and to complain 
would make matters very much worse. I -will tell two 
anecdotes. Mr. Cobbett, during the short time he was in 
Parliament, incessantly abused the reporters (whom he 
always ca&ed ‘ reporters,’) f6r not fully reporting him. 
The conseqpience was that they ended by not reporting 
hint at all. The late Lord ftfetitt^gle, when Mr. Spring 
Rice, in the House of Commons, orate said something the 
reporters did not like. They sent him a formal- warning 
that, unless he publicly apologised, reported* he should not 
be. He did not apologise, and reported he was not for 
two years. At last the spell was broken by Mr. Murray, 
the bookseller, starting a new paper, called the Con¬ 
stitution. To ingratiate himself with Mr. Rice he reported 
His speeches, whereupon the others gave in.” 

The Fourth Estate. —In contrast to the restrictions 
imposed upon reports of debates in former times, the fol¬ 
lowing may be noted. Macaulay writes, in’ 1828 (“ Essay on 
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Hallam’s History ”), “ The gallery in which the .reporters 
sit has become a fourth eState of the reilift.” ‘And in 1871 
we find an ex-Frime Minister (Mr. Disraeli) allRdijig, in the 
House of Commoi^to a newspaper as being “ the classical 
authority ” for reports of parliameniary^proceedings. 


MISCELLANEOUS* 

The Mace of the Commons. —There is a more inti¬ 
mate relation between the Speaker’s mace and oftr legislative 
proceedings than most persons are aware of. Hatsell says: 
“ When the mace lies upon the table„it is a House; when 
under, it is a Committee. When the mace is 9 ut of the 
House, no business can be done f wljen from the table and 
upon the Sergeant’s-shouldw, thMSpikker alone manages.” 

The Speaker of the Lords. —It is singular that the 
president of this deliberative b<*ly is not necessarily a 
member. It 4 ias frequently happened that the Lord Keeper 
has officiated foi». years as Speaker, jrithout having been 
raised to the peerage; £nd on the 22nd November, 1830, 
Mr. Brougham sat on the woolsack aS* SpeakeP, being at 
that time Lord Chancellor, alt hough his creatidh as a jaeer 
had not yet been madC^but. The woolsack, indeed, is not 
strictly within the Hofise, for the Lords may not speak from 
that parUof, the chamber, and if there on a division, their 
votes are not Reckoned .—Sir T. E. May's “ Law, &c., of 
Parliament .” 

“ Another Place.”— The rule that allusions to debates 
in the other House are .out of order is mainly founded 
upon the understanding that the debates of the other 
House are not known, and that the House can take no 
notice of them. Thg rule has been so frequently enforced, 
that most members in .both Houses hate learned*a <lex- 
terous mode, of evading it by transparent ambiguities of 

x 2 
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speech; and, although there are few orders more important 
than this for the* 5 conduct of debate, and for observing 
codrtesy ftetwqen the two Houses, none, periiapj, are more 
generally transgressed.— Ibid. 

Petiti oks-r-Petit ons to Parliament e should be written 
updfi parchment or paper, for a printed or lithographed 
petition will not be Received f and at least one signature 
should be upon the,same sheet#or skin upon whicfc the 
petition i% written. It must be in the English language, or 
accompanied with a translation, which the member who 
presents it slates to be correct; it must be free from inter¬ 
lineations or erasures; it must be signed; it must have 
original signatures or marks, and not copies from the 
original, nUr signatures of agents on behalf of others; and 
it must not have letters ri r affidavits or other documents 
annexed. Petitions or cc| portions aggregate should be 
under their common seal. To these rules another may be 
added, that if the chamfian of a public meeting, signs a 
petition on behalf t>f those assembled, it is only received as 
the petition of the -individual, and is sb entered on the 
journals,*'because the signature of one party for others 
cannot be recognised.* *' * * By ? resolution of the 
Ho^se of Commons, 2nd Jun",^^ it was declared, “That 
it is highly unwarrantable,.and a breach of the privileges of 
this House, for any person to set the name of any other per¬ 
son to any petition to be presented to this House.”— Ibid. 

Presenting Public Petitions. —“Ex, Luce Lucel- 
lum.” —On the 24th of April, 1871, a large procession of 
match-makers resident in the East-end of London was 
dispersed by the police while on its way to Westminster 
Hall. The object of the assemblage was to present a 
petition to the House of Commons against the proposed 
tax of one halfpenny upon each box of matches, announced 
by *Mr* Lowe, the Chancellor of Che Exchequer, in sub¬ 
mitting his budget for the year. Several questions were, 
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in consequence, put to the Home secretary (Mr. Bruce) 
by various members on* the 28th, relttite to the grounds 
on which the purpose of the petitioners had been interfered 
with and prevente^y the police authorities The *Honae 
Secretary, in replj, stated “that.su^i a procession was 
contrary to law—the law being that no 1/rge bodies of 
persons shottld go either to the Sovereign or to Parliament 
for The purpose of preynting a petition. The* nwfiSer 
permitted by law does not exceed ten persons. The Act 
of George III., known as the One Mile Act, applies to 
meetings, and provides that such meetings* as that of 
Monday last Shall not be held within one mile of West¬ 
minster.” The tax referred to was Jo have been collected 
by means of a stamp affixed to each box of ma*hes. Ex 
luce lucellum —“ out of light a liJtle profit ”—was the motto 
devised by Mr. Lowe for *the fables connected with this 
new impost. The Committee, Irowever, refused its sanction 
to that mode of increasing the revenue. The Chancellor 
had imported the # idea from the Uni tod States, where a 
similar tax produces a considerable ampunt annually. 

Prevention of Crowds at Westminster oHall.— 
To facilitate the attendance of members wiffiout inter¬ 
ruption, both Houses orden^the commencement of each 
session, “That the €!lfinmissioners of the Police o^ the 
metropolis do take d&re that, during the session of Parlia¬ 
ment, th# passages through the streets leading do the House 
be kept free arid open, and that no obstruction be permitted 
to hinder the passSge of the Lords (or Members) to and 
from this House; and that no disorder be allowed in West 
minster Hall, or in the .passages leading to this House, 
during the sitting of Parliament j and that there be no 
annoyance therein or thereabouts ; and that the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod (or the Sergeant-at-Arnjs attending 
this House) do communicate this order to*the commissioners 
aforesaid.— $ir T. E. May’s “Law, 6pc., of Parliament." 
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Early Hours in -Parliament. —The sittings were 
formerly held at c aii early hour ill the morning, generally 
at 'eight o’clock, but often even at six or sev$n o’clock, and 
continued till eleven, the committee being appointed to sit 
in the afternoon. Ijt the time of Charles II., nine o’clock 
wagf the usu^ hour for commencing public business, and 
four o’clock for disposing of it. At a later period, ten 
cfekck was the ordinary time of jneeting; and the practice 
of nominally adjourning the House until that hour con¬ 
tinued until 1806, though so early a meeting had long been 
discontinued. According to the present practice, no hour 
is named by the House for its next meetiftg, but it is an¬ 
nounced in the “ Votes ” at what hour Mr. Speaker will take 
the chair a_ Occasionally the House has adjourned to a later 
hour than four, as on Jhe Vppening of the Great Exhibition, 
1st May, 1851, to six wcl<j.:k, aLad on the Naval Review at 
Spithead, nth Aug., 1853, to teh-o’clock at night.— May's 
“Parliamentary Practice 

Motion for Candles. —In the House of Commons an 

* <. 

interruption was soipetimes caused by moving that candles 
be brought in; but by a standing order of the 6th of 
February,'1717, it was, ordered, “That when the House, or 
any commi 4 .ee of the whole House, shall be sitting, and day 
ligh't be shut in, the Sergeantafccflfta attending this House 
do take care that candles be brought irt, without any particular 
order for that purpose.”— May's “Constitutional History." 

Fines on Absent Members.—A correspondent putting 
a question on this subject to Notes artd Qtieries, the editor 
replied as followsThe personal service of every 
member of the Commons House has been compulsory 
from time immemorial. By 5 Rich. II. c. 14 it is enacted, 
teat ‘if any person summoned to Parliament do absent 
himself, aijd come not at the said summons (except he may 
reasonably and honestly excuse hjmself to our Lord the 
King), he shall he amerced, or otherwise punished, according 
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as of old times hath been used to lie done, within the said 
realm in the said case> And by 6tl» Henfy VlII. c. 16 
it is declared that no member shall*absent himself ‘with¬ 
out the license of the Sp^ker and the Commons. 4 Tfce 
penalties imposed upon members > so offending have varied 
with the times and the temper of the Houje. Sometimes 
absentees have been committed tot prison, but more fre¬ 
quently punished by fines, or the forfeiture of their ‘ MSigtS.' 
In the latter Parliaments of CharleS I. and those of the 
Commonwealth, the fine for disobeying a call of the House 
was not less than ten nor more than twenty pounds ■ and 
most probably the last-mentioned sum was the maximum in 
all times. Taking the value of money into consideration, as 
well as the loss of the parliamentary allowanqf?, the cost 
of absenteeism at the period referred to certainly was not to 
be ‘ lightlie esteemed.’ Tab infiicthm of fines seems to have 
ceased towards the closjp bf th# seventeenth century. The 
power of inflicting them rested wijfi the House; the Speaker, 
in virtue of Jiis office, merely executed i$s orders.” 

Fines for JIate Arrival. —Many efforts (says Mr. 
Forster, in his “Arrest of the Five Members”),had been 
made to compel early and* full attendance at*the Hduse. 
Under the form T>f fines for being late at prayers these 
attempts were frequ«*ify fene^fedr The practice originated 
at the memorable time of May, 1641; but, owing to the 
confusiqn caused by the calls of “ Pay! Pay!’’.which 'greeted 
dilatory members on their entrance, it was for the time 
abandoned. *Te» months later it was renewed. On a 
Tuesday the fine was proposed. “ A motion made,” says 
D’Ewes, “as I came in, that such members as should not 
come up by eight, and 6e at prayers* should pay a shilling. 
I said, when that was tried twelve months ago it was Mid 
aside from its inconvenience, after one day’s practice; anck 
that the best way would be to rise at twelve, and not at two 
or three, to ens&re members coming at eight Divers others 
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spake against it; but die greater number being for it, it 
passed.” ‘Very little, however, asrit would seem, to the 
edification or Mr. Speaker, seeing that next rooming (Wed¬ 
nesday^ h& did 'not make his appearance till a Quarter to 
nine. “ The Jlbuse by this^time,” D’Ewes remarks, “ was very 
full at prayers, <by reason of the ordgr mide yesterday. Sir 
H. Mildmay, after prayers, stood U P and said he was glafl to 
sd& tj?is good effect df yesterday’s order, and said to^the 
Speaker that he did hope that hereafter he would come in 
time; whifch made the Speaker throw down twelvepence^upon 
the table. Rivers spake after him, and others as they came 
in did each pay his shilling to the sergeant. I spake to the 
orders of the House: That the order made yesterday was 
to fine ‘af^er’ prayers' and therefore you (I spake to the 
Speaker) cannot be subject^o pay; and for coming a little 
after eight, that was no^great difference. , Although I spake 
truly, the Speaker, having cfist dtfw$ his shilling, would not 
take it up again.” 

Non-attendance of Members. —In debates' of the 
highest consequence during the reign of „Charles I. (says 
Clarendop) there were not usually present in the House of 
Commons the fifth .part; of their just numbers, and very 
often not abqfre a dozen or thirteen in thd House of Peers. 

A Groom of the BfeDtH*£ffi&SwCENSURED. —The late 
Lord SouthamfJfon, then Colonel Fitaioy, being in attend¬ 
ance upon thg King’s person, as one of the Grooms of the 
Bedchamber, and coming in late to make one of the forty 
members, the Speaker, Mr. Onslow, reprimanded him, as 
he came up the House, for not coming earlier. Colonel 
Fitzroy excused himself by saying “ he was in waiting upon 
his Majesty.” “ Sir,’’--said Mr. Onslow, with a loud and 
commanding voice, “don’t tell me of waiting; this is. 
.your place to attend in; this is your first duty .”—HatselTs 
11 Precedents, l & t c” c 

T*he “Right to be Heard.”—I t is’reported df Sis 
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Spencer Compton that, when he *was Speaker, he used to 
answer to a member Vho called upon him to make the 
House c^uiet, foi* that he had a righf to be he^rd: “ No, sir; 
you have a right |o speak, but the HousS ha^ jf rigltf to 
judge whether they will hear you.” In fhjg the Speakef 
certainly erred; the ©ember has a right ty speak, agd it is 
ths Speaker’s duty for that purpose to endeavour to keep 
tHfepi quiet .—Hatsells “Precedents, <&c." , , ** 

A Member Counting Himsei> Out. —About a score 
of our representatives were giving serious attention to a 
very serious address on a veiy important subject, by a very* 
serious brother member. Vexed by the scanty attendance 
that listened to him, he joked about the crowded benches, 
the packed house, that, he pretended to see yound. The' 
jest was fatal ; he had referred^to the* number present. 
“Order! order!.” from^the cha*- silenced the debater. 
Amazed he sat down, indite ignorant of the effect of his wit. 
Then the Speaker,’ in due custqjn, began the tegular, “ One, 

two, three *-Soon all was over; the two minutes elapsed; 

but twenty heads were counted, and^the House broke, much 
in laughter at the luckless orator, who had courted himself 
out—“ The House of ConTmotls,” by M. F. D. dPalgrav'e. 

A Miscount.— A di vision took place i% the House of 
Commons, May if At? 1871*"^ ’the second reading of the 
Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, moved by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,* when the numbers were declare^ to be, for the 
second reading, 124; against, 206—82. The tellers for 
the “ ayes ” on this occasion were Sir W. Lawson and Lord 
C. Hamilton; for the.“noes," Mr. W. Wheelhouse and Mr. 
R. P. Amphlett. On^the following day, as appears from 
the Times report, Sir W. Lawson, addressing the Speaker, 
said: “Yesterday, when the division took place at the 
second reading of the Permissive Bill, the honourable 
member for Leeds £Mr. Wheelhouse) «gave in the numbers 
of the majority as 206, whereas it appears from the votes. 
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that only 196 members voted against the bill.” At a later 
period of the sittingplord C. Hamilton (who stood before the 
table„yvith Mi: Wheelh&use, addressing the Sneaker) said, 
he jyishcd tb state that the numbej of “ nbes ” in the division 
•was erroneously announced to be 206 instead of 196— 
the latter beingvthe number which corresponded with the 
division list 

' AigNE, in the LoSby. —It is said that Mr. Fawcett, 
one of the representatives for Brighton, is the only member 
who ever Appeared by himself in a division lobby. The 
“occasion on o which this happened was the motion for 
a grant of ^30,000 for the marriage portion of the 
Princess Louise, February 16th, 1871. 'When the com- 
'mittee divided, the “ayes” were 350 against one “no:” 
the “no” was Mr. Fawcett, who had for his tellers Mr. 
.Taylor and Sir C. Dilke. *-• 

The Voice Overrides (the Voere. —On the report of 
the Holyrood,Park Bill, August 10th, 1843, a member called 
out with the “ noes,” “ The noes have it,” and thus 'forced 
that party to a division, although he was about to vote with 
the “ayes,” and went out into the lobby with them. On 
his return, atd before the numbers were declared by the 
tellers, Mr. B^therton addressed the Speaker, and claimed 
that die member’s vote slfdSfii bfc*»#eckoned with the 
“ noes.” The Speaker put it to the member whether he 
had said “The,noes have itto which he replied that he 
had, but without any intention of voting wkh the noes. 
The Speaker, however, would not admit ef his excuse, but 
ordered that his vote should be counted with the noes, as he 
had declared himself with them in the House .—Sir T. E. 
May's i( Law, &C., of Fxrliament." ' 

Attacking the Speaker.—A debate took place in the 
House of Commons, May 9th, 1777, on a motion made by 
Sir James.Lowther for an increase of income to the royal 
dukes. After the debate the Speaker (Nortbn) complained 
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of an attack made upon him by one of the members (Rigby), 
and Charles Fox proposed words *ir* justification of the 
Speaker^ which* were agreed to without a division. . Lord 
North was exceedingly alarmed during the debafe, and ryrote 
several notes to Rigby across # the House, Jlo beg him tb 
submit, which though he did, and aslted pa*don, the Speaker 
was stouf, and declared he would cesign the chair next day 
utyess the House itself gave him* satisfaction.;— yfdtpolc's 
“Journals." * * 

A Quarrel with the Speaker. —Horae?Walpole, in 
“Short Notes of my Life,” prefixed to the*edition of his 
“ Letters ” edited by Cunningham, relates that on the dis¬ 
cussion of a measure in the House of Commons in 1747, to 
transfer the assizes from Aylesbury to Buckingham, he had 
a remarkable quarrel with the Speaker, Mr. Onslow. “ The 
bill,” he says, “avas returned from the Lords with amend¬ 
ments. The friends »f*the CShief Justice resolved to oppose 
it again. Mr. Potter desired ige to second him. He rose, 
but entering on the merits of tke bill, Mr. T. Townshend 
and my uncle^Horace Walpole (to prevent me) insisted that 
nothing could be spoken to but the amendments. The 
Speaker supporting this,*I said,I had intended to "Second 
Mr. Potter, but should submit to his or&ular decision, 
though I would iWPto tlie'^mplaisant peevishness of any¬ 
body else.’ The "Speaker was in a great rage, and com¬ 
plained’ to the House. I said, * I begged, his pardon, but 
had not thought that submitting to him was the way to 
offend him?” 

An Odious Comparison.—A debate took place in the 
House of Commons^ December 12th, 1770, on a motion 
for deferring the Land Tax until <tfter the Christmas recess, 
“when,” says the Public Advertiser , “the riot which had 
recently taken place in the House of Lords*_so shocked the 


* See page 345. 
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delicacy of Sir Fletcher 'Norton, the Speaker, that upon 
occasion of sdme "clamour this day he called to the 
members, with all thfi softness of a basspon, * Pray, 
genflem€n, be drderly; you are almost as bad as the 
father House.’ ” ' e 

Mutual Forbearance in Debase. — u We have great 
reason,” said Sir William*Coventry (1676), “in caSes of dis¬ 
puted in Parliament, to give graing of allowance to ohe 
another. In ancient times but a few persons spoke in the 
House, and 1 their speeches were ready penned. The powder 
and shot was <ready made up in cartridges, ready cut and 
dried, and a man had then time to think; but now we speak 
on a sudden, and therefore would have some grains of 
allowance giiten .”—Parliamentary History. 

Abusive Language ( in Parliament. —Boswell writes 
£1784): “I censured th^’coarse lLvectives which were be¬ 
come fashionable in the Hou&e of Commons, and said that 
if members of‘Parliament nyist attack each other personally 
in the heat of debate, it should be done ( more 1 genteelly. 
Johnson: ‘No, sir; th^t would be much werse. Abuse is 
not so dangerous when there is no vehicle of wit or delicacy 
—no subtle conveyance. , The difference between coarse 
and refined ab»se is as the difference between being bruised 
by a clib, and wounded by a ffoTsonecf&Row.’ ” 

Use of a Conscience. —Hollis \riie day, upon a 
very hot debate in the House (1647), and some rude ex¬ 
pressions which fell from Ireton, persuaded Rim to walk 
out of the House with him, and then tbld 'him that he 
should presently go over the water and fight with him. 
Ireton told him his conscience would not suffer him to 
fight a duel; upon whreh Hollis, in choler, pulled him 
by the nose; telling him, if his conscience would keep 
him from givipg men satisfaction, it should keep him from 
provoking them.— Clarendon's “ History^ of the Rebellion." 

Vulgar Language in High Places.—I* was .sitting by 
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Lord Althorp (writes Earl Russell) whfn he announced, in 
his own homely way, Ms resolution resign, ‘“The pig’s 
killed,” he s$id. • A porcine illustration was &ot new jn our 
history. * When Henry VIII. was considering *of «the jaest 
means of procuring his divorce from CathSrjpe of Aragon? 
he gave his de&siott in favour of # Crann»er’s opinjpn by 
saving, “ Cranmer has got the right.soW by the ear.” When 
Sit Robert Walpole was asked hofr he had ov ( prcjm<? # Sir 
Spencer Compton, to whom the Ring was partial, he re¬ 
plied, “ He got the wrong sow by the ear, and f the right.” 
So vulgar and idiomatic are the phrases of English monarch* 
and ministers .—Introduction to “ Speeches! 

Old Women. —The debates on the Swiss Regiment 
Bill occupied the House of Commons in. {Jje month of* 
February, 1756- “Old Horace Walpole terminated this 
tedious affair w$i the lowest buffoonery, telling a long 
story of an old man and* his \*ife; that the husband said to 
her, ‘ Goody Barrington, for tjjat was her flame—I must 
not falsify*my story; if it had tfeen pnslow I must have 
<aid it,’ continued he, addressing himself to the Speaker; 
who replied very properly, ‘ Sir, one old womaij may make 
as free as she pleases with angthgr.’ Walpdis “Memoirs 
of George II.” 

Freedom fro*c* ARRESl'^-Tn the thirty-fourth ^rear of 
the reign of Her*y VIII. (1543) George Ferrers, Esq., 
member’for Plymouth, was arrested for debt.and committed 
to prison, under the orders of the judges of the King’s 
Bench. ThS House, on receiving information of the fact, 
sent their sergeant to demand their member. In the execu¬ 
tion of his orders helmet with resistance, his mace was 
broken, and his assistant knockecWTown. In consequence, 
the Sheriff of London and those who were concerned in 
the arrests were brought before the House, \vhen some «t 
them were coAmitt|d to the Tower* others t» Newgate, 
wfiere they remained until they were discharged on the 
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petition of the Lord M&yor. — Oldfield's “History of the 
House of Commons.”* t *■ 

Protection of Servants. —On the, 8th rfi February, 
1620; a«-cohiplaiVit was made in the Commons that two of 
the members’, pages had been punched for misbehaviour 
in th§. Court of Kin^ s Bench. It ,jvas stated, however, 
that the judges" had sent onp of the offenders to pe 
purfioh^d py the House, and would send the other wfycn 
he could be found; “and yet, but for respect for this 
House, the$ would have indicted them for stroke in face 
®f the court ; c and many for less offences have lost their 
hands.”— Sir T. E. May's “ Constitutional History." 

Arresting the Servant of a Member. —On the 4th 
of June, 162^ the House is informed of Johnson, Sir James 
Whitlock’s man, being arrested. The parties are imme¬ 
diately called to the bar, and heart} on th^ir knees in their 
defence; and after & variety of propositions for various 
degrees of piyiishment, it is ordered, upon the question, 
“That they shall bo}.h ride upon one horse, bare-backed, 
back to back, from Westminster to the Exchange, with 
papers on their breasts with this inscription, * For arresting 
a servant to a> member of thp Commons House of Parlia¬ 
ment;’ and $is to be done presently, sedente Curid ."— 
Hatself-s “ Precedents, ere.” ' 

Abusing Freedom of Speech. —In 4621, a Mr. Edward 
Floyde was punished by the House of Commons, for a 
breach of privilege, in having scoffed at the son-in-law and 
daughter of the King (James I.). The sentence is thus re¬ 
ported:—x. Not to bear arms as a gentleman, nor be a 
competent witness in any court of justice. 2. To ride with 
his face lo a horse’s taii^io stand in the pillory, and have 
his ears nailed, &c. 3. To be whipped' at the cart’s tail. 
4a To be fined ^5,000. 5. To be perpetually imprisoned 
in Newgatp. It wae put to the question? first, whether 
Floyde'should be whipped or not, because he was a gentie- 
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man; yet it was agreed, per plures, 'that he should be 
whipped. ^Tiien it was «put to the question whether Floyde’s 
ears^should J>e Bailed to the pillory* or not, aS5d agretjl, per 
Plures, nbt to be nailed. — Thoms' “Book qf*the Cburt.” 

Barrington’s * Expulsion from th£ House.— Or? 

• _ 0 

February 15th, 1723, the House, having conduced its 
consideration of the report on the Harburgh Lottery, re¬ 
soled, “That it appears to this House that Johp l!6rd 
Viscoimt Barrington in* the kingdom of Ireland, a member 
of this House, has been notoriously guilty of promoting, 
abetting, and carrying on the fraudulent undertaking called* 
the Harburgh Lottery, and that for his offence he be ex¬ 
pelled this House.” The noble lord, in his own justification, 
had previously assured the Hous<* “ That design was ’ 
honest and disinterested; that he had nothing in view 
but the good of.the nation; tha# the Company, if duiy B 
managed, might have b«;n ve*y advantageous to navigation 
and trade; and the object of the lottery .was solely to 
enable* the* Company to carry on th^ir trade.”— Parlia¬ 
mentary History * . 

The Privilege of Franking* Letters.— This was 
first proposed when a*Post*offi<;e Bill was befqre Parliament 
in 1660. The “Parliamentary History” says jj—“Sir Walter 
Earle delivered afMttviso,' tortthe letters of all meirtbers of 
Parliament to go free during* their sitting. Sir Heneage 
Finch ^aid ‘ it was a poor, mendicant provjso, and below 
the honour o# the House.’ Mr, Prynn spoke also against the 
proviso; Mr.*Bu»ckley, Mr. Boscawen, Sir George Downing, 
and Serjeant Charlton, for it—the; latter saying the counsels’ 
letters were free. The question being called for, the Speaker, 
Sir Harbottle Grimstone, was unwiJUhg to put it, saying he 
was ashamed of it; nevertheless die proviso was earned, 
and made part of the bill, which was ordered to be en¬ 
grossed. The LorSs subsequently disagreed to tljjs proviso, 
anfl it was^ ultimately thrown out At a subsequent period, 
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however, both Hoifses did not feel it to be below their 
h'onour to’ secure *fqr themselves* this exemption from 
post^fe.” 

Jo CoCrt Hf Top-boots.— }Vhen the resolution for an 
Address to th^ ting to make peace witl? America, in 1782, 
was carried by the Opposition, by a^/ery small majority, it 
was decided that the address be,taken up to the Throne r by 
the* wj^ol^ House. Iti order to mark their sense of .the 
treatment they had tfeen receiving from the Court, the 
county melhbers went up to the Throne, according to their 
‘privilege, in leather breeches and top-boots, instead of 
court dress—a privilege, of course, very seldom exercised. 
The Court was not behindhand with them; for, as a marked 
* and well-understood insult to the Opposition, General Arnold 
(just returned from America) was placed conspicuously on 
r the King’s right hand, where heVivas viable to the whole 
body of the members *—Professor Brymds “Recollections .” 

Correct,Costume. —'('he mover add seconder of the 
address in answer to, the king’s speech always appeared in 
court dress, but the rest stood in a semicircle before the 
Throne, in, their ordinary morning dress. On the presenta¬ 
tion 6f the address in r 8 ^ 5,, one ‘ honourable member chose 
to appear in r-ourt dress, and seeing himself, when we were 
assembled previously, differ< 3 Itiy habited from the others, 
inquired if he were correct ) to which 1 'the Speaker (Aber- 
comby) answered, “ Singularly correct, sir.”— Ibid. ’ . 

“Tottenham in his Boots." —A very trifling cir¬ 
cumstance marks the exactness and gravity 01 dress at that 
time (1730) insisted on in the Irish House of Commons. 
Colonel Tottenham was called “ Tottenham in his Boots 
because, having just ‘Unme to town, and hearing of the 
important business then under discussion, he hurried down 
^o the Hous^ without giving himself time to take his boots 
off. The. members* stared; and the older ones, as I have 
been well assured, muttered sadly and loudly at this crying 
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innovation, as they termed it ,—Haidy’s 11 Memoirs of the 
Earl of Charlemont."• 

Penurious Peers. —In the Parliament ^hich* assem¬ 
bled at Drogheda, Dec., i, 1494, the L°ords spiritual and' 
temporal were enjoined to appear in evesy Parlia m ent *in 
their robes, as die Lords of England. TJie reason assigned 
for this «was “ that during the space of twenty years the 
English lords of Ireland had, through penuriousijess, done 
away the said robes, to- their own ‘great dishonour, and the 
rebuke of all the whole land.”— O'Flanagan's^Lives of the 
Irish Chancellors." 

Political Duelling Clubs. —A singular story is told 
by Sir Jonah Barrington, of the duelling clubs proposed re¬ 
spectively by the Unionists and their opponents, during the 
debates in the Irish Parliament ig 1799, on the question of 
the Union with England! It is tkus related in the “ Lift? ®f 
Lord Plunket”:—Sir* Jonah®describ*es a dinner given by 
Lord Castlereagh* at his housg in Merrion Street, at which 
were entestained above eighty of his* most staunch friends, 
consisting of ‘itried men,” and meji of “ fighting families,” 
who might feel an individual pride in resenting every per¬ 
sonality of the Opposition, ancj, in* identifjrtng their own 
honour with thift of the Government. When the wine had 
been sufficiently oroulated, thft great question of the evening 
was skilfully introduced by Sir John Blaquiere (since Lord 
Blaqui^rfc), who of all men was best calculated to promote 
a gentlemanly, convivial, fighting conspiracy. Having sent 
round many*loj%.l, mingled with joyous and exhilarating 
toasts, he stated that he understood the Opposition were 
disposed to personal unkindness, or even incivilities, towards 
his Majesty’s best friends—the Unionists of Ireland. He 
was determined that no man should advance upon him, by 
degrading the partj he had adopted and the measure he wife 
pledged to support , A full bumper proved hi^ sincerity; 
thi subject was discussed with great glee, and some of 
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the company began to feel zeal for “active service.” It 
was also proposed, before they broke up, that there should 
be a dinner for twenty 'or thirty every day in one of the 
1 committed chambers, where they could be always at hand 
to make up a House, or for. any emergency which should call 
for an unexpected reinforcement during any part of the dis¬ 
cussion. The novel idea of such a detachments of legis¬ 
lators was ^considered Whimsical and humorous, and, <of 
course, was not rejected. * * * After much wit, and 
‘ many flashes of convivial bravery, the meeting separated 
after midnight? fully resolved to eat, drink, speak, and fight 
for Lord Castlereagh. They so far kept their words that the 
supporters of Union indisputably showed more personal 
spirit than threir opponents during the session. Sir Jonah 
professes to have had thjs story on the morning after the 
dihner, from one of tbs company, and. he goes on to 
describe the opposition meeting wftieh was held at Charle- 
mont House on the following day. He assures us that 
when the plan reported to have been resolved# on *by the 
Castle party was explained, it was hotfy„ contended by 
some that the partisans of Government should be taken at 
their words, sSid that the jnoasurfc of the legislative Union 
should be submitted to the ordeal of battle, and discussed, 
not in speeches in the Parlisffiient Hoks., but with pistols 
in the “fifteen acres”—a name given*to a portion of the 
Phoenix Park, sear Dublin, a favourite resort of duelists. 

A Challenge in the Peers.— In November, 1780, 
an affair of honour was brought before the' House of Lords 
by the Chancellor, Thurlow, as a breach of privilege. The 
Earl of JPomfret, erroneously supposing that a gamekeeper 
whom he had discharged had been countenanced by the 
I)uk*e of Grafton, wrote some very intemperate letters to his 
grace, and insisted on fighting him, either with sword or 
pistol., Thurlow, os the rumour of what had happened, 
moved that they should attend in their places in the Hoifce; 
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and both parties being heard,’it was resolved that the 
behaviour-of the Duke* of Grafton ha*d»been highly laudable 
and meritorious; and Lord Pomfr£t, being madp to kneel at 
the bai^ was informed that he had been guilty of “ a“hig|i 
contempt of the House .”—Camfbelfy “Lives? 

Duel between Lord George German and Go?e*wor 
Johnstone. —On December 14th,*1770, Lord George £ex-i 
main moved, in the House of Commons, “ That tha^Speaker 
do write to such eldest sons and teirs apparent of peers, 
King’s serjeants, and masters in Chancery, as are members 
of this House, and to the Attorney and SoTicitor-General, 
and to request them to attend in their places every day, at 
two of the clock, and to assist in carrying bills to the Lords.”' 
The honour of the nation, he said, was concftncd in this. 
Governor Johnstone wondered that the noble lord should 
interest himself so deeply'in the hinoyr of the nation, whexf 
he had been hitherto s <3 tegardfess of his own. These words 
occasioned a duel, The particulars,of which are given in the 
“Parliamentary History.” On the r^th, while Governor 
Johnstone was attending a committee* he received a message 
from Lord George, when it was arranged that they should 
meet in the Ring^ in Hyde Park,«an *hour afferwards—the 
weapons to be pistols, as the Governor was suffering jrom a 
wound in his arm, • The antagonists having prepared their 
pistols, Lord Georg? called on the governor to fire, which 
the gowsmor refused, saying that as his lofdship brought 
him there, he»must fire first Shots were then exchanged, 
neither of which took effect Lord George then fired his 
second pistol, and as he was taking down his arm, the 
governor’s second ball Jjit his lordship’s pistol, broke some 
part of it, and one. of the splinteft grazed his lordship’s 
hand. The seconds immediately interposed, and the amir 
was ended. 

Swearing the P^ace against a Member. -^Th«re is 
a hiftnorousjstory told of a member of the Irish Parliament, 

v 2 
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who regularly commenced the session by swearing the peace 
against Geneihl A k ff - . The friendly magistrate before 
whom* this r vas usually done having died, ’a stranger suc¬ 
ceeded, who, after the ceremony had been gone through as 
usual, thought ^t only equal'justice to bind over the civilian 
also.*" ‘‘ Sir, I haife no bail here,” obseiVed the latter. “ Oh! 
dordt lock him up,” sai^ the general ; “ I’ll'be his bail that 
he’ll neVer' break the peace to myself or any other of his 
Majesty’s subjects .”—Curran and his Contemporaries. 

, Exclusion of Scotch Judges from the Commons. 
—I knew Mr. Erskine, my Lord Marr’s brother; he was 
one of the judges in Scotland. However, he was by no 
means satisfied with th?s office, and determined to get a 
seat in the 'flouse of Commons, though to effect this he 
\yas previously obliged to resigij his judgeship. For the 
Duke of Argyle, as soon as he was informed that my Lord 
Grange (Erskine’s official tide) had* taken his measures so 
well as to be r sure of beiag'elected into Parliament, brought 
a bill into the Hofise of lords, which easily passed both 
Houses, to disqualify-any judge of Scotland to sit in the 
House of Commons.^— Dr. King’s “Anecdotes” 

The House of Commons Denounced by one of 
its Members. —When Aldgrman Oliver was sent to the 
Tower by the House of Commons "in *771, some of the 
members strongly disapproved of the^course taken by the 
majority. Horace Walpole writes: “ Sir George Savile left 
the House, protesting against their proceedings, and was 
followed by some of his friends. Colonel Barrd went 
farther—said in his place that the conduct of the House 
was ihfamotts, that ro honest man could sit amongst them, 
and walked away—and the House was forced to swallow 
so ungrateful a bolus.” 

The_ Rush to Dinner.—As it has been with many 
a ntodem Mr. Speaker between the houjs of seven and 
eight in the evening, so fared it with Mr. Speaker Lenthal, 
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between twelve and one mid-day One day the rush of 
members out of the house at that h#ur, ddrrng a debate on 
supply, had been such that he was fain flatly^to tell them 
“ they ftere unworthy to pit in this great Aid wise'assambly 
in a parliament that would so rqn forth for tfceir dinners.”— 
Forster’s “ Gratid Remonstrance * 
t The «“ Dinner-bell ”.of the* House.—I am indebted 
t« a friend (says Professor Prymef for the follqjviqg : ^Ajf 
anecdote is told of David Hartle/, the dinner-bell of the 
House, getting up to speak. Sir Robert Walpole took 
the opportunity of taking his ride, and went home, changed 
his dress for riding costume, rode to Hampstead, returned, 
put on full dress and came down to the House, when hq 
found D. Hartley still on his legs, not haying finished 
his speech.”— Pry on’s “ Recollections.” 

Consequences of Naming a* Member. —A story uStd 
to be told of Mr. Speaker Cfcslow, which those who ridi¬ 
culed his strict observance of fgrms were fond of repeating: 
that lie often, upon a members not attending to him, 
but persisting Jin any disorder, threatened to name him : 
“ Sir, sir, I must name you.” On being asked .what would 
be the consequence of pllitting that‘threat into execution, 
and naming a member, he answered, “ The iord in heaven 
knows! ”— HatseKsh 1 Precedeltts, drc.” * 

Sunday Observance Bills. — February 15th, 1621, 
a meqjbfer, Mr. Shepard, is discharged from* the House, for 
his speech an the Bill for Keeping the Sabbath, otherwise 
called Sunday. •“ The House doth remove him from the 
service of this House, as unworthy to be a member thereof.” 
Objections are taken tp the term “ Sabbath,” Dies, Sabbati 
being Saturday, and Sunday being used in all statutes. 
Sir George Moore’said, “ In every Parliament I have served 
have been bills for,observing the Sabbath.”— parry’s “ Pat- 
liaments of England.”* 

• Fighting and Fasting.—O n the 30th January, 1628, 
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both Houses joining in petitioning the King (Charles I.) 
for a fast, to sePk recorfciliation at the hands of Almighty 
God, fbr a hcppy success in the affairs of tfie Church and 
S£ate, and for diverting the miseries of the Reformed 
Church abroad. The King answered that the deplorable 
«-uiRliaon of the Reformed Churches" abroad is too true; 
|ndu.we ought to give thqp all possible help. But' fighting 
..ould do them more good than fasting. This custom 
of fasting every session was but lately begun, and he 
was not satisfied with the necessity of it at this time; 
Jiet he willingfy granted them their request, but it should 
not hereafter be brought into precedent, except upon great 
occasions.— Rushwortlis“ Historical Collections 

The Act* for Licensing Plays. —In the course of the 
session 1737, Giffard (the manager of Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre) brought to Sir Robert Walpole a*farce called the 
“Golden Rump,” which had'oeen proposed for exhibition; 
“but it is uncertain,” says>Goxe in his “Life of Walpole,” 
from whose narrative the following particulars are taken, 
“ whether the intentions? of the manager were to request his 
advice; on this occasion, or to extort »a sum of money to 
prevent its representation.The minister, however, paid th$ 
profits Ufhich Alight have accrued from the performance, and 
detained the copy. He then made extracts of the most 
exceptionable passages, abounding in profaneness, sedition, 
and blasphemy^ which he read in the House. Leave was 
accordingly given to bring in a licensing bill which was 
introduced on the 20th May, read the 24th, a second time 
on the 25th, and finally passed on the 1st of June. With 
equal dispatch the measure passed through its various 
stages in the Upper House, and received the royal assent 
on the 21st 

A Bed-rilden Law. —Old Sir Benjamin Rudyard in the 
Long Parliament said, “ he should like -to see .that good, old, 
decrepit law, Magna Charta, which hath been kept so long 
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bed-rid, as it were, walk abroad ’again* with new vigour and 
lustre ."—Forsters “ €ivil War*? 

Creating «an Historian.— 'Lord Hyde # was .created 
Earl of Clarendon, and. Lord Trevor "Viscount Hampden. 
These peers had been connected with Geoif e Grenville, and 
were supposed* to awe their promotion to Lord* £»SbB*j 
the patrftn of that connection. Lord Hyde was so dull a 
rt^an that Lord John^ Cavendish ’said, with a .snper, ^TJp 
ministers have made a rebellion (the outbreak in the 
American Colonies), and now they have made a Lord 
Clarendon to write the history of it.”— Walfbtts “Journals” 
(1776). 

An Artist on a Canvass. —Dr. Doran, in a note to 
his edition of Walpole's “Journals^ relate*the following 
mot of George Selwyn’s: A report was circulated to the 
effect that Sir Joshua Reynolds \ita.s to stand for Plympfoo, 
on the next occasion *of ai% election. The maccaronies, 
club-men, and “ gentlemen ” generally, laughed at the idea 
of an artist, or of a literary man, presuming or having a 
chance to get* into the House of .Commons. “ He is not 
to be laughed at, however,” said Selwyn; “he may very well 
succeed in being elected,* for 6iiv Joshua is the ablest man 
I know on a canvas.” 

The HoNoyL Lf a Sea*. —In reference to ffis friend 
Mr. Thraie’s seekiBg a seat in Parliament, Dr. Johnson said: 
“ It would be with great discontent that I should see Mr. 
Thrale decline the representation of the borough. To sit 
in Parliament f<fr Southwark is the highest honour that his 
station permits him to attain ; and his ambition to attain it 
is rational and laudably. I will not p say that for $n honest 
man to struggle for a vote in theRegislature, at a time when 
honest votes are so much wanted, is ’absolutely a ‘duty; 
but it is surely ap act of virtue. The expanse, if it wfte 
more, I should wi^i him to despise.* Money^is ipade for 
sfleh purposes as this.”— Mrs. Piozzls “ Anecdotes .” 
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Southey Vacating Hfs Seat. — A singular method 
of vacating a s^at wac fliat of Mr. Scuthey in 1826, who 
had been elected for Do\faiton, during his absence on the 
'Continent.' His re'rnrn was not questioned, but he addressed 
a letter to the Speaker, in vjhich he stated he had not the 
•i'. ivleScfltion of estate required by law. cThe House waited 
Vptil after the expiration of the jinae limited for presenting 
t\=ction petitions, and then issued a new writ for the 
borough.— May's “ Law, % qdc., of Parliament 
* Members and the Mob. —Mr. Bramston, the son of 
the Chief Justi£e of the Queen’s Bench, relates what he 
saw on the 27th December, 1641, as members were entering 
tlje House. “ I was witness to a lane," he says, “ made in 
both the Palace Yards, and no man could pass but whom 
the rabble gave leave to, prying A good lord! or A good 
mah / Let him pass l I <iid see tbe Bishpp of Lincoln’s 
gown torne as he passed from <fhe st&ii-head into the entry 
that leads to the Lords’ housg.”— Forster'{“Arrest!’ 

A Mob in the Irish House of Parliament. — Mr. 
O’Flanagan describes th,e popular ferment that broke out 
in Dublin, December 3, 1759, when the rumour got abroad 
of a contemplated uniofi between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Having beset the passages of the Houses of Parliament, 
“the mob proceeded to alLthe lengths* that vulgar and 
depraved tastes could suggest. To show'cheir contempt for 
the House, they‘brought a feeble old woman and seated her 
on the throne, where, like King Artaxemanes in *' Bombastes 
Furioso,’ they placed a pipe in her mouth, 'and insisted on 
her smoking. They made a sudden irruption into the 
House qf Commons, ^and were about to make a bonfire 
of the Journals, when, bysway of diversion, they proposed 
tp hang Rigby, who on November 21 previously had been 
mla.de Master «f the Rolls. Rigby mosQlikely got a hint 
of thesq lafiless proceedings, and he prudently went ■into' 
the country, so that when they went to his house, with the 
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determination of executing him*on i gallows which they 
prepared for his use, he was not to Ijerfouiid *”—Lives of the 
Irish Chancellor. 

Hiding a Minister.— The division <$n the firSt reading 
of Conway’s motion for the repeal of the Stamp Act toot 
place February 22, 1766, Mien it was caijied by a 
of. 275 against 167. Cosily, as he left the House, was 
greeted by three loud cheers. Ofl the other baijd, hisses 
ana revilings assailed *Grenville. Horace Walpole, in his 
“ Memoirs,” says : “ The crowd pressed on Grenville with 
scorn and hisses. He, swelling with rage‘and mortifica¬ 
tion, seized the nearest man to him by the collar. Provi¬ 
dentially, the fellow had more humour than spleen. ‘ Well, 
if I may not hiss,’ said he, ‘at least I may laughand laughed 
in Grenville’s face. The jest caijght—had the fellow been 
surly and resisted, a tragedy had probably ensued.” 

A First and HCst Speech. —Lord North’s son, 
Frederick, afterwilds Lord Cjpdford, said,* “I once at¬ 
tempted t» speak in Parliament, and* it was not unnatural 
when I rose th;tf my family name should at once fix every 
eye upon me. I brought out two or three sentences, when 
a mist seemed to rise bfcfor® n»y dyes; I*then lost my 
recollection, and* could see nothing but the Speaker’s wig, 
which swelled, apfi Swelled, ajd swelled till it covered the 
whole House. I Chen sank back on my seat, and never 
attempted another speech, but quickly accepted the Chiltem 
Hundreds, assured that Parliament was not my vocation.”— 
Harford's “ Recotlections of Wilbcrforce .” 

Once and Always. —Colonel Birch, who sat in the 
House of Commons, ^675, had a poarse but ready wit, 
with which he retorted without distinction on all assailants. 
Sir Edward Seymour, or Mr. Coventry, in the course*of a 
debate, reflected upon his former occupation* of a carrief. 
Birch replied, with justifiable contempf, “ It is Pfery {rue, as 
th£t gentleman says, I once was a carrier3 and let me tell 
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that gentleman it is Very ‘fortunate for him that he never 
was a carrier; tfor if*hs had, he would have been a carrier 
still?—•■Buriy.t's “ History t” 

A' Dunce.— £ord William Poulet, though often chair¬ 
man of committees of tjie House; of Commons, was a great 
■IsawCf 'and could scarce read. Beiifg to read a bill for 
natjjjalising Jemima, Dhches/ of Kent, he called her 
Jeremiah, Duchess of Kent.— IValfo/iana. 

The Oats and the Geese. —Henry, youngest son of 
* the second Viscount Falkland, was so thoughtlessly extrava¬ 
gant, that he Actually sold his father’s unequalled library 
for a horse and a mare. He was not, however, without 
parts, as the following anecdote will show. Being brought 
early into the*House of Commons, as member for Oxford¬ 
shire, and a grave senator,objecting to his youth, and to his 
ifot looking as if he Ijad* sowed h» wild oats, he replied, 
“ Then I am come to the p^bperest’ place, where are so 
many geese to r pick them qpr ”—Life of discount Falkland. 

An Appropriate? Illustration. —Loyd Colnmissioner 
Maynard, in the Parliament of 1689, was particularly severe 
against the administration of the navy r “ I hear,” said he, 
“ there are yoilhg men'puKo Command ships that never were 
at sea t^efore,*because they, are well affected to the present 
settlement. The question usqd to be, ‘*ls*be a godly man?’ 
and he was employed. I ask them, tan a godly man, 
because he is jfodly, make a watch or a pair of bocfts ? ”— 
Parliamentary History. 

Taking a Joke Leisurely. —Mr. Clayton, the husband 
of the Queen’s (Caroline, tvife of George II.) favourite, got 
into Parliament and made himself ureful to the ministry, for 
which he received ample'recompense. He became one of 
the Lords of the Treasury, and, though remarkable for 
ifothing but dulness, was eventually created an Irish baron, 
with the tiftfe of Sundon. Bubb Dodckngton, who managed 
• on very small resources to acquire a reputation,for smart- 
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ness, was once reproved by a brother Commissioner of the 
Treasury for not doing* justice to Lord Sunclon's quickness 
of perceptiqp, as he had laughed 3 t somethin^Doddington 
Imd just uttered. # “ No,.no,” exclaimed ^foddington* “ my 
Lord Sundon is only now appreciating a j«st I made last 
Treasury .day.”— WoshurtoKs “Memoirs q£ Walpole.'* m •«*-*< 
t Use * of Ecclesiastical Dignities. —Sir Edward 
During, member for Kent, who spoke in the dabafce on th<f 
Grand Remonstrance, taking up tfie closing averments in 
the Declaration, as to the desire of its promoters for the 
advancement of learning by a more general "and equal dis¬ 
tribution of its rewards, he avowed his opinion that this 
object would be defeated if the great prizes in the Church, 
were abolished. “ Great rewards,” he said, “ #o beget great 
endeavours; and certainly, sir, rjhen the great basin and 
ewer are taken out of Ahe lottery you shall have few a*d» 
venturers for small pl 9 fe anc’i spoons only. If any man 
could £ut the moon out all into \jtjle stars, although we might 
still have the same moon, or as much in small pieces, yet 
we should want»both light and influence.” Sydney Smith’s 
famous argument in defence of the “ prizes in the Church ’’ 
was exactly and almost literally reproduced fr0m this speech 
of Sir Edward Dering.— Forster’s “ Grand Rttoionstrgnce.” 

“Dragons’ ^Et-H.”—Onjthe 24th of November, 1779, 
Mr. Grattan proposed the following short and decisive 
resolution in the Irish Parliament:—“ Thaf at this time it 
would be iilbxpedient to grant new taxes.” This was 
carried against tfle Government by a majority of 123. On 
the ensuing day it was moved that the appropriated duties 
should be granted for, six months qply. This also was 
carried against the Government hy a majority of thirty- 
eight. It was on this debate that Mr. Burgh, then ftime 
Serjeant, made hi^ brilliant speech, which pjoduced sudfl 
electric effects jn the .House and galleries, but ^ich.in the 
Viceroy's fetter is termed “great violence." They rose in 
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a mass and cheered him repeatedly as he concluded—“ Talk 
not to me of peaceIreland is not sn a state of peace ;rit 
is smothered war. England has sown her laws J,ike dragons’ 
teeth/ and they have sprung up in,.armed men.”— Grattan's 
Life and Times * 

J 9.-0 

*•— ^Measures, ,not Men.” —;Addrc ising the House of 
Commons, November 2? 1830, <Mr. Brougham iaid: ‘c I 
»eg here; to-state that, as a general principle, my intention 
is to support measures which meet with my approbation, and 
to oppose those of contrary tendency, let the one or the 
other come frbm whom they may. * * * It is neces¬ 

sary, however, that I should qualify the doctrine of its 
being not men, but measures, that I am determined to 
support. * ft * In a monarchy it is the duty of Par¬ 
liament to look at the mien as, well as the measures; 
because a set of men bright make a treaty which would 
render war inevitable at some distant day, unless the 
honour and safety of thq country were" sacrificed. . I say, 
therefore, as long as. a set of men can act secretly, that 
we are imperatively called upon to look at /.hem and their 
character, as well as at the measures they propound.”— 
Hansard. h .> » 

“Looming in the Future.” — Mr. Disraeli, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, issued '4J1 address to his 
constituents, the electors of Buckinghamshire, in June, 
1852, in which* he announced the approaching dissolution 
of Parliament. Referring to a revision of our taxation,' he 
said: “ The times are favourable to such an undertaking; 
juster notions of taxation* are more prevalent than hereto¬ 
fore ; powerful agencies are stirring, which have introduced 
new phenomena into finance, and altered the complexion 
of the fiscal world; and the possibility of greatly relieving 
the burdens cof the community, both by adjustment and 
reduction,hseems to ioom in the future,” 

“ Educating his Party.”—M r. Disraeli, while Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, was enterta>ned at a banquet by 
the Conservatives of Edinburgh, O^tijber "a^th', 1867, when 
he went into an elaborate review ef the subject of Reform, 
and defended the bill yhich had beeit passed,‘under his 
management, by the Government of Lord t)^rby. Speakiftg 
of the interval* between S860 an?l the period when 
(Jonservfttive measure intreduced, he said (Times 
report):—“ During that period Of seven yeajs, with* the 
advice, I may say under the institutions of my colleagues, 
I expressed the principles upon which any measure of par-, 
liamentary reform ought to be established. Now, mark 
this, because these are things which you may not ha$e 
heard in any speech which has been made in the city of 
Edinburgh. I had to prepare the* mind of t^e country, and 
to educate—if it be not arrogant to use such a phrase—to 
educate our party. lj:*is a large party, and requires* its 
attention to be called**) quejtions Sf this kind with some 
pressure. I had* to prepare Jhe mind of .Parliament and 
of the country on this question of Reform. This was not 
only with the concurrence ’of Lprd Derby, but of my 
colleagues.” 

A “Gigantic fNNof atisn^’ —In the cJebate that took 
place July 5th, *1860, on the action of the House of Lords 
in rejecting thjfbfil for the*afjolition of the Pap?r Duties 
which had been sSnt up from the Lower House, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. (Chancellor of the Exchequer) said :—“ It appears 
to me to b<? the determination of one moiety of this Hquft* 
that there shdl be no debate upon the constitutional 
principles which are involved in this question; and I must 
say that, considering .that gentlemen opposite are. upon this 
occasion the partisans of a gigantic innovation—the most 
gigantic and the* most dangerous that‘has been attempted 
in our times—I pay compliment them upo» the prude»ce 
that they show in resolving to be its »ilent partisans. Now, 
£lr, I should *like to know with what language and in what 
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tones those gentlemen who assume the name of Con¬ 
servative politicians tVfpuld argue is. support of a grqat 
encroachment by one house of the legislature upon the 
other* - — Hansard. 

' A “Fortuitous Concourse of Atoms/’ —In announcing 
.the, dissolution of ^Parliament consequent upon the division 
on the question of the Chinese. War (March 5th, 1850), 
Lord Palmerston, referring to the combination of partks 
which had produced the majority adverse to his Govern¬ 
ment, said:—“Combination implies a certain degree of 
similarity and Cdentity of feeling. Now the right honour¬ 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Disraeli) in what he stated 
$0 the House spoke with a calmness, a temper, and a 
statesman-like* view of a great occasion, which did honour 
to himself ancl to the party of which he is the leader. 
The right honourable gentleman the member for the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone),* ■however, was carried 
away by an impetuosity and irritation of mind which 
certainly did not betoken any previous concert with the 
right honourable gentleman the member for Buckingham¬ 
shire, and which will, I think, be considered by him an 
unfortunate omen for‘that co-operation which is to follow 
the assumed combination between them. I said nothing 
to-night ‘with regard to combination or Conspiracy, or any¬ 
thing, I believe, which could give offence to anyone ; I did 
state that which is a fact. You may call it combination; 

may call it the accidental and fortuitous concourse of 
atoms; you may call it the accidental meeting of different 
gentlemen in one lobby; *but I say that when gentlemen 
are in the habit of finding themselves in the same lobby, 
it is not unnatural to suppose that they may, under certain 
circumstances, be feady to unite themselves together for 
faming an administration, and become responsible for the 
opinions which they severally entertain.”— Hansard. 

Reading Speeches in the House. —The following 
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entry occurs in the “Diary qf Lc^d Colchester" (Mr. 
Speaker Abbott):—“ # May 14, 1806.^ Mr. ^Jeffery having 
read a long ■written speech without,in\erruption, I mentioned 
it to Mr.'Fox, towards the end of it,*and %lse (p Mr. 
Canning, that I'should* take notice of this impropriety, 
which they sevemlly agreai to be highly proper to do; and 
accordingly, before puttir^ the. question, I callefl the 
attention of the House to if, 'and stated this to be a practice 
contrary to the received and established usage of*debate, and 
necessary to be remarked upon, lest it should grow into a 
precedent. To which interposition the Hoyse entirely as¬ 
sented. At the close of the debate, Mr. Jeffery again reading 
written arguments in reply, I [was called upon to interfere; 
and it seemed to be agreed that this was not jp be done at' 
all, except so far as resorting to notes or figures. 1 had in 
my mind the reprobation of thievery practice of reading 
written arguments, ag* mentioned in vol. ii. of Grey’s 
‘Debates.’” » * 

A ‘Voluble Member. —Of & member of Parliament 
who, after having harangued for some hours in the House 
of Commons, came into a company where Dr. Johnson was, 
and endeavoured to talk him down, the doc(pr said, •“ This 
man has a pulse <n his tongue.”—.Sir John ffegvkitis. 

“Great Wi^pqju” in 3Ja*rliament. — Old Thomas 
Fuller, writing thfc character cJf the “ true gentleman,’’ says: 
“ If chosen a member of Parliament, he is filling to do his 
country service. If he be no rhetorician, to raise affections, 
(yea, Mercury w$> a greater speaker than Jupiter himself!) 
he counts it great wisdom to be the good manager of ‘ Yea ’ 
and ‘ Nay.’ ” 

A Foreign CritiC in the H8use. —Mr. Moritz, a 
Prussian divine who visited England in 1782, wrote a series 
of letters descriptive of his travels. In the metropolis hy 
made his way to thfc House of Commons, “whejg,” says he, 
“I*now, for the firsf time, saw the whole of the British 
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nation assembled iqi its representatives, in a rather mean¬ 
looking buildyag, th^t not a little resembles a chapel. The 
■Speaker, an elderly man, dressed in an engrmous wig, with 
two knotted cuffs behind, and a black cloalf, with a hat 
on his head, sdt opposite to me on a'lofty chair. The 
members have nothing-particulju in tjieirnlress ; they even 
come into the House in thei^ great-coats, and vnth boots 
add spurs. It is not at all uncommon to see a memjber 
lying sketched out on one of the benches while others are 
debatingsome crack nuts, others eat oranges, or whatever 
else is in season. * * * Two short-hand writers sat 
‘not far from me, who endeavoured to take down the words 
of the speakers; and thus all that is very remarkable may 
generally behead in print next day. The short-hand writers 
are supposed to be employed and paid by the editors of 
f the different newspaper^, and are constant attendants on 
the Parliament; and'so they pay the door-keeper* a fee for 
the session. , I have seen some of the members bring their 
sons, while quite little boys, and carry them to their seats 
along with them,” 

Parliamentary Precedent. — Thanks of Parlia¬ 
ment TO SqpOMBERG AND WELLINGTON. —The House of 
Commons Jyid, with general approbation, compensated 
Schonfoerg’s losses and regarded his ■sendees by a grant of 
a hundred thousand pounds. Before hi set out for Ireland, 
he requested permission to express his gratitude.for this ' 
^magnificent present. A chair was set for him within the 
bar. He took his seat there with the mate at his right 
hand, rose, and in a few graceful words returned his thanks, 
and took his leave. The Speaker replied that the Com¬ 
mons could never forget the obligation under which they 
already lay to his'grace, that they saw him with pleasure at 
ithe head of^n English army, that they felt entire confidence 
in his ze*l and ability, and that, at whatever distance he 
mighi; be, he would always be in a peculiar mannev an 
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object of their care. The precedent sqf on tms interesting 
occasion was followed jvith the utmost^ minuteness, a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five years later, op an occasion more in¬ 
teresting still? Exactly on the same spot <jn whfch,.in^Tuly, 
1689, Schomberg had acknowledged the liberality of the* 
nation, a chair was set, in }uly, i8i*p, for a sfill more illus¬ 
trious wairior, who came to^ return .thanks* for a still Thore 
splendid mark of pittlic gratitude.* Few things illustrate 
mofe strikingly the peculiar character of the English 
government and people than the circumstance* that the 
House of Commons, a popular assembly, shopld, evjen in a 
moment of joyous enthusiasm, have adhered to tmcient 
forms with the punctilious accuracy of a College of Heralds; 
that the sitting and rising, the covering and the uncovering, 
should have been regulated by exactly the same etiquette in 
the nineteenth century as in the s<!Venteenth; and that thg 
same mace which had* been held at the right hand of 
Schomberg should .have been* held in the same position 
at the'right hand of Wellington .^Macaulay's “ History of 
Unhand.” 

Thanks of the House to General Fairfax.— 
Speaker Lenthal, in »the course of his speech" giving the 
thanks of the H*use to General Fairfax in 1646, made use 
of the following higlj-flown phrases:—“ Heretofore, when I 
read the historic 4 )f the acft of famous princes and war¬ 
riors in this or other nations, it was not .without some 
jealousy that # m them there was some mixture and glosses 
of oratory and ^rt, the more to set off and give lustre ftri 
their acts, as arguments of emulation for others to follow 
the footsteps of their virtues; but the actions of your excel- 
•lency will add lustre Jnd belief to tlfem, being all Verified 
in you. And, indeed, here considering the swift marqjies, 
and the expedition of those grand and difficult attempts, 
which were prosedhted and effected by your e^ellency, i 
may say the Almigffty came riding on the wings t>f the 
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wind; for these wept noting else but the Magnolia Dei, 
acted in and by you, his instrument .”—Parliamentary 
Histojry. 

An .Admiral on his Beam-ends. —Vice-Admiral Sir 
^lan, afterwards' Lord, Gardner, being at 1 the time member 
for Plymouth,' was to receive the thanks <of the House, in 
his place in Parliament, for his share in the navjil victory 
obtained over the French, June 1st, 1794. “On the day 
appointed,before the commencemenfcofbusiness” (saysDean 
Pellew in«his “Life of Lord Sidmouth”), “he entered the 
gpeakeds private room in great agitation, and expressed his 
.apprehensions that he should fail in properly acknowledging 
the honour which he was about to receive. ‘ 1 have often 
'been at the cannon’s mouth,’ he said, ‘but hang me if ever 
I felt as I do "now! I have not slept these three nights. 
Ijpok at my tongue.’ The Speaker rang for a bottle of 
^Madeira, and Sir Alan took a gla^j. After a short time 
he took a second, and then uaid he felt, somewhat better; 
but when the moment of trial arrived, and one of the bravest 
of a gallant professibn, whom no personal danger could 
appal, rose to reply to the Speaker, he could scarcely articu¬ 
late. .He was encouraged by enthusiastic cheers from all 
parts of the House •, but, alter stammering qut with far more 
than the, usual amount of truth that ‘he wag overpowered by 
the honour that had been conferred upon him,’ and vainly 
attempting to add a few more words, he relinquished the 
idea as hopeless, and abruptly resumed his seat amidst a 
“taewed burst of cheers.” a - 

The “Garter” in the Commons. —Horace Walpole 
writes in 1772:—“Lord ttorth is likely to have the Duke 
of Saxe*Gotha’s , vacant garter, the only one, except my , 
father’s, that has shone hi the House of Commons since 
Queen Elizabeth’s days.” North had the garter, which has 
since but rafely been bestowed on statesmen sitting in 
the Lower House. *A notable instance wast that of Lord 
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Palmerston. It was offered to thp yo^pger Pitt and to Sir 
Robert Peel, but declinjd by both. 

* The Wensleydale Life Peerage. —In January, 1856, 
the Govammfcnt of Lord Palmerston deteijnine<f t<i tiy the 
experiment of creating life* peerages, and Sit James Parke* 
a Baron of the *Court of Exchequer, was 'created Lord 
Wensleydale, “ for ancf during the tqrm of Tiis natural life.” 
A Jong debate ensued on *the subject in the House iff 
Loitls, and a Committee of Privileges* was appointed by the 
House to inquire into the legality of life peerages. The 
committee reported, in February, that such a yeatioq could 
not confer the right to sit and vote in Parliament; and in 
consequence, a patent of peerage was made out in the 
following July in the usual form, with remainder to “the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten.” 

Cats and Parliaments.— t— Chafes I. said that “ Parliaj 
ments are like cats; they grotv curst with age.”— Hallam's 
Constitutional History.” 

Hotfr Long will Fresh Parliament “ Keep ”?— 
In the course of a»debate which»arose on the Triennial Bill 
in 1693, a speaker amused the Hoflse with the follpwing 
argument in support «f thp ■•bill:—“ Parliaments,” he said, 

“ resembled the manna which God’bestowed on the chosen 
people. They wejp gxcellent \^»le they were fresh,% but if 
kept too long the/ became noisome, and foul worms were 
engendered by the corruption of that wh\ph had been 
sweeter than Jhoney.” Grave analogical misgivings as to 
the durability »of.new parliamentary materials have com¬ 
pressed themselves into the following query: How long will 
new “ Parliament ” keep without becoming offensive ?— Cor¬ 
respondent of “Notes arid Queries.” 

A Figurative *and a LiterIl Dissolution. —Iprd 
Chief Justice North dined with the Duke of Lauderdale 
at Ham, says Rogef North in his “Life^of Guifigrd,” when 
“bath these counsellors were as blown deer, and ttould. 
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be glad to have the^Parlmment dissolved; of which, to say 
the truth, the,whole,nation was weary. And at this tiqie 
the^ frost was very sharp, and the company at dinner com¬ 
plained <of *fcold. * The duke turned round, and, "looking 
back towards the window, said, ‘ There will be a thaw 
soon.’, None at the tUble but his Iqrdshl^ guessed at his 
meaning. And so he intended it; for he knew that the 
Parliament would in a few days be dissolved, but his lord- 
ship did'hot, till he guessed so frofii that sentence oflhe 
duke’s; rffid it proved accordingly. And so the duke 
discovered and, at the same time kept the grand secret, which 
•was a fine turn of a politician.” 

Office and the Grave. —On one occasion in the 
Irish Parlianjent, Mr. Denis Daly attacked Hussey Burgh, 
and did it well. Burgh had voted against a motion con¬ 
demning the Embargo, fyiving on ft former occasion opposed 
it. Burgh at that time held office, and, alluding to him, 
Daly said, “The Treasury bench resembles the grave; it 
levels all distinctions.”— Grattan's Life and Times. 

A Qualification for Office. —Lord Sidmouth used 
occasionally to amuse” his friends with stories of a well- 
known humqnst, Mn Ferguson of "Pitfour, who held a 
seat in the Jlouse when his lordship wa& Speaker. That 
gentleman used to insist th’a*' the government ought always 
to select a tall man to fillIhe office*of Lord Advocate. 
“We S’cotch members,” he said, “always vote wjth the 
Lord Advocate, and we require, therefore, to ,see him in a 
division. Now, I can see Mr. Pitt, ard 1 can see Mr. 
Addington; but I cannot see the Lord Advocate.”— Sid¬ 
mouth's Life and Correspondence. 

An‘Apple-stall* Question in “Parliament. —In July, 
1857, Mr. Bernal Osbom’e put a question to Lord Seymour, 
the First Commissioner of Woods and Forests, respecting 
the evictiop of Ann Hicks from Hyde Park, to which, as 
appeals from “Hansard,” the noble lord replited in substance 
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as follows:—In 1843, Ann Hicks ha|| a little stall where 
$he sold apples and ginger beer in the j?ark subsequently, 
on application to the Commissioners, she obtained permis¬ 
sion to'erect a wooden stpnd in which totlock up<her com¬ 
modities. Step by step, and in accordance with successive 
concessions madt to (lie pertinacity 8f Mrs. I^icks, the stand 
o^wood became a stand of Jarick— 4 he stand of brick a small 
hut five feet in height—the roof of »the hut, under preterite 
of repairing a leak, accfhired further*elevation, and*was sur¬ 
mounted by a chimney. A bit of garden ground seftns to have 
been the next object of Ann’s cupidity, and this she took upon 
herself to appropriate, enclosing it with hurdles. The hurdles 
were continually advancing and encroaching upon the Park, 
in proportion to the forbearance df the authorities and the* 
acquisitiveness of Mrs. Ann Hicks. Such a state of things 
could not, of course, be ^ermittec^to continue. The Dukg 
of Wellington, as Ranger of the Park, the Crown solicitors, 
and the Commissioners had t<? bring into exejcise their com- 
bined'powers, and a small sum*of money had to be paid by 
way of compensation before the intruder could be ejected. 
The woman, it appeared, made some pretence^of holding a 
house in the Park by the gift qf George II., J>ut this had no 
further foundatifln than her own delusion or invention. 

The Mystehst <jf the HAff.'—One of the Irish Aembers, 
a gentleman muck and deservedly respected, and a man of 
consumable wealth, was singularly negligent in His dress*; 
wearing habiliments, and especially a hat, of very ancient 
date. This # ge«tlemah, as representative of a very im¬ 
portant locality, had. occasion several times to call at the 
Irish Office, and had been always received with the peculiarly 
bland courtesy that marked the noble lord (Morpeth) then 
at the head of that office. Somewhere about the middle 
of June or July, 1835, Mr. R. (the honourable member jn 
question) called, and, after a very brief delay, jyas admitted 
M Lord Morpeth. After the usual courtesies and the usual 
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handle observationsftm the weather, it is recorded that Lord 
Morpeth looked rather inquiringly at his visitor. “ I am 
come, my lord, to thank your lordship,, 'said the latter, 
answering the bok promptly; .“I am greatly obliged to 
>your lordship!” “ Oh-h-h ! Mr. R.,” said Lord Morpeth, 
not recollecting exactly what he was ‘ thanked for, but 
supposing it must have been some attention to on? of 
Mr. R.’s recommendations, “ I am very happy that you 
are so'satisfied. I shall be always happy to be of'any 
service irt my power.” “ I am much obliged to your lord- 
ship; it was very kind of you; I could not, and I did not, 
mistake your motive for a moment; and I beg to say, I 
shall always be obliged to your lordship for such communi¬ 
cations.’' TJhe mystified secretary stared a little at some of 
the terms of this address; but seeing that his visitor, 
kowever strangely he expressed himself, appeared thoroughly 
and warmly in earnfest, he made«the best of it by again 
bowing, and ..expressing agkin his desire always to give 
similar satisfaction. “ I am quite sure of it, my lord; and 
I am, I beg again to say, griatly obliged 'to your lordship; 
and h«re, my lord, here is—my hat.” “ Your hat, Mr. R.!” 
“ Yes, my lord, my hat | I hope y6ur lordship approves 
of it.” “ Olj-h! Certainly—certainly, Mr. R., it is a very 

nice hSt indeed— very —but-” “*I am very glad your 

lordship likes it. I assure you I took’ great pains to get 
one which you would consider unobjectionable, .and to 
prove to you what a value I place upon your advice.” 
“ My advice! Mr. R.” (looking aghast, and half inclined to 
ring the bell)—“ My advice 1 ” “ Yes, my lord, according 
to your own note here.” And to Lord Morpeth's amaze¬ 
ment he was handed a note, addressed as from himself to 
Mr. ,R., representihg in the kindest, most considerate, and 
indeed affectionate manner, that such was the writer’s 
solicitude for the proper estimation of the Irish M.P.’s, that 
he waS induced to step beyond the iimits, hot only of <his 
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office, but of the privileges of.ordii^ry acquaintance, to 
suggest in private an^l strict confidence to # Mr. R. “that 
his hat was not; exactly what a geqtleman of his position and 
wealth'ougltt to wear! "—John O' Connell' £ “ Rlboll&tlgns.” 

Women in "Parliament. — The ladles of birth aijd 
quality sat in cchinc^ with the Saxo* Witas.* In Wightred’s 
gyeat council at Beconceld, a.d. £94, th? Abbesses Sat and 
deliberated, and five of them signed the decrees of that 
council, along with ftie King, bishops, and ‘nobles. In 
Henry III. and Edward f.’s time four Abbesses* were sum¬ 
moned to Parliament, viz., of Shaftesbury, Barking.St. Majy 
of Winchester, and of Wilton. In the 35th of Edward III. 
were summoned by writ to Parliament, to appear there by 
their proxies, Countess of Norfolk, Countess of OrmondT, 
Countess of March, Countess of Pembroke, Countess of 
Oxford, and Countess of Athol. * # These ladies were caljed 
“ cul colloquium et tra^tatum by their proxies.”— Gurdoi?s 
“ History of Parliament.” 

Wom£n as Witnesses.—O n the 12 m of February, 
1620, Mr. LoveM complains that one £)ayrell had threatened 
his person. *He is brought to the bar, and dqiies the 
words charged against hip* # He is.ordere^ th attend next 
day with his witnesses, one of whom proved to be a woman., 
Mr. Crewe and £ir,Edward C^pke gravely opposedeher being 
called in to be Examined; Objecting, on the authority of St. 
Bernard, “ That a woman ought not to sp^ak in the cong*e- 
gation.” 4 committee is therefore appointed to go out and 
examine he* afc the door.— Hatsell's “ Precedents, 6re.” * 

Women Petitioners. —On # the 4th of February, 1641, 
a singular petition was presented to the Commons, from 
several gentlewomeif and tradesman’s wives in "the City. 
On the last day of sitting th&e female zealots wgre ob¬ 
served to crowd much about the door of the Commons, 
and Sergeant-ma^or Skippon, the commanded of the guard, 
Jaad applied "to the* House to know what to do with them, 
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the women telling hifn, Tljat where there was one now, there 
would be fivg hundred the next day; and that it was as 
good for them to die t'ne^e as at home. The House advised 
hifn to spesfk thegp fair and send them home' again. But 
tjiis day they were as good as their words'; they came down 
in great numbers and presented a petition 'to the Commons, 
which was received and,read. The prayer of the petition 
was for the “putting dc$vn of Popery and Idolatry.”* The 
petition was presented by . Mrs. Anne Stagg, a gentlewoman 
and brewer’s wife. Mr. Pym came to the door and thanked 
tJbem fo^ the petition, promising that it would receive due 
attention, and requested the petitioners to return home.— 
Parliamentary History. 

* Butler alluties, most probably, to this circumstance in the following 
couplet:— , 

" The oyster-wc^hen locked Hheir fish up. 

And trudged away to cry, £ip bishop ! ” 



